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C/HARLES, though blessed with a genius 
capable of great things, applied himself but 
little to the affairs of government ', the only 

* Charles, though blessed with a genius applied 

himself but little to the affairs of goveroment.] Burnet 
assures us, ^' he had a very good understanding. He 
knew well,** adds he, " the state of affairs both at home 
and abroad. He had a great compass of know- 
ledge ; though he was never capable of much applica'- 
tion or study. He understood the . mechanics, and 
physick; and was a good chemist, and much set on 
several preparations of mercury, chiefly the fixing it. 
He understood navigation Well: but above all, he 
knew the architecture of ships so perfectly, that, in 
that respect, he was exact rather more than became a 
prince. His apprehension was quick; and his me- 
mory good.-^ He hated business^ and could not be 

easily brought to mind any: b^twhfenitwas necessary, 
and he was set to it, he would stay hs long as his mi- 

VOL. V. B 
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proper employment of a prince : and, wit^ 

nisters had work for him*/' This character is con- 
firmed by those who' best knew him, Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, observes, " that bis understanding wa» 
quick and lively in little things ; and sometimes would 
soar high enough in great ones, but unable to keep it 
tip with any long attention or application. Witty in 
all sorts of conversation; and telling a story so well, 
that, not out of flattery, but for the pleasure of hearing 
it, we used to seem ignorant of what lie tiad repeated 
to us ten times before, as a good comedy will bear the 
being seen often. Of a wonderful mixture; losing 
all his time, and, till of late, setting his whole heart ori 

the fair sex.- In the midst of all his remissness/ s« 

itidustrious and indefatigable oh some particular occa- 
sions^ that no man would either toil longer, or be able 

to manage it better V Sir Willram Temple, after 

relating a conversation he had with him, remarks^ 
" that he never saw him in better humour^ nor ever 
knew a more agreeable conversation when he was so j 
and where," continues iie, " he was pleased to be fa- 
miliar, great quickness of conception, great pleasant* 
ness of wit, with great variety of knowledge^ v»ox% 
observation and truer judgment of men, than one would 
have imagined by so careless and easy a manner as 
was natural to him in all he said or did. From his 
own temper, he desired nothing but to be easy himself, 
and that every body ^Jse should be so; and would have 
been glad to see the least of his subjects pleased, and 
to refuse no man what he asked. But this softness of 
temper made him apt to fall into the persuasions of 
whoever had his kindness and confidence for the time^ 

* Burnet, vol. I. p. 93. ^ Buckingham's Works, fol, 11. p. 58. 

12pio Loud! 1733. 



CHARLES li: 3 

trit and understanding, in ho common de-» 

how different soever from the opinions he was of before ; 
and he was very easy to change hands^ when those he 
employed seemed to have engaged hikn in any difficul- 
ties : so as nothing looked steady in the cond&ct of his - 
affairs, nor aimed at any certain endV— -^ — -Lord 
Halifax [Saville]> who was no stranger to him, says^ 
^ that he had a mechanical head, which appeared m 
his inclination to shipping and fortification, &c. This 
woald rtia.ke one conclude, that his thoughts would 
naturally have been more fixed to business, if his plea* 
€ures had not drawn them away from it. He had a 
very good memory, though he would not always make 
equal good use of it; So that if he had accustomed 
himself to direct his faculties to his business, I see no 
reason why he might not have been a good deal master 
of it. His chain of memory was longer than his chain 
of thought: the first could bear any burden, the other 
was tired by being carried on too long : it was fit to 
ride a heat, but it had not wind enough for a long 
course V Lord Clarendon owns, and attempts to ac- 
count for, the indolence of his master, by "the unhap- 
py temper and constitution of the royal party and 

other perplexities [soon after the Restoration], which 
did so break his mind, and had that operation on his 
spirits, that, finding he could not propose any such 
method to himself^ by which he might extricate him- 
self out of the many diffipulties and labyrinths in which 

he was involved, he grew mor^ disposed to leave 

all things to their natural course, and God's provi- 
dence; and, by degrees, unbent his mind from the 

* Backtngham's Works, p. 408. 8 vo edition. ^ Character of Kiog 

Charles n. Svo. p. 40. Lond. 17^0. 
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* THE LIFE OP 

gree, he was subject to much weakness and 

knotty and ungrateful part of bis business, grew more 
remiss in his application to it, and indulged to bis 
youtb and appetite, that license and satisfaction that 
it desired, and for which he had opportunity enough, 
and could not be without ministers abundant for any 
«uch negociations ; the time itself, and the young peo- 
ple thereof, of either sex, having been educated in all 
the liberty of vice, without reprehension or restraint*/' 
I suppose the reader, by these authorities, will be fully 
satisfied of the genius and indolence, of Charles ; an 
indolence, contracted whilst abroad, and confirmed by 
indulgence from his Restoration to his death : which 
damped his iHiderstanding, and made it in a manner 
useless to those over whom he bare rule. For " when 
once the 'aversion to bear uneasiness taketh place in a 
mans mind, it doth so check all the passions, that they 
are dampt into a kind of indiflFerence ; they grow faint 
and languishing, and come to be subordinate to that 
fundamental maxim, of riot purchasing any thing at 
the price of a difficulty. This made that he had as 
little eageiness to oblige as he had to hurt men ; the 
motive of his giving bounties, was, rather to make 
men less uneasy to him, than more easy to themselves ; 
and yet no ill-nature all this while. He would slide 
frnm xm asking face, and could guess very well. It 
was throwing a man off from his shoulders, that leaned 
upon them with his whole weight; so that the party 
was not gladder to receive, than he was to give. It 
was a kind of implied bargain; though men seldom 
kept it, being so apt to forget the advantage they had 
received, that they would presume the king would as 

* Clarendon's Continuation, vol. It p. 38. ^ 
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tittle, remember the good he bad done tbem, so as to 
make it an argument against their next request. This 
principle, of making the love of ease exercise an en- 
tire sovereignty in his thoughts, would have been 
less censured in a private man, than migiit be in a 
prinice. The Gonseq;uence of it to the publick, chang- 
eth the nature of that quality ; or else a philosopher, 
in bis private capacity, might say a great deal to justify 
it. The truth is, a king is to be such a distinct crea- 
ture from a man, that their thoughts are to he put in 
quite a differing shape ; and it is such a disquieting 
task to reconcile them, that princes migbtrather expect 
to be lamented than to be envied, for being in a station 
that exposeth them, if they do not do more to answer 

Mien's expectations than human nature yvill allow.- ^ 

The love of ease is an opiate: it is pleasing for the 
time, quieteth the spirits ; but it hath its effects, that 
seldom fail to' be most fatal. The immoderate love of 
ease, maketh a man*s mind pay a passive obedience to 
any thing tfiat happeneth : it reduceth the thoughts^ 
from having desire, to.be content V Some of these 
reflexions areextreniely just; and I doubt not. of the 
reader's beiwg pleased with them, especially as they 
tend to illustrate the character of the monarch under 

consideration. It would- be injustice to Charles to 

omit Dr. Sprat's account of his encouragement of the 
Royal Society ; as it confirms what Burnet has related 
in the passage above cited. "When the society," 
say5 the writer, " first addressed themselves to his mai»- 
jeaty, he was pleased to express much satisfaction, 
that this entarprize was begun in bis reign. He then 
represented to them the gravity and difiiculty of their 
work ; and assured them of all the kind influence of 

f Character of I^ Charlei 11. p. 45—49. 



6 THE LIFE OF 

his power and prerogative. SiocfS that, he has fre^ 
quently committed many things to their search: be 
has refcrr'd many foreign rarities to theJr inspection r 
he has recommended many domestick improvements 
to their care: he has demanded the result of theit 
tryals, in many appearances of nature : be has been 
present, and assisted with bis own hands, at the per* 
forming of many of their experiments, in his gardens^ 
his parks, and on the riva:. And, besides, I will not 
coifceal, that he has sometimes reproved them for the 
slowness of their proceedings: at which reproofs they 
have not so much cause to be aiBicted that they are 
the reprehensions of a king, as to be comforted that 
they are the reprehensions of his^ love and affection to 
their progress. For a testimony of which royal be- 
nignity, and to free them from all hindrances and oc- 
casions of delay, he has giyen them the establishment 
of his letters patent V. 

One would think, by this passage, that the Royal Sor 
ciety had its beginning in this reign : but, setting asidr 
the name and the charter, it had its existence long 
before. For it was under the parliament, when the au- 
thority and the name of king was little reverenced, but 
^erit, 9nd arts of all kfnds, encom*aged. It was ia 
this memorable period, so favourable to liberty and 
the sciences, that this noble society, though without a 
name, was set on foot. 

** About the year 1645," says Dr. Wallis^ a very 
eminent member, " while I lived in London, at a time 
when, by our civil wars, academical studies were mucl^ 
interrupted in both opr tmiversities, besides the conver- 
sation of divers eminent divines, as to matters theologi- 
cal; I had the opportunity of being acquainted with 

■ History of tbe Royml Society, p. 133. 4to. Lend. 1667. 
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tf^en worthy persons^ inquisitive into natural philoso* 
phy, and other parts of human learning : and particu- 
lu'ly of what hath been called the New Philosophy, or 
Experimental Philosophy, We did, by agreemeot, 
divers of us meet ^veekly iii London, on a certain day,, 
to treat and discourse of such affairs. Of such num^ 
ber were, Dr. John Wilkins, afterwards Bishop ef- 
Chester; Dr. Jonathan Goddard, Dr. George Eat, 
Dr. Glisson, Dr. Merret, doctors in physick; Mr* 
Samuel Foster, then Professor of Astronomy at Gres* 
bam Ck)llege ; Mr. Theodore Haak, a German of the 
Palatinate, and then resident in London (who, I think, 
gave the first occasion, and first suggested these meet* 
iogs); and many others. These meetings we held 
sometimes at Dr. Goddard's lodgings, in Wood-atreet, 
or some convenient place near> on occasion of his 
keeping an operator for grinding glasses for telescopes 
and microscopes ; and sometimes at a. convenient place 
in Cheapside ; sometimes at Gresham iCoIlege, or some 
]|^e near adjoining. Our business was, precluding 
matters of theology and state affairs, to discourse and 
consider of philosophical enquiries, and such as related 
thereunto, as phy«ick, anatomy, geometry, astronomy, 
navigation, staticks, magneticks, cbemicks, mechanicks, 
and natural experiments; with the state of these stu- 
dies, as then .cultivated, at home and abroad. -^ About 

jibe year 1648, 1649, some of us beipg removed to 
Oxford, first Dr. W ilk ins, then I, and, soon after. Dr. 
Goddard, our company divided. Those in London 
continued J9 meet there, as before; and we with thorn, 
wheo we bad occasion to bie there. Apd those of us 
at Oxford, with Dr. Ward, since Bishop of Salisbury; 
Dr. Ralph Bathurst, now President of Trinity College, 
in Oxford ; Dr. Petty, since Sir William Petty ; Dr, 
Willis, then an eminent physician in Oj^fojrd; ayid 
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credulity*. Besides this,-- with a seeming 

divers others; continued such meetings in Oxford, 
^nd brought those studies into fashion there : meeting 
first at Dr. Pettie's lodgings, in an apothecarie's house, 
because of the convenience of inspecting drugs, and 
the like, as there was occasion : and, after his remove to 
Ireland, thp' not so constantly, at the lodgings of Dn 
Wilkins, then Warden of Wadham College ; and after 
his removal to Trinity College in Cambridge, at the 
lodgings of the honourable Mr. Robert Boyle, then 
resident for divers years in Oxford. Those meetings 
in London continued: and after the king's return, in 
1660, were increased \yith the accession of divers wor- 
thy ai^d honourable persons; and were afterwards in- 
icorporated by the name of the Royal Society^ &c« and 
so continues . to this day *. •' The reader will par- 
don a digression intended to restore the honour of so 
excellent an institution to its Tight authors; and to 
rescue the time of its formation from the foul slandqpi 
of barbarism^ ignorance, and darkness, so frequently 
cast on it^ 

. ' He was subject to much weakness and predulity.] 
.Wisdopi and folly; understanding and credulity; 

* Wallis's Accoant of some passages in bis life, quoted in the notes of 
the Life of A. Sidney, p. 44. 4to. Lond. 1763. And Ward's Preface to 
^e lives of the Professors of Gresham College, p. 10. fol. Lond. 1740. 
See also Sprat's History, p. 53. 

^ Wood, speaking of Henry Stubbe, says, while he continued underw 

graduate at Christ Church, Oxon, it was usual with him to discourse in the 

puMic schools very 6uenUy in the Greek tongue ; as it was, at the same 

"^liine, with one John Pettie, of Baliol, afterwards of Queen's College, and 

others, whose names are forgotten. But since the king's restoration, we 

have had no such matters ; which shews, in some part, that education and 

discipline were mote severe then (as indeed they were) than after, when 

^;<' scholars were given more to liberty and frivolous studies. Athenas Oxon* 

^ vol. lLc.561. 
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openness and frankness of heart, whicti 

though opposites and contraries, very frequently reside 
in one and the same man : and nothing is more cojn* 
men, than to see those of superior capacities fall int6 
weaknesses and follies, which men of plain sense hold 

in contempt and very deservedly ridicule. Witche$,; 

the stars, charms, oracles, ghosts, and every phant;om 
which weakness or wickedness, in various ages and 
different countries have imagined or feigned, have^ 
spme or other of them, been embraced, as truths, by 
men most respectable on account of their knowledge^ 
virtue and integrity. I need not quote proofs for this : 
such as are desirous of them may read Plutarch, among 
the ancients; and recollect, that the names of Sir Tho- 
mas Brown, Sir Matthew Hale, Mr. Boyle, knd many 
others, among the moderns; are in the number of the 
believers of the intercourse of the devil with the most 
wretched and despicable of the daughters of Eve. To 
yitiich may be added that the profession of a conjurer 
was so very common amongst the catholics, that a 
question is put by the Jesuit Sanchez, " whether a 
conjurer is obliged to return the gain which he makes 
by conjuration? Which he thus resolves: * If thecon-' 
jurer has not taken the care and pains to know, by the 
devil's means, what could not be known otherwise; he 
is obliged to restitution: but if he has taken all due 
care, he is not obliged *.'' No wonder, therefore, is it 
to find a prince of Charles's character, who was unused 
to enquiry, and accustomed to assent to those aboutr 
him, liable to weakness, and exposed to credulity* 
Burnet tells us, " the king had ordered Mountague, 
bis ambassa4or at Paris, in the year 1678, to find ou| 

* Paschars Letters, to]. I. p. 183. 8ro. Lond. 1744. 
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pleased much those who came near him, 

an astrologer, of whom it was no wonder he had a good 
opinion : for he had, long before his restoration, fore- 
told, he should enter London on the SQth of May, — ^60. 
He was yet alive; and Mountague found him, and saw 
he was capable of being corrupted. So he resolved to 
prompt him, to send the king such hints as should 
serve his own ends. And he was so bewitched with 
the duchess of Cleveland, that he trusted her with this 
secret. But she, growing jealous of a new amour, took 
all the ways she could think on to ruin him ; reserving 
this of the astrologer for her last shift. And by it she 
compassed her ends: for Mountague was entirely lost 
upon it with the king, and came over without being 
recalled*." This, at first sight, seems a strange pas^ 
sage : a passage which seems to have been picked up 
merely to reflect on theking and the ambassador. But 
improbabilities, though, for a time, they may and 
ought to hinder the assent of the human mind ; do not, 
ought not, always to prevent it. Our understandings are 
too narrow; our knowledge too little; our experience 
too small ; to say, absolutely, what is, pr what is not, 
possible, or impossible, to be believed, or done, hymen 
"variously circumstanced: and, therefore, foolish as this 
story may now appear, it yet, possibly, may be very 

true; nay, certainly, is so. For the duchess of 

Cleveland's letter to the king, is now in the British 
Museum ; dated, Paris, Tuesday the 28th, — 78, and 
in it is contained the following expressions : " When 
I was to come over," says she, " he [Mountague] 
brought me two letters to bring to you, which he read 
hoth to me before he sealed them. Th^ one was h 

• Burnet, vol. *(. p. 4S2* 
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manS; that^ he said^ you bad great faith in ; for thai 
he had, at several tim^s^ foretold things to you that 
were of co^nsequence; and that you believed him in all 
things, like a changeling as you were: and that now 
he had wrote you word, that, in a few months, the king 
of France, and his son, were threatened with death ; or, 
at least, with a great fit of sickness, in which they 
would be in great danger, if they did not die : and that 
therefore he counselled you to defer any resolutions 
either of war or peace, till some mt)nths were past ; for 
that, if this happened, it would make a great change 
fn France. The ambassador, after he had read this to 
me, said. Now the good of this is, said he, that I can 
do what I will with this man: for he is poor; and a 
good i^um of money will make him write whatever I 
will. So he proposed to nje, that he and I should join 
together in the ruin of my lord treasurer [Danby], 
and the duchess of Portsmouth ; which might be done 
thus : The man, though he was infirm and ill, should 
go into England; and there, after having been a little 
time, to sollicit you for money ; for that you were so* 
base, that, though you* employed him, you let him 
starve; so that he was obliged to give him 60/. and 
that the man had writ several times to you for money. 
And, says he, when he is in England, he shall tell the 
king things that he foresees will infallibly ruin him; 
and so wish those to be removed, as having an ill star, 
that would be unfortunate to you if they were not re* 
moved : but if that were done, he was confident you 
would have the most glorious reign that ever was. 
This, says he, I am sure I can order so, as to bring to 
a good eff'ect, if you will*." From this letter, we may 
judge of the goodness of .Burnet's intelligence; and 

*See the Appendix. 
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jcotify an opinion, by too many entertained, that lie 
^as hasty and credulous, and a mere recorder of the 
tales aad scandals of the times. 

I will conclude this note with the words of M. Ic 
Clerc, a man equally remarkable for his sei;ise, learning, 
a»]d freedom of thought. " There is nothing so com7 
moQ as to see unbelievers," says he, '^ strongly per- 
9waded of Judiciary Astrology; and believing, that 
magicians can do several things beyond the power and 
order of nature. Two great ministers of state, for ex- 
ample, whose actions will not let us think that religion 
was one of their greatest virtues, are both accused of 
believittg the predictions of astrologers : and one of 
them, of perswading himself, that a man who vomited 
several sorts of liquors, did it by the help of magick. 
Cardinal Richlieu, says an historian, consulted, besides 
astrology, all kinds of divination ; even silly women, 
whose knowledge consists in vapours, that make them 
foretell, by chance, some fortuitous events. He was 
so credulous, as to attribute to the operation of the de- 
vil, the art of throwing out at the mouth all sorts of 
liquors, after having first drunk water ; as was done by 
an Italian mountebank. Mazarine, who was not yet a 
cardinal, having at so simple a discourse burst out into 
laughing, had like to lose his favour by it: for the 
cardinal being provoked at this mirth, whereby he 
thought Mazarine jeer'd him, said, ironically, to him, 
that he was not Monsieur Mazarine, who had a pro- 
found and exact knowledge of every thing. Mazarine 
very submissively reply'd, that, giving the fifty pistoles 
which the moimtebank demanded for teaching his se- 
cret, it might be seen whether the devil had any hand 
in it. Mazarine himself looked upon all divinations as 
fopperies; except astrology, which he strongly fancied, 
though he feigned the contrary. When Madam Man^ 

6 ^ 
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he was an arrant dissembler*; asiscon- 

cini, his sister, dy'd; and afterwards the duchess of 
Mercosur, his niece, according to the prediction of an 
astrologer at Rome, given in writing a great while be- 
fore, he became extraordinary sad and melancholy, not 
out of tenderness to his relations, bnt because this 
same astrologer had fix'd the term of his own death to 
a time that was very near. He lost his appetite upon 
it, and slept not for many nights *.'* 

' He was an arrant dissembler.] We have seen the 
dissimulation of Charles in Scotland ^ : a dissimulation 
so base, that it made deep impressions on the minds of 
many; and gave his adversaries a handle to represent 
him in no very favourable light. This is taken notice 
of, and attempted to be apologized for, in the declara- 
tion concerning ecclesiastical affairs, published soon 
after the Restoration. "We have found,'* says the 
declaration, *'' ourself not so candidly dealt with as we 
have deserved ; and that there are unquiet and restless 

spirits, who continue their bitterness against the 

church, and endeavour to raise jealousies of us, and to 
lessen our reputation by their reproaches, as if we 
were not true to the professions we have made. And, 
in order thereunto, they have very unseasonably 
caused' to be printed, published, and dispersed, 
throughout the kingdom, a declaration heretofore print-' 
ed, in our name, in Scotland ; of which we shall say no 
more, than that the circumstances, by which we were 
enforced to sign that declaration, are enough known to 
the world; and that the worthiest and greatest part of 
that nation did even then detest and abhor the ill usag$ 
of us in that particular, when the same tyranny was 

* Causes of Incredulity, p. 24. t2mo. Loud. 169"^. " In vol. IV. note 14. 
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fessed even by his friends, and very little W 

^jxercisfed there, by the power of a few ill men, which^ 
at that time, had spread itself over this kingdom ; and 
therefore we had no reason to expect, that we should 
at thid season (when we are doing all we can' to wipes 
out the memory of all that hath been done amiss by 
other men, and, we thank God, have wiped it out of 
our own remembrance), have been ourself assaulted 
with those reproaches; which we will likewise foi:* 
get*"- This is but a poor apology. If circum- 
stances had not enforced, Cromwell had been no dis« 

scmbler. To go on. Sheffield observes, that 

*' Charles was not falsetto his word; but full of dissimu- 
lation, and very adroit at it^."— r — And Saville, after 
taking notice, " that princes dissemble with too many 
not to have it discovered ;" adds, " no wonder then 
that he [Charles] carried it so far that it was disco- 
vered. Men," continues he, " compared notes, and 
got evidence: so that those whose morality would 
give them leave, took it for an excuse for serving him 
ill. Those who knew bis face, fixed their ey^s there; 
and thought it of more importance to see, than to hear > 
what he said. His face was as little a blab as most 
mens; yet, though it could not be called a prat- 
tling face, it would sometimes tell tales to a good 
observer. When he thought fit to be angry, he had a 
very peevish memory: there was hardly a blot that 
escaped him. Ac the same time that this shewed the 
strength of his dissimulation, -it gave warning too: it 
fitted his present purpose, but it made a discovery that 
put men more upon their guard against him V 

• Keoaet*s Register, p. «89. * Buckingham's Works, toI. II. p. 58. 
* Character of K. Cbarles II. p. 1^. 
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Atvstihu, it. will be no difficult matter for the readef 
to belieye, " that, wheh the king passed through the 
City towards Westminster^ the London ministers at* 
tended- him with acclamations ; and, by the hands of 
old Mr. Arthur Jaekson^ presentied him with a rich- 
adorned Bible, which he received, and told them, it 
should be the rule of his actions*/' Nor can we won- 
der that a prince of this character, in order to keep up 
appearances j should order attempts to be made to re- 
cover his brother from popery; which he himself was^^ 
probably, — ^as we shall soon see — far from being disin- 
clined to. This particular we find in a letter from 
Sancroft to Morley, dated,' Feb. 11, IGVs, in the foU 
lowing words: *' Yesterday I had a private intimation 
from my superiour, that it is his pleasure that some 
further attempt should speedily be made to recover the 
duke of York out of that foul apostacy into which the 

busy traytors from Rome have seduced him**." • 

There is another stdry related, by an anonymous writer^ 
which, possibly, may be true, as being consistent with 
the king's character; though I will not charge myself 

with the proof of it. -" Whilst the king lay at 

Breda, daily expecting the English navy for his trans- 
portation.; the dissenting party, fearing the worst, 
thought it but reasonable to lend a select number of 
their most eminent divines to wait upon his majesty m 
Holland, in order to get the most advantageous pro- 
mises from him they could, for the liberty of their con- 
sciences. Of the number of these divines, Mr. Case 
was one; who, with the rest of his brethren, coming 
where the king lay, and desiring to be admitted into 
the king's presence, were carried up into the chambej: 

* Baxter>» Life, p.. 218* ^ SUte Letters of Heuir, Bftrl of Ola- 

mdon, yqI 11. p. 273. 4tO. Oxoo. 1763. 
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next, or very near, the king's closet; but told witba), 
that the king was busy at his devotions, and that till 
hfe had done they must be contented to stay. Being 
thus left alone (by contrivance, no doubt), and hearing 
a sound of groaning piety, such was the curiosity of 
•Mr. Case, that he would needs go and lay his ear to 
the closet door. But, Heavens ! how was the good old 
man ravished to hear the pious ejaculations that fell 
from the king's lips !— Lord— since thou art pleased to 
restore me to the throne of my ancestors, grant me a 
heart constant in the exercise and protection of thy 
true protestant reiigion.^-Never may I seek the op- . 
pression of those who, out of tenderness of their con- 
sciences, are not free to conform to Outward and indif- 
ferent ceremonies. — ^With a great deal more of the 

same cant*." This account is far enough from 

being improbable: for, on good authority, we are as- 
sured, " that when he received the London minister*, 
which went to him at the Hague, he had these memo- 
rable and rare expressions : That he would make it his 
business to bring virtue and sobriety into fashion and 
repute in England ; and though there were a profane 
drinking party, which would be esteemed bis best and 
only friends, he would make the more haste into Eng- 
land, to let such men know, that he was their worst 
enemy, for they were the devil's party, and none of 
his. These were his words; and, which is the true 
Jionour of them, they were free; not drawn from him, 
or suggested to him^." — These, and facts like these^ 
will establish the character of Charles for dissimula- 
tion ; and class him, in this respect, with many of his 
most zealous opponents. Lord Halifax attempts to 

• Secret History of the Reign* of Charles II. and James 11^ ISmo.' 
T^ 20. ia90. » kenoet's Register, p. 46^. 
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be relied on.— ^— He is acctlsed^ (Perhaps 
not without foufadation, of ingratitude* to^ 

apologize (or hiiil, hot^ever, on this hfead. " If he 
dissembled," says' he, " let as remember, first, that he 
was a king ; and that dii^simnlatioti is a jewel of the 
drown : next; that it is very hard for a man lidt to d6 
sometimes too much of that, which he conclndeth nc* 
cessary for him to practise. Men should consider^ 
that as thete Would be no false dice, if there were no 
fi-ue one^; so if dissembling is grown utiiversal, it 
ceaseth to be fo^l play, hating an implied allowance 
by the general practice. He that was so often forced 
to dissemble in his own defence, might the better have 
the privtledge sometiihes to be the aggressor^ ixkd td 
deal with men at their own wedpon*.'' What fofCifc 
there is in this, the reader will determine. 

* He has befen accused o? ingratitude.] Thi^ wai 
llie charge against him soon after his Restoration, by 
parties, and private persons. " They who had suf- 
fered much in their fortunes, and, by frequent impri- 
sonments-, and sequestrations, and compositions, ex- 
pected large recompences and reparations in honours^ 
which th^y could riot support, or offices which they 
could not di^chafge, or laiids and money which th(f 
king had not to give ; as all dispassioned men Icnew 
the condition^ which the kihg was obliged to perfor% 
and that the act of indemnity discharged all those for- 
feitares which could hkve beeh applied to their bferie^ 
fit ; and therefore they who had been, Wifeoiit com- 
parison, the greatest siiflferers in their fortunes, and iU 
ft!l respedts had mierited most, never made any ityctmv6^ 

* Character ot IL Charles n. p. 56. Ccr^|iare a p^uraft^i» firdDar thi^ 
Aati-MachiaTel, quoted in the life of Cfaarles I. jH 83. 
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wards those from whorti he had redeive^ 
very great obligations in his necessities;- 

nient suits to the king, but modestly left the memory 
and consideration of all they had done, or uadergone, 
to his majesty's oWn gracious reflex-ions. They were 
observed to be modt importunate, who had deserved 
least, and were least capable to perform any notable 
seryice; and none had more esteem of themselves^ 
and believed preferment to be more due to them, thaof 
a sort of men who had most loudly began the king's* 
health in taverns; especially if, for any disorders which 
had aCcpnapanied it, they had suffered imprisonment^ 
without any other pretence of merit, or running any 
qther hazard *."—— These are the words of Clarendon : 
words of severity, but perhaps justice, to many bf hi$ 
party; though they come with a very ill grace from a 
ipan who received twenty thousand pounds, from thq 
king's bounty, soon after his arrival in England^: who' 
bad never snflFered imprisonment, or run hazard in the 
field, for the royal cause; and who, moreover, had pro-* 
cured of the king live manor of Cornbury, in Oxford-' 
shire, forfeited by the attainder of Sir John Danvers^ 
one of the late king's judges*^. We are not to wonder 
then that the cavaliers complained highly of their 
l^eing neglected, as Burnet assures us they did : or that, 
upon Clarendon's beating down the value they set on 
their services, an implacable hatred took place in the 
breasts of many of them against him**. For to be 
neglected, and contemned at the same time, by persons 
jve have wished to serve, and for whom we have suffer- 
i;d, is hardly to be borne by men of virtue ; much lesa 

. * Clarendon's Continuation, vol. 11. p. 35» " Id. p. 60. * Wood'» 
Athenae^ vol. II. c. 534. ^ See Burnet, vol. L p. 165. 
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and even towards the memory of his father, 

by those unacquainted with it.- If his lordship, as 

was given out, advised the king to gain his enemies, 
since he was sure of his friends hy their principles; 
we cannot be at a loss to account for their ill will. 
-^ — =-^— To go on. Burnet observes of his majesty, that 
** he had been obliged to so many, who had been faith- 
ful to him, and careful of him, that he seemed ^Fter* 
wards to resolve to make an equal return to them all; 
and finding it not easy to reward them all as they de^- 
served, he forgot them all alike. Most princes' sefem 
to have this pretty deep in them ; and to think^ that 
they ought never to remember past servicefs, but that 
their acceptance of them is a full reward. He, of all 
in our age, exerted this piece of prefo^^ative in the 
amplest manner: for he never seemed to charge his 
memoty, or trouble his thoughts, with the sense of any 
of the services that had been done him*.'' It ap- 
pears also, from the satires of the times, that ingi^ti«> 
cude was imputed to Charles. 

•* His father's foes he does reward, 

Preserving those, that cut ofTs head : 
Old cavaliers, the crown's best gaard. 

He lets tbem starve iot want of bread*' 

. Never was any king, endu'd 
With so much grace and gratitude." 

HOCHEStlK. 

** To see them who suffered for father and son, 
And helped to bring the latter to's throne, 
Who, with lives and estates, did loyally serve, 
Aod yet, for all this, can nothing deserve. ' 
The king looks not on them, prefenneot'0 deny'd 'em ; 
The Roundheads insult, and the Courtiers deride '«m." 

MAftTiL 

c I ^ * Bumeti vol. ( p. 611. 
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he was ifTdtttiiig in that respect, which his 

Tbifll Was the language of the times. Nor did it want 
truth for its fottodatiea. Lord Clarendon, as we have 

seen, endeavours to excuse and justify bis master; ^ 

hut how very poorly, is about to appears I will not 
berfe take notice erf CharWs treatment of the body of 
the presbyterians, to whom he, in a good measure, 
owed his crown : but will confine myself to the cases of 
a few persons, one of whom only was of that persuasion. 
The marquis of Argyle was executed^ as it is well 
known, soon after Charles had taken possession of the 
tbrbe kingdoms. He had been looked on as an enemy 
Ipy the former king ; — ^he certainly was so to his designs } 
•L^^nd it was alledged, ** that he had hindered the Scots 
from inviting bis majesty, and> as long as possible, 
kept him from being received by them :" but, at the 
same time, it is confessed, '' that when there was no 
remedy, and that he was actually landed, no man paid 
him so much reverence and outward respect, and gave 
80 good an example to all others, with what veneratioB 
their king ought to be treated, as the marquis of Argyle 
did ; and in a very short tiine made hinwelf agreeable 
and acceptable to him. And though he pever con- 
sented to any. oiie thing of moment which the king 
asked of him, and even itt those seasons in which he 
was used with the most rudeness by the clergy, and 
with some barbarity by his son the lord Lome, whom 
he had mad^ captain of his majesty's guard, tp guard 
him from his friends> and from all who he desired should 
have access to him; the tnarquis still had that address^ 
that he perswaded him all in^ for the btot. When 
the other faction prevailed, in which there were like- 
wise crafty managers, and that his counsels were com- 
monly rejected, be eatrted hlmi^Cflf so, that they wh» 
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friends thought needful, and all mankind 

hated him most W€re willing to <;ompoutid with him, 
and that his majesty should not withdraw his counte- 
nance from him. But he continued in aH his diarges, 
aiid had a very great party in the parliament that was 
most devoted to serve the king; so that his majesty 
wets often put to desire his help to compass what he 
desired. He did Ireartily oppose the king's marching 
with his army into England; the ill success wheredf 
made many men helieve^ afterwards, that he had more 
reasons for the counsels he gave, than they h^d who 
were of another opinion. And the king was so far 
from thinking him his enemy, that, when it was pri- 
vately proposed to him, by those he trusted most, that 
Be mi^t be secured from doing hurt when the king 
was marched into Engfend, since he was so much 
against it; his majesty would by no means consent to 
it, but parted with him very graciously, as w}th one 
he expected good service from. All which the com- 
missioners [of Scotland, foes to Argyle] well rememberr 
ed, and were very unwilling that he should be again 
admitted into his presence, to make his own excuses 
for any thing he could be charged with. Atid his 
behaviour afterwards, and the good correspondence he 
had kept with Cromwell, but especially some confident 
averments of some particular words or actions which 
related to the murder of his fattier, prevailed with his 
majesty not to speak with him, which he laboured hj 
many addresses in petitions to the king, and letters to 
some of those who were trusted by him, which were 
often presented by hiife wife, and his son, and in which 
he only desired, to speak with the king, or with some 
of those lords, pretending, that he should inform and 
communicate somewhat that would highly concern his 
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expected from him; though he endeavour- 
majesty's service. But the fciog not vouchsafing toj 
admit him to his presence, the English lords had no, 
mind to have anj^ conference with a man who had so 
dark a character, or to meddle in an affair that must);^ 
examined and adjudged by the jaws of Scotland : and 
so it was resolved, that the marquis of Argyle should 
be sent by sea into Scotland, to be tried before the 
parliament there, when the commissioner should arrivfi 
who was dispatched thither with the rest of the lords, 
as spon as the seals, and other badges of their several 
oflSces, could be prepared. And what afterwards be- 
came of the niarquis, is know^ to all men V It is^ 

J think, very easy to conclude, from this narrative, — 
though partial and untrue in many parts of it, — that; 
Charles was under very great obligations to Argyle ; 
and that his refusing to see him, and his delivering 
Jiim up to the rage of his enemies, was highly un- 
grateful. If innocent, the marquis had a right to hi^ 
protection: — if guilty, bis services claimed, at least, 
so small a favour as to be heard by the king in his 
own defence. But his majesty's ingratitude in this 
affair will be farther manifested by the following letter, 
or declaration, written with his own hand, and signed 
with his seal manual, dated at St. Johnstoun^ Sept. 24, 
1650. — " Having taken into my consideration the 
faithful endeavours of the marquis of Argyle^ for re- 
storing me to my just rights, and the happy settling o^ 
iny dominions; I am desirous to let the world se^ 
how sensible I am of his real respect to me, by som^ 
particular marks of my favour to him, by which they 
may see the trust and confidence which I repose iq 

^ Clarendon's Continuation, vol. IL p. 99* 
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cd to excuse himself from the imputation 

him: and, particularly, I do promise, that I will 
malce him duke of Argyle, and knight of the garter, 
and one of the gentlemen of my hed-chamber; and' 
this to be performed when he shall think it fit. And IT 
do farther promise him, to hearken to his counsels — — 

worn out whenever it shall please God to restore 

me to my just rights in England, I shall see him paid 
the forty thousand pounds sterling which is due to 
him. All which I do promise to make good upon the 
word of a king *. 

CHARLES K.*' 

But all these promises, we have seen, were of no 
Signification. Such was the faith, such the gratitude, 
of this prince! — ^-Nor was the treatment of Charles 
Stanley, earl of Derby; whose father lost his head, and 
he his liberty, for the king; much better. The last 
earl of Derby, of the Stanley family, has perpetuated 
it by the following inscription, on a building erected 
at Knowsley, his seat in Lancashire. 

'' James, earl of Derby, lord of Man and the Isles, 
grandson of James, earl of Derby, and of Charlotte, 
daughter of Claude duke de la Tremouille, whose hus^ 
band, James, was beheaded at Bolton, xv. Octob* 
MDCLii. for the strenuously adhering to Charles the 
Second, who refused a bill, past unanimously by both 
houses of parliament, for restoring to the family the 
estate lost by his loyalty to him. mdccxxxu^.'* 
His majesty, however, rewarded the son with the lord, 
lieutenancies of two counties '^ { 

• Wodrow'8 History of Uie Sufferings of the Cliurch of Scotland, vol. I, 
p. 56. fol. Ediob. 1721. See also Biographia Britannica, p. 1130. 
* Rapin's History of England, by Tindal, vol. II. p. 586. in the notes, 
^ (Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, vol. II. p. 4. 
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Ijy weak rejisonp. After this, we shall not 

Cl&i?ndoi| we have |ia4 occasion fr^qpently to qiiote. 
He was a vn^n of parts^ ^nd industry ; though not very, 
fit for a st^t^sn^an, by reason of his prid^> vanity, 
"pfLXUsiityj ap^ ignorance in public affairs- Attached, 
howev^V bi^ w£^9 to b^i^ master, by principle ^nd ipp]i- 
nation; and studiou$ to promote his interest. The 
rpcojcnmqndation of Charles I. whose cause be had 
espous^di ^nd a long ^xile, had given him conse-* 
quence with the young monarch ; to whom his un(ler- 
standing and diligence were, on many occasio^is, very 
useful, surrounded as he was by visionaries, debau- 
idiees, and idlers of various kinds. 

At the Restoration, this man was loaded with honour^ 
and fiivours : but he soon lo»t ground with the king, 
who suffered his enemies to persecute him ; and even 
joined with them so far as to hurry him out of the 
kingdom, apd assent to a bill devised for his perpetual 
banishment. If the account his lordship has given of 
this affair, be true; the king must have had a base ' 
heart indeed. For his lordship informs us, ^ that his 
iHiajesty sent to the archbishop of Canterbuiy, that he 
should, in bis majesty's name, command all the 
bishops' bench to concur in thanking him tor removing 
the chancellor [Clarendon]; that he publickly denied 
what he had declared to the duke of York, and which 
he had given him liberty to report, in his vindication ; 
that he discoursed of him differently to different 
persons; and, lastly, by deceitful promises, induced him 
to fly, and thereby expose himself, with seeming 
justice, to the penalties which were afterwards inflicted 
on him \^ Whether the chancellor was justly punishecj 

f PoQtipPPUQD, vol. III. p, 841-^&T, 
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hy p^MsLfikeni, is qqi here the questioa.— 'I wiH 

add but one instance more of the ingratitude o£ 
Ci^arles; bpt that is such a one as will s^ve to i)l|]$.n 
trate his character very remarkably.——- — It is w^U 
known that Charles I. was talked of as a maityr, both 
t^efore and after bis son's restoration: as a inartjri^ 
therefore^ it was naturally to be supposed he woiild b^ 
honoured. ThiS;^ of course, would produce a sol^i^i; 
internment; and a superb monument, suitable to the 
great merits apd dignity of the person. And, if lord 
Clarendon may be believed, " hi^ majesty had re- 
solved to do it before his comiug into England." Why 
it was not done, his lordship has told u^ a long*winde4 
itory ; the substance of which is, that the body of th^ 
king's father could not be found at Windsor, where it 
had been interred, because the lords Southan^pton and 
l^indsey, who had attended on that occasion, ^^ couI4 
not recollect their memories, nor find any one mark by 
which they could make any judgment near what place 
the kings body lay*." — This, was the excuse to savQ 
appearances; aod cover over disregard and neglect of 
^parent, who, in his eye, had nothing of the tyrant or 
Ibe to mankind. For, in fact, it was nothi4ig but an 

Excuse; and founded in falsehood too. "It has 

been made a question, and a wonder, by many, why 
a particular monument was not erected for Charles I/' 
says Echard, " after tbe restoration of his son ; especially 
when the parliament was well inclined to have given a 
good sum for that grateful purpose. This has caused 
several conjectures, and reflections : and intimationa 
have been given, as if the royal body bad never been 
deposited there [Windsor]; or, else, bad afterwards 

* Clarendon's Omtinuation, ^1. IL p. 192. and History of the Re^ 
^Uioq, vol. V. p. 9(1. 
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been removed by the regicides ; and the lord Claren- 
don himself speaks softly and suspiciously of this 
matter, as if he believed that the body could not be 
found. But to remove all imaginations, we shall insert 
a memorandum, or certificate, sent by Mr. John Sewell, 
a register at Windsor Castle : * Anno 1696, SeptembeiP 
twenty-first, the same vault in which king Charles the 
First was buried, was opened, to lay in a still-born 
child of the then princess of Denmark, now our 
gracious queen. On the king's coffin, the velvet pall 
was strong and sound; and there was about the coffin 
a leaden band, with this inscription cut through it, 
King Charles, mdcxlviii. Queen Jane's cofliin 
was whole, and entire: but that of king Henry the 
Eighth was sunk in upon the breast part; and the 
lead and wood consumed with the heat of the gums he 
was embalmed with: and when I laid my hand on it, 
it was run together, and hard, and had no noisome 
smell.' ' As a farther memorandum, relating to king 
Charles's interment,' he says, ' that \vhen the body 
of king Charles the First lay in state, in the dean's 
hall, the duke of Richmond had the coffin opened, 
and was satisfy'd that it was the king's body. This 
several people have declared they knew to be true, 
who were alive, and then present; as, Mr. Randolph of 
New Windsor, and others : so that he thinks the lord 
Clarendon was misled in that matter; and that king 
Charles the Second never sent to enquire after the 
body, since it was well known, both to the inhabitants 
of the castle and town, that it was in that vault*.'* 
That lord Clarendon's tale is mere fiction, may be, I 
think, concluded from the house of commons voting, 
Jan. 30, 1G77, sixty-eight thousand pounds for the 

^ History of England, vol. II. p. -649. , 
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Prouder to find him unjust to such as were 
not in his favour^; or even cruel to those 

interment of Charles T. and for erecting him a mona- 

inent. In Grey's Parliamentary Debates, there are 

Several speeches of the courtiers in favour of the resolu- 
tion; — not a word, from any one, that it was difficult 

to find the body*. -A bill was brought in, and 

ordered ' to be read a second time ; whether it was 

passed into a law, or not, I cannot certainly say. 

If not, bis majesty must be blamed ; for the house ex- 
pressed a high veneration for the martyr.- Such was 

the gratitude of Charles to his father! Such the reven 
rence and regard to his memory! The obligations to^ 
parents are of the highest nature; and to be ungrateful 
to them, is to expose one's self to the haired and con- 
tempt of mankind. " Oranes immemoreiti beneficii 
oderunt: e&mque injuriam in deterrenda liberalitate 
«ibi etiam fieri ; eiimque, qui faciat, communem hosteiOK^ 
tenuiorum putant^." 

' He was unjust to such as were not in his favour; 
&c.] Sheffield says, '^ He was surely inclined to jus- 
tice ; for nothing else would have retained him so fast 
^o the succession of a brother, against a son he was so 
fond of, and the humour of a party he so much feared. 
I am willing also to impute to his justice, whatever 
^ems in some measure to contradict the general opi- 
nion of his clemency ; as his suflfering always the 
rigour of the law to proceed not only against all high- 
waymen, but also several others, in whose cases the 
lawyers (according to their wonted custom) had used 
^metimes a great deal of hardship and severity V' 

I Journal ; and Grey's Debates, vol. V. p. 33. ^ Cicero. ? Sh^^ 
4eld'» Worki, vol II. p. 58^ 
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who, by their actions, or writings, had 
procured his displeasure. — ^-tr-In respect to 

Bnrnct however declares, '^ that he seemed to have no 
bowels or tenderness in his nature: and in the end of 
his life he became cruel. He was apt to forgive/' 
continues this writer, "all crimes; even blood itself; 
j^ he never forgave any thing that was done against 
himself, after his first and general aot of indemnitj, 
which was to be reckoned as done rather upon maxims 
of state than inclinations of mercy V — This seems 
very severe; but may, notwithstanding, be much more 
true than the character given by the duke of Bucking-* 
bam, just above recited. Let facts, however, deter-t 
mine. Harrington, the celebrated writer oftheOceana^ 
had been a companion of Charles I. in the midst of 
his distresses ; by whom he was esteemed, and regarfled* 
He was, however, a republican ; and writ many noble 
pieces in that cause, which have conveyed his name 
down with honour to posterity. This man, in December, 
1661, was seized, and committed to the Tower, for 
treasonable designs and practices: and though no proof 
at all was made of it, he lay in close confinement t^ere 
five months, and aft^wards, unknown to his friends^ 
was suddenly hurried on shipboard, and confined in St. 
Nicholas Island, near Plymouth. This impaired his 
health, and brought on disorders, which rendered the 
remaining part of his life very unhappy. This, surely, 
was injustice: injustice in the king, to whom his case 
had been represented, and from whom even an ex* 
change of prison could not be obtained but on ex^ 
cessive baiP.— Nevill, the author of Plato Redivivus, 

» Barnet, vol. I. p. 613. b See Toland»s Life of Harrtogton, 

Wood's Athene, and Biographia Britannica, 
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^amafi of rank and leafQing/suiFer^d alsd impri^onmeiitf 
as did Wildinan, and tnany others of the party, fo# 
feigned crimes: it being t&e mode of the coaft, at 
thin time^ to invent tales, in order to cover over their 
malice to such as had been their opponents. Partieulard 
will easily be recollected by such as wte convetsant itt 

our histories. But the case of Sir Henry Vane is str 

very remarkable, and the king himself was so deep in 
the desi^ against his life, which was most unjustlj 
tak^n from him, that I cannot do justice to my sub- 
ject without enlarging on it. It is well knoWn that 
Ihift gentleman had ii principal hand iil bringiilg lord 
StraJfFord to justice; in resisting the tyranhy of Charles 
I. and reduciiig him to a condition in which he waft 
glad to sue for peace ; and that he even advised against 
eldsiiSig With him in the Isle rf Wight. He, however^ 
Bt^ver sat in judgment on the king: he never dloseet 
with Ootnwiell, but suffered imprisonment from him ; 
and adhered steadily to the cadse of the parliament^ 
which from the beginning he had embraced. Od theso 
accounts, though he was excepted in' the Bill of In* 
dbmhky, the lords and commons joined in a petitibii 
to the King, that if he were attaifatM, yet execiition a^ 
to bis iifb might be remitted, m he wste net one of tho^ 
itnmediate murderers of his father ; against whom alooer 
his insfj^ty hatl declared his pleai^ure to proceed*. 
On tiie petition's being predented, by the lord chancel'* 
Idr, it was promised to be complied with by the king K 
His life'was now deemed sa£r. But on a new pafliah' 
meat bein^ called, which lias wholly devdted to the 
court, it was determined that he should feel the eifeotar 
of its resentment. Aecordirtgly the house of cdm*' 

* See Journals of the House of Commons, Sept. 5, 1660. ^ Thurloe^ 
?•!. Vir, p. 914. 
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mons ordered, '* that Sir Henry Vane, and col. Lath- 
bert, that are wholly excepted and foreprized out of 
the Act of Indemnity, be left to be proceeded against 
according to law : and it is recommended to Mr. At- 
torney General, to take care of the proceedings against 
them*." The order was once or twice more renewed t 
and Sir Henry, in consequence thereof, was brought to 
a trial at the King's Bench, June 2 and 6, 1662. The 
iqdictment was for high treason, evidenced " by con- 
sulting, with others, to bring the king to destruction, 
and to hold him out from the exercise of his regal 
authority; and then, usurping the government, and 
appointing officers of the army raised against the king; 
as also assembling in a warlike manner.'' This indict-* 
ment, it is evident, was fitted for almost every person 
concerned in the government from the death of the 
late king, whose death is not laid to Sir Henry's 
charge, though it was the alone crime which his pre- 
sent majesty, as we have seen, declared that he de- 
sired should be capitally punished. Vane made seve- 
ral exceptions to the indictment; and, among other 
things, said, ^^ Here is a long time of action for which 
I am charged; and I may be concerned for what I 
acted as a member in that sovereign court of parlia- 
ment; and* if anything concerns the jurisdiction of 
that court, I ought not to be judged here\" The 
court and council at this took great offence. How- 
ever, upon his pleading Not guilty, four days were al- 
lowed him to prepare himself for his trial. 
: On the day appointed, the prisoner was brought to 
the bar ; where the attorney general opened, the charge, 
and witnesses were called in support, of it. Sir Henry 
then was required to make his defence t which he did 

' • Journal, July 1, 1661. »» SUtc Trials, vol. II. p. 4c4, fol. Lond. 

nao. 
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iRFith great freedom, spirit, and bravery. Among other 
filings, he said, ^' If he should be now called in ques- 
tion for those things which were transacted in that 
pai'liament> of which he was a member; he should 
have the comfort and peace of those actions to' sup>« 
port him in his greatest sufferings/' He addedy 
** That if he were excepted [from pardon], then must 
he be judged for the crime of the whole nation : and 
that crime must be ravelled into through him: that 
the case is such as never yet fell out; to wit, that the 
government being entrusted to three estates, they 
should so fall out among themselves, as the people 
cannot tell which to obey : that where these great 
changes fall out, it is not possible for any man to pro- 
ceed according to all formalities of law : that there 
Was a political power, by the act of 17 Caroii, co-ordi- 
nate with the king; and where these powers are not 
in conjunction, but in enmity to each other, no courts 
inferior to the parliament, by whose authority these 
things were acted, ought to be judges of this case, 
which certainly. never happened before. He, more- 
over, offered these points to be considered, and pray'd 
earnestly to have council assigned him to speak to 
them. 

" 1. Whether the collective body of the parliament 
can be impeached of high treason? 

" 2. Whether any person, acting by authority of par- 
liament, can (so long as he acted by that authority) 
commit treason ? 

^' 3. Whether matters, acted by that authority, can 
be called in question in an inferior court? 

" 4. Whether a king dejure, and out of possession^ 
can have treason committed against him, he not being 
king de facto, and in actual possession ?" 

It may very easily be supposed, that all these ques- 
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tidus were determined by crown law ; and that ih(t 
prison^, notwitbstanding all he could say^ was found 
guilty of high tre&son. On this^ his majesty was de- 
terminedy notwithstanding his promise^ to avail him*^ 
self of the verdict: as appears by the following copy 
of an original letter, writteti from " Hamton Courts 
Sdtotdty, two in the afternoone. 

" The relation that hath been made to me of Sir H; 
Vatie's carriage yesterday, in the Hall, is the occasion 
of this letter; which, if I am rightly informed, was so 
insolent as to justify all he had done, aclcnowledging 
iko supreame power in England but a parU and many 
thirigs to that purpose. You have had a true account 
of all ; and if he has given new occasion to be hanged, 
eertaynly he is too dangerous a man to lett live, if we 
can honestly put him out of the way. Thinke of this, 
dnd give me some accounte of it tomorrow : till when 
I have no more to «ay to you •/* * 
*' To the chancellour.*' 

This letter, it is apparent, was written June 7, 1662; 
and that day se'tinight Sir Henry Vane was beheaded 
on Tower-hill : where he behaved in a manner worthy 
of himself, and the cause of liberty in which he had 
embarked. The kihg*s letter needs no comment. ■ 
Lotd Clarendon has not taken notice of any part of 
this affair. Lambert, at the same time, was con- 
demned; but reprieved and afterwards banished for 
life. And, it is very probable, Hasilrig would have 
paid dearly for his past transactions, had not death 
mted on him in the Tower : for, after bis death, his 
transactions were reported to the house of commons ; 
and it was resolved, nim, con, that Sir A; Hasilrig was 
guilty of high treason ; and that all his estate, real imd 

^ In the possesMOB of James W^est, ol Catent Oat^eti, Bsny 
2 . 
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personal, be confiscate and forfeited for the sisiid trea- 
son : though an address was, at the same time, resolved 
to be made to his majesty, by petition, to restore 
his estate, in pursuance of the duke of Albemarle's 
[Moncke's] engagement*." 

The imprisonment of these three men, even before' 
it was certainly known what their fate would be, made '/ 
Algernon Sidney determine to tarry abroad, contrary 
to the first advice of his friends. '* I have ever had in 
my mind,*' says thai upright and virtuous man, " that 
when God shall cast me in such a condition, as that T 
cannot save my life but by doing an indecent thing ; he' 
shews me the time is come wherein t should resign it. 
And when I cannot live in my own x country, but by 
such means as are worse than dying in it : I think he 
shews me, I ought to keep. myself out of it. Let theni 
please themselves with making the king glorious, who 
think a whole- people may justly be sacirificed, for the 
interest and pleasure of one man and a few of his fol- 
lowers : let them rejoice in their subtilty, who, by be-^ 
tray ing the former powers, have gained the favour of 
this, not only preserved, but advanic'd themselves ia 
these dangerous changes. Nevertheless (perhaps) they 
may find the kings glory is their shame ; his plenty, 
the people's misery : and that the gaining of an o£&ce, 
or a little money, is a poor reward. for destroying a 
nation! (which if if were preserved in liberty and vir- 
tue, would truly be the most glorious in the world) and 
that others may find they have, with much pains, pur- , 
chased their own shame and misery ; a dear price paid 
for that which is not worth keeping, nor the life that 
is accompanied with it. The honour of English parlia- 
ments has •ever been in making the nation glorious aad 

*JomTial, July U, 1661. 
VOL. v. D 
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happy; not in selling and destroying the interest of it, 
to satisfy the lusts of one man. Miserable nation! 
thftt, from so great a height of glory, is fallen into the 
most despicable condition in the world, of having all 
its good depending upon the breath and will of the 
vilest persons in it! cheated and sold by them they 

trusted ! Infamous trafiick ! equal almost in guilt to 

that of Judas! In all preceding ages, parliaments have 
been the pillars of our liberty, the sure defenders of 
the oppressed. They, who formerly could bridle ^ings, 
and keep the ballance equal between them and the 
people, are now become the instruments of all our op- 
pressions, and a sword in his hand to destroy us. 
They themselves led l^y a few interested persons, who 
are willing to buy offices by themselves, by the misery 
of the whole nation, and the blood of the most worthy 
and eminent persons in it. Detestable bribes ! worse 
than the oaths now in fashion in this mercenary court! 
I mean to owe neither my life nor liberty to any such 
means: when the innocence of my actions will not pro- 
'tect me, I will stay away till the storm be overpassed. 
In short, where Vane, Lambert^ and Hasilrigg, cannot 
live in safety; I cannot live at all. If I had been in 
England, I should have expected a lodging with them : 
or, tho' they may be the first, as being more eminent 
than I,, I must expect to follow their example in suffer- 
ing, as I have been their companion in acting. I am 
most in amaze at the mistaken informatfons that were 
sent me by my friends, full of expectations of favours, 
and employments. Who can think that they, who 
imprison them, would employ me ; or suffer me to live, 
when they are put to death ? If I might live, and be 
employed ; can it be expected, that I should serve a 
government that seeks such detestable teays of esta- 
blishing itself? Ah! no: I bav^ not learnt to make 
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Ms morals, he was one of the most perfect 

my own peace, by persecuting and betraying my 
brethren, more innocent and worthy than myself. I 
must live by just means, and serve to just ends, or 
not at all, after such a manifestation of the ways by 
which it is intended the king shall govern. I should 
have renounced any place of favour, into which the 
kindness and industry of my friends might have ad- 
vanced me, when I found those that were better thau 
I were only fit to be destroyed. I had formerly some 
jealousies : the fraudulent proclamation for indemnity 
increased them; the impfisonmetit of those thrqe men, 
and turning out all the officers of the army, contrary 
to promise, confirmed me in my resolutions not to 
return *." 

What noble sentiments are here ! All antiquity can- 
not produce a finer than the letter in which they are 
contained : nor do the names of Brutus, or Timoleon, 
do more honour to ancient Greece and Rome, than 
Algernon Sidney's to England. We shall, hereafter, 
see him act with equal dignity in the last scene of life; 
when the injustice of the prince towards him, which is 
here feared^ was made conspicuous to all ^ 

''Hftil those old patfioto; Ob «hose todguc 
PerswasioD in the seaate hung. 
Whilst they this sacred cause maintained! 
fiail those old chiefs, to honor train'd ; 
Who spread, when other tti'6thods fai)'d. 
War's bloody banner, and prevailed 1 
Stiali men lake these, unineationM,«1ce|i 
Pronuscuous witli the common heap. 
And (Gratitude forbid the crime ! ) 
Be carried down the stream of tim<e ' 

• Bwwn*8 tetters, vol. I. p, 62. Svo. Lona, 1105, * Set nptfe Stt. 
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^K>Sgate8^ to be met with in hivtory ; hif 

In shoa1s» uimoUc'4 and forget, 

On Lethe's stream, like flags, to rot ? 

No ! ^tbey shall live: and each fair name 

Recorded in the book of fame. 
Founded on honor's bafiii, fast 
As^tfae round earth to a^ la9t'* cBVf^«ii»t« 

* He was most profligate in point of morals.] Many 
princes have practised gallantry; many kings lived in, 
adultery : but, for the most part, they have had some 
regard to decency ; some reverence for their charac*^ 

ters. But Charles kept no measures : he spoke, an^l: 

did, diose things which are hardly to be mentioned, 
without blushing. Those who will see them revealed,, 
need only read, Butler's Court Burlesqued, Rochester's, 
and Marvers Satkes, and some other poets of the age. 
Writers of this kind are generally, indeed, supposed to. 
, heighten.; but, I believe, if we attend to facts, we shall 
f^nd them to have exceeded but little on the occasion; 

^* He was apter to make broad allusions upon any 

thing that gave the least occasion, than was altog^lh^r 
suitable with the very good breeding," says lord Hali- 
fax, " he shewed in most other things. The company^ 
he kept, whilst abroad, had so used him to that sort of 
dialect ; that he was so far from thinking it a fault, or 
indecency, that he made it a matter of rallery upon 
those who could not prevail upon themselves to join in 
it. As a man who hath a good stomjach loveth, gene- 
rally, to talk of meat; so, in the vigour of his age, he 
began that style, which, by degrees, grew so natural to 
him, that, after he ceased to do it out of pleasure, he 
continued to do it out of custoi^. The hypocrisy of 
the former times inclined men to think they could liot 
shew tOQ groat an ayetsjion to it^ and thj&t helpied.to 
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adulteries being op^^ abandoned, a&d w> 

enconmge this unbounded liberty of talkiiig witiKwt 
the restraints of decency which were before observed* 
In his more familiar conversations with the ladies, even 
they must be passive if they would not enter into it. 
How ftir sounds, as well as objiects, may have their 
eSbcts to raise ioclination, might be an argument to 
him to tise that style ; or whether using liberty, at its 
full stretchy was not the general inducement without 
any particular motives to it*." — Nor are we to won- 
der at all at this : since, according to the duke of 
Ormonde, *' his majesty spent most of his time with 
confident young men, who abhorred all discourse that 
was serious, and in the liberty they assumed in drollery 
«nd raillery, preserved no reverence towards God or 
man; but laughed at all sober men, and even at reli- 
jgibn itself^ ."- — Nothing, indeed, if we believe Clar ' 
rehdon, could be more abandoned than the companions 

of this king. Mr. May (of the privy purse), 

speaking of the fire of London, hardly then extinguish- 
ed, '^ presumed to assure the king, that this was the 
greatest blessing God had ever conferred upon him^ 
his restoration only excepted : for the walls and gates 
being now burned and thrown down of that rebellious 
city, which was always an enemy to the crown> his 
majesty would never suffer them to repair and build 
them up again, to be a bit in his mouth, and a bridle 
upon his neck : but would keep all open, that his troops 
might etiter upon them whenever he thought necessary 
for his service ; there being no other way to govern the 
rude multitude, but by force ^.' ^ What a vile 

« Character of K. Charles 11. p. 30. » dlarendon's ContinuaiioD, 

v«t IL f. 65; * U. ToK IIL p. 675. 
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companied with cruelties to his queen, 

miscreant ! But to proceed. The duk6 of Back- 

ingham observes, " that, in his pleasures, he was rather 
abandoned than luxurious ; and^ hke our female liber- 
tines, apter to be rfebauched for the satisfaction of 
others; than to seek, with choice, where' most to 
please himself. I am of opinion also, that, in his lat- 
ter times, there was as much of laziness as of love, in 
all those hours he passed among his mistresses : who, 
after all, served only to fill up his seraglio; while a 
bewitching kind of pleasure, called sauntering, and 
talking without any constraint, was the true sultana 
queen he delighted inV — Burnel is of opinion, 
*' that the ruin of his reign, and of all his affairs, was 
occasioned, chiefly, by his delivering himself up, at 
his first coming over, to a mad range of pleasure. One 
of the race of the Villars," adds he, " then married 
to Palmer, soon after made earl of Cas'tlemain, who 
afterwards being separated from him, was advanced to 
be duchess of Cleveland, was bis first and longest mis- 
tress, by whom he had five children. She was a wo- 
man of great beauty, but most enormously vitious and 
ravenous; foolish, but imperious; very uneasy to the 
king; and always carrying on intrigues with other 
men, while yet she pretended she was jealous of him. 
His passion for her, ^nd her strange behaviour towards 
him, did so disorder him, that often he was not master 
of himself, nor capable of minding business^." In 
another place, the same writer says, " He delivered 
himself up to a most enormoiis course of vice, with- 
out any sort of restraint, even from the consideration 
of the nearest relations. The most studied extrava* 

•Buclfingham's Works, vol. It p. 57. «> Buroet, vol. I. p. 94, 
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which few men, but himself, ' would have 

gaacies that way seemed, to the very last, to be much 

delighted in and pursued by him*."-^ But enough 

of these general characters. Let us now proceed Xq 
facts. — Charles, we have seen, whilst abroad, enter- 
tained a commerce with the sex. On his restoration, 
Mrs. Palmer became his mistress : but being married 
to Catherine of Portugal, May 21, 1662, it was 
naturally expected that he would break with the mis- 
tress, or, at least, keep his acquaintance with her as 
private as possible. But marriage made no alteration 
in him. So far was he from making a secret of his 
adultery, that he brought his lady under the queen's 
nose, and insisted on her being appointed of the bed- 
chamber. Some persons, it seems, remonstrated to 
him on the subject : but the effect it had will be seen 
from the following copy of an original letter, which is 
known to be genuine by some of the most respectable 
personages in England. It was written to lord Claren- 
don from Hampton Court, Thursday morning (with- 
out the day of the month, or date of the year), in these 
terms : 

" I forgott, when you weare here last, to desire you 
give Brodericke good councell not to meddle any more 
with what concernes my lady Castlemaine, and to let 
him have a care bow he is the author of any scandalous 
reports; for if I find him guilty of any such thing, 1 
will make him repent it to the last moment of his life* 
And now I am entered on this matte% I think it very 
necessary to give you a little good councell in it, least 
you may think that, by making a farther stirr in th^ 
basinesse, you may divert me from my resolution} 

• Burnet, vol. I. p. 61^ 
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indeed possessed of that great good-nature 

of the garter, to succeed the said duchess of Porti«» 
mouth in the said inheritance; he, the said king of 
France, being willing to annex to the said inheritance 
a proper title, and such as should be agreeable to the 
illustrious birth of the said duke of Richmond ; and, 
at the same time, to confer honor on the said duchess 
of Portsmouth — erects the said town, &c. into a dutchy 

and peerdom of France*."-^ Madame de Sevigne, 

in one of her letters, speaking of this lady, says, 

^ Mademoiselle de K» has not been disappointed 

in any thing she proposed. She desired to be mistress 
to the king [of England], and she is so: he lodges 
with her almost avery night in the face of all the court: 
she has had a son, who has been acknowledged, and 
presented with two dutchies. She amasses treasure ; 
and makes herself feared and respected by as many as 
she can. But she did not foresee that she should find 
a young actress in her way, whom the king doats on; 
and she has it not in her power to withdraw him from 
her. He divides his care, his time, and his health, 
between these two. The actress is as haughty as 
Mademoiselle : she insults her, she makes grimaces at 
her, she attacks her, she frequently steals the king from 
her, and boasts whenever he gives her the preference. 
She is young, indiscreet, confident, wild, and of an 
agreeable humour. She sings, she dances, she acts her 
part with a good grace. She has a son by the king, 
and hopes to have him acknowledged. As to Made- 
moiselle, she reasons thus : ' This duchess,^ says she, 
' pretends to be a person of quality: she says, she is 
related to the best families in France : whenever anjr 

* CoUiDs's Peerage, vol L p. 204. lasfc edit 
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for which he has been often celebrated, 

person of distinction dies, she puts herself in mourning. 
If she be a lady of such quality, why does she demean 
herself to. be a courtesan? She ought to die with 
shame. As for me, it is my profession : I do not pre- 
tend to any thing better. The king entertains me; 
and I am constant to him at present. He has a son by 
me: I pretend that he ought to acknowledge him; 
and I am well assured he will, for he loves me as well 
as Mademoiselle.' This creature gets the upper-hand, 
and discountenances and embarrasses the duchess ex- 
treamly*." — What a figure must such a prince make 
in every discerning eye! Sir William Throckmorton, 
in a letter to Coleman, speaks of " the debauchery of 
the kings house, which," adds he, " has made it so 
odious to all the nation and the world ^.^'— -He was not, 
however, to be reclaimed. In his last sickness, " the 
duchess of Portsmouth sat in bed, taking care of him 
as a wife of a husband ; and, with his dying words, 
recommended her over and over again to his brother. 
He said, he had always loved her, and he loved her 
now to the last; and besought the duke, in as melting 
words as he could fetch out, to be very kind to her 
and to her son. He recomipended his other children 
to him: and concluded. Let not poor Nelly fetarve. 
This was Mrs. GwinV' [the actress abovementioned]. 

Besides these, Charles had other mistresses. Ma- 

chiavel observes, ** that nothing makes a prince more 
odious, than usurping the properties, and debauching 
the wives of his subjects'*." On this his antagonist 
remarks, ^* that a selfish, unjust, violent, and crud 

• Letter XCII. * Coleman's Letters, p. 7$. « Burnet, Vol JU 

p. 6D7, 609, * Prince, ch. xxix» 
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he could nat possibly have been guilQr 

prince, cannot fail to be hated by his subjecte ; bat it 
is not so ivith respect to gallantry. Julias Gn^ar/^ 
cphtinaes the illustrioos writer, ^^ whom they styled at 
Rome the husband of all their wives, and the wife of 
all their husbands: Lewis XIV. who was a great lover 
of women : the late Augustus, king of Poland, whj) 
^oyed them in common with his subjects : none of 
these princes were hated oa account of their ainours. 
And if Caesar was assassinated ; if Rome, for its liberty, 
plunged so many daggers in his breast ; it was because 
Caesar was an usurper, not because he was a man of 
gallantry. It may be objected, perhaps, in favour of 
our author, that the kings of Rome were expelled fot* 
the attempt upon the modesty of Lucretia. I answer, 
it w&s not the love which young Tm*quin made to Lu- 
cretia, but the violent manner in which he made it, 
that raised the insurrection at Rome : and as this ou^ 
rage revived in the memory of the people the other 
violences committed by the Tarquins, they took that 
opportunity of avenging themselves, and vindicating 
their liberty. After all, the adventure of Lucretia is, 
perhaps, a meer romance. I am far from saying this 
by way of excuse for the gallantry of princes, which 
may be morally bad : I only touch upon, it, to shew 
that fgallantry does not make a prince odious. " The 
amours of a good king are always deemed a pardonable 
weakness, if they are not attended with injustice and 
violence. Make love like Lewis XIV. or Charles II. 
king of England; or Augustus, king of Poland; and 
you will be respected and caressed: but beware of imi- 
tating the amours of a Nero or a David V 

* Jknti-MachiaTel, fi. S09. 
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c£^. 1 shall only add, that, with re^- 

Whethar Ae sentiments of Machiavel, or his refater, 
cm tbis sabjecty are most agreeable to morality or 
policy ; the reader will determine. I shall only observe,, 
that adultery is always attended with injustice. 

' Had he been possessed of good-nature, he cotdd 
Dot have been guilty of.] Charles is spoken of, in ge- 
neral, ^' as familiar, easy, and good*natured':" as^ 
*^ pleasant and easy in company f where he bore his 
part, and was acceptable even to those who had no* 
other design than to- be merry with him K'^ This is hi» 
common character. But the late lord Orrery has oIh 
served, ** that our historians have represented him as a* 
good^iatured man ; ignorantly, or.rather wilfully, mis*' 
taking good'^humour and affability for tenderness and' 
gqodHn^ture: neither of which last," adds he, " are to 
be reckoned amongst this monarch's virtues^." — Grood* 
.humour and affability are, undoubtedly, very different 
from tenderness and good-nature. The former are cul- 
tivated by those who are fond of riot ; though they^ 
will not risk a moment's trouble to serve, or save^ their 
most favourite companions : the latter, by such who^ 
retain the feelings of humanity; and are awake to the 
calls of honour, virtue, and friendship.— Abroad, men 
appear disguised, for selfish purposes : in private and 
domestic life, nature exerts herselt^ and the real cha- 
racters are displayed. If men, in their cool moments, 
* can deliberately do very hard and cruel things; good- 
nature cannot possibly be ascribed to them. Whe- 
ther Charles was capable of this, let the reader judge- 
from the following narratives. *^ The revenue be- 



* Sheffield, vol. IT. p. 59. » Halifax, p. 33. ^ Preface t« 

Orrery's State Papers, foiL 1749. 
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spect to religion, though on all occasions he 

longing to the order of the Garter was usually re- 
ceived," says Dr. Pope, "by the chancellor; and he 
paid the officers, and the poor knights of Windsor; 
the surplus the king had formerly granted to Sir Henry 
de Vic; and it was quietly possessed by him till he 
died ; out of which he was to defray the charges and 
fees of admission of foreign princes, and noblemen, 
who were elected into that order. For this also the 
bishop of Salisbury [Ward] had the kings hand; 
which grant had been firm, and irrevocable, had the 
bishop sealed it with the seal of the order, which he- 
kept in his possession ; or caused it to pass the usual 
offices, which had been easy for him to have done then^ 
being in much favour at court. But he made use of 
neither of these corroborations, and afterwards smarted 
for it sufficiently. In the last year of the reign of 
Charles II. and the first of the precipitate decay of the 
Bishop of Salisbury's intellectuals, some sagacious 
courtier found out a flaw in this grant ; whereupon the 
bishop was sent for up to London, and obliged to re- 
fund the utmost penny, which, in so many years, , 
amounted to a considerable sum; all which his ma- 
jesty took, without any scruple or remorse*." — We 
have, in the last note, seen how intent his majesty was 
on making lady Castlemain of the queen's bed-cham- 
ber : we have observed that the queen, with spirit re- 
jected the proposal : it remains now to show how his 
majesty treated her, for a refusal which every good 
man must necessarily commend. Lord Clarendon shall 
be the relator; as he cannot be supposed to be preju- 
diced against his master. " The king," says his 

' * Lifeof Bish. Ward, p. ^2. Svo. Load. 1697. 
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prOfisssed himself a protestant of the church. 

lordship, " cam^ seldom into the queen's company : and 
when he did, he spake not to her; but spent his time 
in other divertisements, and in the company of those 
who made it their business to laugh at all the world, 
and who were as bold with God Almighty as with any 
of his creatures. He persevered in all his resolutions 
without any remorse : directed a day for all the Portu- 
gueses to be embarked, without assigning any consi- 
derable thing of bounty to any of them, or vojuchsafing 
to write any letter to the king or queen of Portugal of 
the cause of the dismission of them. And this rigour 
prevailed upon the great heart of the queen, who had 
not received any money to enable her to be liberal to any 
of those who had attended her out of their own coun- 
try, and promised themselves places of great advantage 
in her family. And she earnestly desired the king, 
that she might retain some of those who were known 
to her, and of most use, that she might not be wholly 
left in the hands of strangers; and employed others .to 
make the same suit to the king on her behalf. Where- 
upon the countess of Penalva, who had been bred with 
her from a child, and who, by the infirmity of her eyes, 
and other indisposition of health, scarce stirred out of 
her chamber, was permitted to remain iil the court ; 
and some few inferior servants in the kitchen and low- 
est offices, besides those who were necessary to her de- 
votions, were left behind. All the rest were trans- 
ported to Portugal. The officers of the revenue were 
required to use all strictness in the receipt of that part 
of the portion that was brought over with the fleet; 
and not to allow any of those demands which were 
made upon the computation of the value of mo- 
aey, and other allowances upon the account: and 

5 
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<rf England, a^by law e^abfi^feeiJt yet, it'. 

Diego de Siha, who was designed in Portugal, withdu^ 
^any good reason, to be the queen's treasurer, and, upon 
' that expectation, had undertaken that troublesome* 
province to see the money paid in Lotidon by what was' 
assigned to that purpose, was committed to prison for 
riot making haste enough in the payment, and in 
finishing the account : and his commitment went very 
near the queen, as an affront done to herself. The 
Portugal ambassador, who was a very honest man, 
and so desirous to serve the king that he had upon the* 
matter lost the queen, was heart-broken ; and after a' 
long sickness, which all men believed would have^ 
killed him, as soon as he was able to endure the air, 
left Hampton Court, and retired to his own house in 
the city. In all this time the king pursued his point; 
the lady came to the court, was lodged there, was 
every day in the queen's presence, and the king in con- 
tinual conference with her*; whilst the queen sat un- 
taken notice of: and if her majesty rose at the indig- 
nity, and retired into her chamber, it may be one or' 
two attended her; but all the company remained in the' 
room she left, and too often said those things aloud' 
which nobody ought to have whispered. The king 
(who had, in the beginning 'of this conflict, appeared' 
still with a countenance of trouble and sadness, which ' 

* How expensive the lady, was to his majesty, we may learn from Mr. 
Marvel. '■■< " They have signed and sealed," says he, " ten thousand 

pounds a year more to the duchess of Cleveland ; who has likewise near 
ten thousand pounds a year out of the new farm of the country excise oT 
b%€r and ale ; five thousand pounds a year out of the post-office ; ^dd> they ^ 
sayy the r^ersion bf all the king's leases, the reversion of all plapoes in the 
custom-house, the green*wax, and, indeed, what not ? All promotions^ 
spiritual and temporal, pass under her cognizance." *— Works, vol, IL 
p. T5. 
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is highly, jwobable, he lived for a great 

had been manifest to every body^ and no doubt was 
really afflicted, and soihetimes wished that he had not 
proceeded so far, antil he was again n«w chafed with 
the reproach of being govemod, whicti he received 
with the most sensible indignlition, and was commonly 
provoked with it most by those who intended m<»6t 
to govern him) had now vanquished, or suppressed; 
all those tendernesses and reluctances, and appeared 
every day more gay and pleasant, without any dbuds ^ 
ih his face, and full of good-humour; saving, that 
the close observers tiiought tt more feigned and affect* 
ed, than of a natural growth. However, to the queen 
it appeared very real ; and made her the more sensible, 
that she, alone, was left out of all jollities, and nbC 
suffered to have any part of those pleasant appUcattoni^ 
and caresses,^ which she saw made to almost every 
body else; an universal mirth in all company but in 
hers, and ia all places but in her chamber; her own 
siervants shewing more respect and more diligence to 
the person of the lady, than towards their own mistress; 
who they found could do them less good, The nightly 
meeting continued with the same or more license; 
and the discourses which passed there, of what cu-gu* 
ment soever, were the discourse of the whole court 
and of the town the day foHowing : whilst the queen 
had the king's company those few hours which re- 
mained of the preceding night, and which were too 
little for sleep. All these mortifications were too heavy 
to be borne : so that, at last, when it was least exr ' 
pected or suspected, the queen, on a sudden, let her- 
self fall first to conversation and then to &miliarity^ 
and, even in the same instant, to a confidence with 
the lady: was merry with her in pubiick, talked 

"^ VOL. V. fi 
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•tairajber of yfewa^ 9» he *ei(tai»lj Aied m 

kindly o£hef, Md iM fnriv^e nobody 4fl«l wopc frfeodt* 
ly^ This eiccesis oC coodencensiQii^ -wilhpvt way pfoycjctr 
tion or invitaikm^ ^accept by miili»pli>3a|ieo i>f iiu«ri«f 
aiid n/eglect, tod af^^ nil friendikifp^ w^ne len^w^, 
md indulgence yielded to n(;w )j[bl^fty9 did the queen 
kffi good iban her former tejioluHMsih^d done. Very 
many iMfced vp6o her with mii^ch cpm pillion; com-^ 
meodfd the grestme$» of her spirit, detm»ted the bais 
bariiy of the affroi^ts she ubdervent^ «iid censured 
thctei 99 loudly, as |;bey dureti not. witbofit assuining^ 
the liberty^ sometimes, of in»«uating to the kmg 
himself, bow much bis own honour suffered ia ^he 
iteglect and disrespect of her own servants, who ought, 
at least in publick^ to manifest jsome 4ttty apd reve'* 
renae.towards her majesty; QBd how much be lost in 
the general affections of hi9 subjects : and that, besidea 
the displeasif re of God Almighty, he could not reasoned 
ably hope for children by the queen, ilrhich was the 
^reat if not the only blessing of wbioh he stood in need, 
jrhiUt her heart 'Hiras so iuli of grief, and whilst she 
ifas continually exercised with snob insopportabk 
fiffliclions- And many, inrho were not wholly unconr 
i^ersant with the kitig, nor strangers to his temper and 
constitdtion, did beheve that he grew weary of. thi 
struggle, 'and even ready to ayoid the scandal that W9» 
so notorious, by the lady's withdrawing from the verge 
of the court, and being no longer seen there, how firmly 
iioever the friendship might be established. But this 
sudden downfall, and total abandoning her own greats 
ness; this low 'demeanour, and even application to a 
person she had justly abhorred and worthily contemn* 
ed, made ail men eonplnde, that it was a bard matter 
to know her, and, consequently, to serve hen And 

2 ' 
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the kmg Wmeelf W9» w f^ fro»i:b^a^ recoiic(l4fI by. 
it, that the esteem, which he could net hitherto but 
l^taii) IP .his ..bew^ f^r b^r^ grew wow mj*<xh les#^ » He 

tbQfeJUyely:p3^siws,' ^biciise^^d npt ^j^J^of jiisr 
swul^tiqn,,^^: al^.gctioij, #|i^ pqr^l^ a<}t^ 4<j^,tbe\jife,' 
bj A «fttiM[^ qrafty, pery^s^ :ap4. in^OMtW*; H« «&»•> 
gmulatf^.^ifc^^n ill^n^twr^ -Y^rp^Veiwii^g bjS^^wbwfe 

b^ b^d,4|si^vie^4 boir b^ w^$»^.b^bfrt§.bipi«fllf b^©^ 

^di&positioppit nqr.bi^H ^v/eF.gftqfi ti^,^m^y^\m 
o/f harni^ifo ju4gw>w^ w4 wftder&Miijdi^g;. >wbi<iif,b^ 
hi^d fwperly; ^ iya« weft ?W«IBb pl^ai^ to lOfa 
m^e, that,tb<9 reyerf ao^ ,5ptbers \mi fw;«il'.threer,w«» 
scroewbat diwmisbpd%!'t— .-JJo T^M»«^'kft ne^d b^i»i9^ 
QQ tbi^ iWiative. . JEv^ry b«amti^ maa miiit.feei 8it 
ifidig^fttiqa. m^ in hiip. bjp^a^l: ftgftin^t th^ flQtior ©f 
^cb ^>afb^itie». Whtt-i-w^re tbe fe^diog of di^ckt^ 
4b^ bmnwil^g of aspfjg.ftt ^ public ^fc^tgmnft^qt, Of 
ipi^iRg iflL the hutaoii^.of jtbe coHftp^y, to QQftulern 
^j|}^0^^ :WPb vile b^bftyiQurf-t.— T^^ ift^y, tbe*^f6re^ 
veiy.^ft^ily Wi^ve Bv.f net, whei} b§ t§Us y3^ Afttthft 
|:i^g, .Qft bis 4e*fcb-bed, "spiid nQtbing of tbequeenf 
BW.MJ pne word pf hj^ people, oi of bi» servapts^^ 
Hi^. »^jad. w^ ;iAc;^afole qf 8efltipi?»is of bo«tanity. 
^^pjelfist he .was 5 whose tboujjhM terminated ia him^ 
^elf, 41^ who j^gsifded none who were upt-ftubs^rviOTt? 
tp,bip pjei^^re^. , Supb chara^jrs are inot: tuteommota 
in life ; m the higher parts pf it^...rr-4g, in ponfoffmityf 
tp ciwtom, they mp^t be ^Md ;— -rr-bilt ihey Hfe cha^^ 
r^t^s wbichwill U© d^pise^, ftod eiejer^ted, 09 long 
Hs the^? iU' B?o«e, pr virtue, r/eftigining in tbQ. world. , 

E2 
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papist*. This, as it was a matter of great 

• He probably lived, as it is certain he died, a 
. papist.] There had been suspicions of the king's being 
a papist, even before his restoration : and these had 
been increased by the favour shewn to many of the 
catholic persuasion, after his return. But his majesty 
always proifisssed himself a zealous protestant, and a 
foe to the Romisli chttrch. In his letter to the Con- 
Tention parliament, from Breda, he talks much of his 
Ecal and concern for the prolestent faith.— ——" If 
you desire,'* says he, '^ the advancement and propaga- 
tion of the protestant religion; we have, by our con* 
stant profession, and practice of it, given sufficient 
testimony to the world, that neither the unkindness of 
those of the same faith towards us, nor the civilities 
and obligations from those of a contrary profession 
(of both which we have had abundant evidence), 
could in the leaftt degree startle us, or make us swerve 
from it; and nothing can be pr5posed to manifest our 
zeal and affection for it, to which we will not readily 
consent : and we hope, in due time, ourself to propose 
somewhat to you for the propagation of it> that will 
satisfy the world, that we have always made it both 
our care, and our study, and have enough observed 
what is ^ost like to bring disadvantage to it." Thus 
also, in a message sent by him to the house of lords^ 
to be impiurted to the house of commons, Ap. % l66S, 
his majesty ^* declares, and asisures both his houses of 
parliament, and all his loving subjects of all his do- 
minions, that as his affection and zeal for the protest- 
ant religion hath not been concealed or untaken notice 
of in the world; so he is not, nor will ever be, so sol- 
Ucitous for the settling his own revenue, or providing 
any other expedients for the peace and tranquillity cf 
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triumph to. the Roman catholics, so was it 

the kingdom, as for the advancement and improve- 
ment of the religion established, and for the using and 
applying all proper and effectual remedied to hinder 

the growth of popery*." ^And in his speech to the 

pariiament, March 6, 167B, O. S« he says, ^ I will 
with my life defend both the protestant religion and 

the laws of this kingdom." But notwithstanding 

these public professions, it is probable he was a papist 
in his heart. For Burnet affirms, ^^ that before king 
Charles left Paris, he changed bis religion; but by 
whose perswasion is not yet known: only cardinal de 
Retz was on the secret^ and lord Aubigny had a grtat 
hand in it. It was kept a great secret. ChanoeUor 
Hyde had some suspicions of it, but would ^ever 
suffer himself to believe it quite. Soon after the 
Restoration, that cardinal came over in disguise, and 
had an audience of the king: what passed is aot 
known. The first ground I had to believe it was this : 
the marquis de Roucy, who was the m£in of the 
greatest family in France that continued protestant 
to the last, was much pressed by that cardinfj to 
change his religion. He was his kinsman, and his 
particular friend. Among other reasons, one that he 
urged was, that the protestant religion must certainly 
be ruined ; and that they could expect no protection 
from England: for, to his certain knowledge, both the 
princes were already changed. Roucy told this in 
great confidence to his minister; who, after his death, 
sent an advertisement of it to myself. Sir Allen Bro* 
derick, a great confident of the chancellor's, who, from 
being very atheistical, became in the last years of his 

* Jonnislf of Uie Houae of Commons. 
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dgPifSd l^vfto thoB6 wiiDhad'}3ad>th^qiiipii« 

Irfedfk'^rTe^l ^eMtent^ftfe he wIks aihaic of giliat iphrici^ 
\Mlil :«|;b^ih I hlid lived k)ng In great eonftdentie; ofv b» 
ddiltiKb^rt mni me litttwlto an aeeoont of Utisi' maittsf^ 
whtch ht 6^K^ed Was done at Vtmiainebteiiu^ before 
bltig thaFle^ wsi signt to GoleaV Lord; Hsdiiteq 
m^yn, ^' &otti^ ][}t^tm<l to h^vety {)]»ecise:iruthe*titne of 
tdfi i^^iS4d£^ihif)f ^ tlK^ cardinal db Retz, 8tt. L iHA ftbf 
^t^f int<$ itmilntitbly ; but ^h^oerer it wa6> it is db-^ 
^rr^bie thai Ibe gbv^miMne of Firatiefe did not idlink 
U,^d>fl4etij\em Hswi'^r it ofjenly: upon which i^nch 
olWlidO^-wile2ttons:t»«iy &e fl[ialle;tbat I wiHn^^t m/mi 
ti«(tt ttoebiv Sudti ist iJ«orei ir&n ne^tr be |)tt€ iiita ^ 
plaeify Whkh i^ ii^ ^ld»6ljr ^o^t that th^ite shall be fk& 
^klteJ'Whidp^^ W^nt abi^iii^ |»^tic%ddir^6n h^d ifti 
^fodti^iis. ' C^omW^i hd^ bilS adv^rtiiethetifi in otfai^v 
Mtig^y&tiiiiiii Wsit^ it«]t\vb^ithhi;Bip^;fihgfo#. Tb«r« 
i^f» etto^gh iraid ^ it to ^kf4dig a great'tttkfiy, tboikfH 
Ac^t tiilfV&i^Hj^'^i^Uft^dl^t 6d Mmti tha« if the gtdveitn^ 
«bfMit'hei<e hfedd€»t erttnibl(^ ^f itself; his right aIone> 
4fl«k thMatitd'ethfef €lbg^ U^on il, ^oiftd hal-dly bate 
fhrotrftrt *o*flJ' I; cdadiide, that when hfe dan** iti^ 
tii'<^tigladlH<h& #ks ^4 cerminty a Romdt): cAthoUcfc> ai 
thy hl^ WSsaMftftoffjlisa^um} both very cori8i&tentby 
'Visible ex^erifeiH*^. *— The Romdti (gatholiokfe '«aiii>- 
plftinffed of his bfeai^h ©f ))j*Omise to them very early! 
Tbejp^ Wei'e bttjdd ptecpi^gs dut; glimpses so oftettriii- 
peat*d|; that to dls^erni^g eyes it wa& glaring* In tbt 
^^ty fir&t yeir thfer& Wer^ stidh stt«plci0*i« aa procJuccd 
jfi^kricholy dhakifilgs t)f tiie hefed, W^ich \f ei*^ Vl^i*y sig<- 
lilficani^. Mte aa«^illingnes» t^o thah^ a }>i'Otestiatlb, 
thoihgh both Ihe C^holick mi the Chi^istkan m>yfi 



dibct4 onfall becasiaiis^' lai ateort his regai d 

ifiMdd ban^ .vedpptdd' her. Jftfyitaiy is hi^ youthi . 
srbeni atijr GbciianAl pnacMs wm pvopDa^y he put off 
the iif^ofiTfie witb raiUrf* A^thouMiMl litde circikm* 
fliweesi i^rd a kind of /Aieciiinitlatcre evideoce^ which 
hh the^ cases' my be ackbitt«d. Men that wejpe eai-^ 
li€st fyrotdstaaUy were un^er'lheaherpnhss of bis dian- 
fie0»ute, e^predsied by rallbry 49f veUas by other ways^ 
Mm i»e^ hm hatB 4iiadediscmretiafc'fik)iii«udden breaks 
ittgs o«t i» rfi9eo«irge> 8u). which, sheived. there wai 
foik^ it \9H not the l^aat/skilfhl peat of his concedii^ 
Mmlsdff |p make the worlA think he leaiaied towards aa 
iiiAlShk^t0e iit rd^totf. He had sfickhdaaes before hit 
4eaCh; hi which he dii «btr ts^ble any protaatmt di- 
Vide*. Thatt< vrhcr sair himnpon his death-bed/ aaW a 
great d^V^ The daketoof '.Bqokia^baBi^ hovreridr, 
•aams mm viSk»^ t6 allew<bi«i « toi have been a Komaia 
icatbolic; ^ least noft till theitast steae of his life« His 
Itt^bimt eantiot^ ct^midteiitiy withite hapart&aHty. df 
Mltdry, ba itmitt^j^^ftere^' therefore, ase his ^ordb. 
^^ t darei'^nfilikiyttyytKBfrtn his religion to be onJy that 
9idsieh i« taij^rty (thd'tiinjuMily) oMf ted' none at all: 
linttaf^'deteok. ^ And thisumfcofamoii'^imon he «wed 
caiUs ib)th0)>fvtliiiie^ <^f his p^ir/ahd carj^iessni^ss of 
MateAiper/thaareittei^^t^read^ or much considera^ 
tfbffr fiar Ms qaidni^s^ of a{^reheasioni at^ firs^ yhw, 
(OdmMdisoemithro^Ybe Mvafalcih^ts of pioa9pretehees ; 
laiild hi9 aatiii^ali fe^iMs^ ikotifii^med' him ih an e^dal 
fttibtrost of ^them all; Hit fisrar Me should be A'dabJe^ 
With ei^aitftmag trhich rdigiM wa^ be^ liP in his 
leariy tfraveK B,t^ late adm4ait9ttfiti6tl> hdr sidieiKL'cf a ]itt!e 
tnassed to o^e sot^l of relrgioa; dlje fii^t is only «6 hfi 
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to the national religion : a blow yet the 

fmpnted to acertaki eaainen of temper, and a com* 
plaisance for that company hewastbeo forced to keep; 
aod the last was no mor&.than his heiDg tired (which 
he soon was in any difficulty) with those bold oppo- 
sitions in parliament;, which made him almost throw 
himself into the arms of a Roman catholick party, so 
remarkable in England for their Iroyalty, who embraced 
him gladly, and lulled him asleep with those enchant- 
ing songs of absolute sovereignty, which the best and 
wisest of princes are often unable to resist. And thoT 
he engaged- himself on that side more'fully at a time 
when it is in vain and too late to dissemble; we Qiight 
less to wonder at it, than to consider that our very 
judgn^ents are apt. to grow in time as paitial as oUr 
affections ; and thus by accident only, he becaiQ^ of 
their opinion, in his weakness, who had soi&uch.en* 
deavoured, always, to contribulelo his power V ' » ■ 
A man disposed to criticise,, has here an ample field for 
it. The causes and uncommonness of deism; the 
loyalty of English Roman catholics ; and the accidental 
embracing an oj^ion different from what we. have 
beea wont to entertain in religion, in the article of 
death; are so glaringly absurd, that nothing but his 
pace's character, as a poet, can excuse them. I have 
not .leisure^ however^ more particularly to examine 
them; and therefore shall content, mysdf with observ-- 
ing^.that, though this writer begins wi|b afgrming that 
Charles was a deist, he pwps him biassed to popery liv- 
ing, and professing it in the paost import£int moment: 
which is pretty near the thing which he sets himself to 
oppose. Such are the privileges of noble authors 1 

• Bsekjsgliam's Works^ voL II. p. 55. 
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more severe, as there were, soon after h& 

But there are not wanting other authorities, to tendei 

the charge of popery probaUe against Charles. A§ 

early as in Septeinber 2, 1650, Mr. Whitlock tells ns of 
'' letters that propositions and motiTes were presented 
tothe pope, on the behalf of king Charles the Second ; 
shewing his good indinstions to the calholidcs, by 
what he had done in Ireland for them, and in other in* 
stances; and desiring from his holiness considerable 
sums of money out of his treasury, and that he would 
send to all princes and states of the catholick religion 
in Europe, to contribute to the assistance of king 
Charles ; with several other the like proposals, and a copy 
of them inclosed in the let^rs *.■ ' Mr. Thurloe, in a 
letter to Mountague, afterwards lord Sandwich, dated, 
Whitdiall, Ap. 28, 1656, says, *' the pretended king- 
puts himself and his cause into the hands of the king 
of Spain, to be managed by him ; and hath declared 
himself in private to them to be a Roman catholick, as 
they call it V Thurloe, we know, had the best intel- 
ligence. ^Two or ihree paragraphs from Mr.Carte's 

History of the Duke of Ormonde, will, in the opinion 
of a few, add some farther force to the foregoing proofs. 
— — ^^ The duke," he tells us, " had some suspicions 
of the kings change of religion, from the time that 
tbey removed from Cologne into Flanders; though he 
was not fully convinced, till about the time the treaty of* 
the Pyrenees was going to be opened. The doke,^ 
continues this writer, ** was always a veiy early riser; 
and being then at Brussels, used to amuse himself, at 
limes others were in bed, in walking about the tow% 
and seeing the churches. Going one morning very 

• 

■ Wbittock, p. 4S9. *OmmiiiftSMtm,mi.VLf.i9l, 
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lished by the comniand of his brother and 

as we have seen, professed himself' a protestant: but 
at the time of his death he took off the mask, and 
openly appeared to be what he really was. In the 
paper, entitled, *' A brief account of particulars occur- 
ring at the happy death of our late Sovereign Lord, 
King Charles II. in regard to religion; faithfully re» 
lated by his then assistant, Mr. Jo. Huddleston ;'' 
printed in the second volume of the State Tracts of this 
reign ; we read, That ^* he [Huddleston] being called 
into the kings bed-chamber, the king declared, that he 
desired to die in the faith and communion of the holy 
Roma^ catholic church: that he was most heartily 
sorry for all the sins of his past life; and, particularly, 
for that he had deferred his reconciliation so long : 
that through the merits of Christ's passion, he hoped 
for salvation : that he was in charity with all the world : 
that with all his heart he pardon'd his eilemies ; and 
desired pardon of all those whom he had any wise of* 
fended : and that if it pleased (>od to spare him longer 
life, he would amend it; detesting dl sin. I then 
advertiz'd his majesty,** says the writer, " of the bene* 
fit and necessity of the Sacrament of Penance; which 
advertizement the king most willingly embracing, 
made an exact confession of his whole life, with ex- 
ceeding compunction and tenderness of heart : which 
ended, I desired him in farther sign of repentance and 
true sorrow for his sins, to say, with me, a little short 
act of contrition. — —This he pronounced with a clear 
and audible voice : which done, and his sacramental 
penance adniitted, I gave him absolution. After some 
^ime thus spent, I asked his majesty, if he did not also 
desire to have the other sacraments of the holy church 
administered unto him i Hereply*d,By allmeans : I d^ 
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successor, aiid attested by him to be found 

tire to be a partaker of all the helps aad succours De*t 
cessary and expedient for a catholic christian in my 
condition. I added^ And doth not your majesty also 
desire to receive the pretious body and bloo4 of our 
dear Saviour^ Jesus Christy in the most holy sacrament 
of the Eucharist f his answer was this : If I am worthy, 
pray fail not to let me have it. I then told him, it 
would be brought to him very speedily, and desired his 
majesty, that in the interim he would give me leave to 
proceed to the sacrament of E^ctreaui Unction-; be 
reply'd, With all my heart. I then anoyled him; 
which as soon as performed, I was called to the door, 
whither the blessed sacrament was now brought and 
delivered to me. Then returning to the king, I en-*^ 
treated his majesty, that he would prepare and dispose 
himself to receive. At which the king, raising up 
himself, said. Let me meet my heavenly Lord in a bet- 
ter posture than in my bed. But I humbly begg'd his 
majesty to repose himself. God Almighty, who saw 
his heart, would accept of his good intention. The 
king then having recited the forementioned act of con« 
trition with me, he received the most holy sacrament fox 
hissviaticum V &c. &c. 

This account is confirmed by a letter from J. Aprice, 
Romish pri^est, to Mr. William Lynwood, in Deane, 

Northamptonshire, dated, Feb. 16, 1685. ^^* That 

God," says he, f* who preserved pur late king, of bless- 
ed memory, by so many wonderful miracles, all his life^ 
time, did also at his death call him to his mercy, by 
making him to be reconciled to hi^ holy church ; which 
He did in this manner: The day he fell ill, which was 

• SUte Tracts, ▼•L il. p. 28. 
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in ChairWs strong box^ and in bit» elo^etr 

the Monday, he was no sooner recovered of bb ftl, ]^U 
his trusty loving brother, our now most gracious 40^ 
vereign, fearing arelapse, put him to mind of hin sotiJi 
which advice he iipmediately emhracedi and desired 
no time might be lost in the execution of it. Wh^f0j 
upon Mr. Huddleston was commanded to attend ioce^ 
sfantly thereabouts. But the great affairs of the nation 
coitiing perpetually befprethem, time could n^t pMOAS^* 
biy be found till Thursday. But the king, finding hja 
natural strength decay, commanded, of bis own accord^ 
a)} to retire out of the room; telling them that b^ bad 
something to communicate to his brotber. Then Mr. 
Huddleston being brought in, that great work wa^ 
done, and with that exaetness, that there was notfamg 
emitted either necessary or decent ; and, as Mr. Hudr 
dieston himself has told me, by a particular instance of 
God s grace, the king was as ready and apt in making 
his confession, and all other things, as if be had boen 
brought up a catholick all his life-time: and from that 
moment till eight of the clock the neit day, at which 
time his speech left him,, he was heard, to say little but 
hogging Almighty Oodls pardon for all offenceiv and 
the like : so that we may joyfully say, God haves»ercy 
of his soul, and make him eternally panicip^nt of his 
kingdom of heaven *.'''— There, probably, was no wear 
iioti for God's grace to make ^^ the king ready and 
apt in making his confession, and all otlier things// 
Use and custom had rendered them habitual ; and tiae 
ease he had found in them, amidst all his crimes, rent 
dered him, we may well suppose, desirous, at this time, 
of performing them; that he. might haiire the mighty 

'SeeApfwadik. 
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md vrrittea in hi^icmh^lmBd^^^v'^'^t-*^^ 

eoMifert of sacerdolal praybr^ and: aibdbliitiony nd; 
tbeeefoy « right tO; tbe kingdom of heaVen.»*^0 Suptfic 
sti taoA ! thou snftduer . of the old, ^nd young ; -of ' €h<| 
ifgn^fant^ aod men of Understandiag; kioj» great ia thy 
powvry boir amazing thy empiie, overrthe mitlds -of 
men! Who oould faA?e thought thatapiince, to aban^ 
doaed as Charles ; sq ifenfitbtey and penetrating ; so ca« 
paUe of seeing the ridicale of nonsense and absurdity^ 
and exposing them to standers»«by : who could think 
that this mao, who had oonsented to law whidi inc^ 
pacitated all persoas, who should affirm that he was a 
papist, from bearing offiee^; and had even permitteii 
persons to be punished very severely, for profesfliiag 
that mode of bdief: who,! say, could think that this 
very man should be under its influence; and imagine; 
the wise and good God would be moved by tricks and 
fisolertes, to forgive such as never strived to reseqiblis 
|iim! But he loved not truth, or virtue. By vice, hii^ 
iindefBtaqding was darkened : and he had long lost the 
paly sure guard against delusion, honesty and integrity. 
. ^^ Copies of two letters, found in the king's strong 
booc, written in his own hand.] The iirst^paper: 
;.' ^ The discourse we had the other day^ 1 hoped> satis^ 
fted you, in the main, that Christ can have but one 
church here upon earth ; and I beli^e^ that it is as 
visible as that tlie scripture is in print, that none can 
be that church, but that which is called the Roman ca* 
tholick church.. I think you need not trouble yourself 
with, entering into that ocean of particular disputes, 
when the main, and, in truth, the only question is, 
where that church is which we profess to believe in the 

. •SUtl^Car. ILc. 1. 
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as they may -be a curiosity to many of my. 

two -creeds f We declare there, to believe onie catholic 
and apostolical church; and it is not left to every 
phantastical mans head to believe as he pleases, but to 
the church, to whom Christ hath left the power upon 
earth to govern us in matters of faith, who made these 
creeds for our directions. It we^e a very irrational 
thing to make laws for a country, and leave it to the 
inhabitants to be the interpreters and judges of those 
laws : for then every man will be his own judge, and, 
by consequence, no such thing as either right or wrong. 
Can we therefore suppose, that God Almighty would 
leave us at those uncertainties, as to give us a rule to 
go by, and leave every man to be his own judge? I 
do ask any ingenuous man, whether it be not the same 
thing to follow our own phancy, or to interpret the 
scripture by it? I would have any man shew me, where 
the power of deciding matters of faith is given to every 
particular man. Christ left his power to his church, 
even to forgive sins in heaven ; and left his spirit with 
them, which they exercised after his resurrection : first, 
by his jostles, in these creeds ; and, many years aD:er, 
by the coupcil of Nice, where that creed was made 
that is called by that name ; and by the power which 
they had received from Christ, they were the judges 
even of the scripture itself many years after the apos* 
ties, which books were canonical and which were not. 
And if they had this power then, I desire to know, bow* 
they came to lose it, and by what authority men sepa« 
rate themselves from that church ? The only pretence I 
ever heard of was, because the church bad failed in 
wresting and interpreting the scripture contrary to the 
true sense and meaning of it, and that they have im- 
posed articles of faith upon us which are not to be 
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teader^, T^l give below m the note,' -^ 

warranted Vy 6od's \^ord. I desire to know who is id 
ife judge of that : whether the whole church, the suc- 
cession whereof has continued to this day without in- 
terruption ; or particular men, who have raised schisms 
for their own advantage ? 

" This is a true copy of a paper I found ii^ 
the late king my brothers strong box, 
written in his own hand. 

" JAMES b/' / 
The Second Paper : 

* '* It is a sad thing to cdnsider wliat a world of h^esifel 
^re crept into this nation. Everyman thinks himself 
HS competent' a judge W the scriptures, as the very 
•fepbstled themselves : and 'tis no wonder that it should 
l>e so; since 'that p^fri of the nation, which looks most 
like a church, darfes not briiig the true arguments 
against thi^bther sects/ for fear they should be turned 
iBgarjist themselves, and confuted by their own argu^ 
Tiients. The Church of Eftgland (as 'tis call'd) would 
ftin have it thought, that they are the judgies iti mat^ 
tdrsspiritual, and yet dare tiot say positively that there 
is no app^l fTQm them : for either they mtkst say that 
they are infalKbie (which they cannot pretend to), or 
•confess that what they decide in matters of -conscience, 
is no ftirthef to be followed than it agrees with every 
mans private jodgtoent. If Christ did leave a church 
here upoii edrth, and we were All once of that church'; 
how ? and by what authority did we separate from that 
tjburch ? If tht power of interpretilig of scripture be 
in every mansbraiti> what need have we of a church 
Kir chuteh^-meiii To what pufpose then did our Sal- 
^Tioui^'«BAa?lMi had'giveniyis'apostles power to biiid Imd 

VOL. V. V 
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Such was the personal character of this 

loose in heaven and earth, add to it, that he would b^ 
with them even to the end of the world ? These word» 
were not spoken parabolically, or by way of figare. 
Christ was then ascending into his glory, and left his 
power with his church even to the end of the world* 
We have had, these hundred years past, the sad effects 
ef denying to the church that power, in matters spiri- 
tual, without an appeal. What country can subsist 
in peace or quiet, where there is not a sirpream judge 
from whence there can be no appeal i Can there be 
any justice done where the offenders are their own 
judges, and equal interpreters of the law with those 
that are appointed to administer justice? This is our 
case here in England in matters spiritual; for the pro* 
testants are jiot of the Church of England, as 'tis the 
true church from whence there can be no appeal ; but 
because the discipline of that church is conformable at 
that present to their fancies, which, as soon as it shaU 
contradict or vary from, they are ready to embrace or 
join with the next congregation of people whose dish 
cipline and worship agrees with their opinion at that 
time : so that^ according to this doctrine, there is no 
other church, nor interpreter of scripture, but that 
which lies in every mans giddy brain. I desire to 
know, therefore, of every serious considerer of these 
things, whether the great work of our salvation ought 
to depend on such a sandy foundation as this i I)i4 
Christ ever say to the civil magistrate (much less to ' 
the people), that he would be with them to the end of 
the world ? Or, did he give them the power to forgive 
sins? St. Paul tells the Corinthians, Ye are Godi 
.husbandry, ye are Gods building; we are labourers 
with God. . This shews who are the , bbourers, ai4 
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princQ; under whom, therefore, it is easy 

wlio are the husbandry and building t and in this 
whole chapter, and in the preceding one, S. Paul take9 
great pains to set forth that they, the clergy, have th^ 
spirit of God, without which no man searcheth the 
deep things of God. And he concludeth the chapter 
with this Verse: *For who hath known the mind of 
the Lord^ that he may instruct him ? But we have the 
mind, of Christ.' Now if we do but consider, in 
humane probability and reason, the powers Christ 
leaves to his church in the gospel, and St. Paul ex- 
plains so distinctly afterwards, we cannot think that 
our Saviour said all these things to no purpose : and 
pray consider, on the other side, that those who resist 
.the truth, and will not submit to his church, draw their 
€tfguments from implications, and far-fetched interpre- 
tations, at the same time that they deny plain and posi* 
tive words ; which is so great a disingenuity, that 'tis 
, not almost to be thought that they can believe them- 
selves. Is there any other foundation of the'protestant 
church, but that, if the civil magistrate please, he may 
call such of the clergy as he thinks fit for his turn at 
that time ; and turn the church either to presbytery, 
independency, or, indeed, what he pleases f This was 
the way of our pretended reformation here in England ; 
and, by the same rule and authority, it may be altered 
into as many more shapes and forms as there are fancies 
in mens* heads. 

" This is a true copy of a paper written by 
the late king, my brother, in his own hand, 
which I found in his closet V 

* Pablished by bis majesty's command. Lond. Piloted by Henry Hi^ls, 
printer to th« king's most exceUent majesty, for bit hooielioid aad ebapA)^ 
>686. r 
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to fedieve, popery Wa% higtify fa»€^edg 

•These papers, as it may be supposed, did «6t long 
remain without answers. Stillingflfeet and' Samel, afcle 
ieontrovertists, made tbeir remarks on tbe^». Xhfe la^ 
ter of whom expresifties himself about them in the fol- 
lowing manner : "I pay all the reverence that ifc' 

due to a crown'd head, even in ashes, to which I witt 
liever be wanting : far less am I capable of suspecting 
the royal attestation that accompanies them ; of the 
•truth of which, Itake it for granted, na mim doubts^. 
But I must crave leave to tell you, that, I am confident, 
the late king oaly copied them, and they afe not qf 
his composing : for as they have nothing of that ftee 
^u with which he expressed himdelf, so there is a coq* 
texture in them that does not look like a prince: and 
-^e beginning of the first shews it was the effect of ft 
conversation, ai^d was to be communicated to another: 
<Bo that X am apt to think they were coibposed by 
another, and were, so well relished by the late king^ 
that he thought fit to keep them, in order to his ex-* 
amining them more particularly ; and that he was pre^ 
♦vailed with to copy them, lest a paper of that natuw? 
might have been made a crime> if it bad been found 
'about hina written by another hand : and. I could namie^ 
one or two persons, who as they were able enough 1»> 
compose such papers, so had povi^er enough over his 
'Spirit to engage him to copy them, and to put them^ 

selves, out of danger by restoring the original V ' -. 

He, afterwards^ takes notice of his having had the 
. honour to discourse copiously of these matters with the 
late king himself, and of. his majesty's having pro- 
posed to him some of the particulars he found in those 
papers. 

^Baniet's Collection of^ Papers, p. IBS. 4to» Loud. 16d9. 
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TtmU explained more fwlly in the '^ History of his 

own Tiioe/' ^^'The two papers found in hU strong 

box/' says the bishop, ^^coocerning religion, Jtod af- 
t^wards published by his brother, looked like study 
and reasoning, Tennison tokl me, he saw the origin^ 
ilk' Pepy'« haiid, to whom king Jaoa^es trusted them for 
sooie time. They were iniedined in seyeral pldces:. 
and thjB interlinings seemed to, be ittfrit in a hand dif- 
ferent from tliflt in which thie papers were writ. But 
he was not so welt acquainted with the king's hand, aa 
to make any judgment in the matter, whether tbey^ 
were writ by him or not. All that knew him, when 
they read tJa.<6m, did, without any sort of doubtingi, 
conclude tliat he never composed them : for he never; 
read the scriptures, nor laid things together, further, 
than to turn th^ to a jest, or tor some li^^ely ^xr 
pression. These papers were probably writ either by 
lord Bristol, or by lord Aubigny, who knew the secret 
/oi hia lehgion, and ga^e him thdse papers as abstracts 
of some discourses diey had with him on those heads, 
to Jceep him fixed- to them« And it is very pit>biable 
that they, apprehending their danger if any such par 
pers had been found about hitn writ in their hai\d;> 
might prevail with him to co^y them out himself, tho* 
im laziness that way madie it certainly no easy thing fo 
bring him to give himself so much trouble. He had; 
talked over a gre^t part of them to' myself : so that as 
sqqU as I saw them I remembred his expressions, and. 
|>ereeived diat he had made himself master of the ar- 
^ment as far as those papers cquld carry him *."— 
lord Halifax judges, "be might write these papers. 
Tbou^," adds he, *' neither his t^nper nor education 
^ade him very fit to be an author; yet, in this casii. 

» 3aniet^ vo^ I. p. 61*. 
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(a known topick, so often repeated)^ he might write 
it aJl himself, and yet not one word of it bis owb» 
That church's argument doth so agree with men un- 
willing to take pains, the temptation of putting an end 
to all the trouble of enquiring is so great, that it must 
be very strong reason that can resist. The king had 
only his meer natural faculties, .without any acqaisi* 
tions to improve them : so that it is no wonder, if aa 
argument, which gave such ease and relief to his mind, 
made such an impression, that, with thinking often 
on it (as men are apt to do of every thing they like)^ 
he might, by the effect chiefly of his memory, pat to* 
gether a few lines with his own hand, without any help 
at the time; in which there was nothing extraordinary, 
but that one so little inclined to write at all, should pre* 
vail with himself to do it with the solemnity of a ca^ 

guist*." Whoever was the writer, the papers have 

very little merit : nor will any one pay attention to the 
arguments contained in them, who has sense enough 
to perceive, thdt every honest inquirer after troth is 
infallibly sure of being right, with respect to himself. 

** Every mans reason,^' says Bolingbroke, " is 

every mans oracle. This oracle is best consulted in the* 
silence of retirement : and when we have so consulted, 
whatever the decision be, whether in favour of our 
prejudices or against them, we must rest satisfied : 
since nothing can be more certain than this, that he 
who follows that guide in the search of truth, as that 
was given him to lead him to it, will have a much 
better plea to make, whenever or wherever be may be 
called to account, than he who has resigned himself, 
either deliberately or inadvertently, to any authority 
upon earth ^." 

* Halifax's Character of ^ Charles 11. p. 1 1, ^ Bolingbrake'a 

^ttem on the ^tudy sod Use of History, vol. 11. p. 220. tvn. liond, 1159, 
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lud the professors of it cherished and en- 
^couraged " ; contrary to the sense, and re- 

•* Popery was favoured^ and its professors cberisbed 
«nd eacouraged.] That this id do false accusation/ 
will appear by the most unquestionable authorities. — 
Fattier Walsh, in bis '* Preparation to bis Apology 
touching the Oath of Supremacy," printed at London, 
1684, tells us, ^ that, about the year 166 1, one Sunday 
morning, very early, being s/ent for by one of the first 
lords of the kingdom, amongst other things, this great 
personage spoke to him as foUowetb : Father Walsh, 
now is the time for you to reap the fruit of your long 
painful endeavours, your fidelity and patience, and the 
expectations you have bad of us for many years, I can 
tell you, that we are now going to do what you have 
laboured so much' for: viz. we are going to abolish 
all the laws whicH have been made in this jkingdom 
against catholics, and procure them the public exercise 
dof their religion ; admission into all offices,^ civil and 
military; and a dispensation for takiqg the oath of 

'Supremacy. We shall manage sp, that they shall 

have forty in London, where they piay say mass un- 
disturbed for the future- — ---We are going to chuse 
some members of the house of lords to demand the 
abolition of the laws against Roo^n catholics, before 
the present parli^nent rises.—- — But beeause the pres- 
byterian members will oppose such a measure, pre- 
tending that the safety pf tbe state is incompatible 
with the toleratipn of a party that owns no other su- 
perior but the pope :-^--^Therefore, my good father, 
you must without delay, in going from house t,o house, 
engage all the catholics to promise to take the oath of 
allegiance, wbidi will stop the mouths of the presbyf 



pijigifa»t :to i^e inl^reat cf the iiiigd(|»A 
who, very lastly, l<)oked on the gpowt^ q| 

teri^n lords, &c. The author informs us afterwa|:4s, 
of the pains which he took to dispose the catholics to 
take the oath of allegiance; and of the misfortune 
^hich caused that three persons, under the influence 
of the Jesuits, procured the earl of Bristol to be named 
t;o plead the cause of the whole party in the upper , 
bouse of parliament. The earl performed his part with 
a,gveat deal of eloquence; but his conclusion marrU 
the whole, because he offer'd only amodel of the oath, 
curtailed and majmed with many restrictions.-?— He re- 
inarketh further, that the catholic lords acted with 
great zeal; and particularly laid stress on this, that 
none of the Romish communion had taken arms against 
the royal party during the late civil war. But that it 
was repli-ed upon them, that the catholics had rebelled 
in Ireland^ in 1641, in the most outragious mianuerj 
•? — ^that in 1646, at the sollicitation of the apostolic 
Buntio, John Baptist Rinicciui, they brojce the peace 
which they had concluded with the royalists : and that 
in 1650, they broke out into another rebellion, at the 
instigation of their priests. To which it was added^ 
that the greater part of the catholic divines teach, not 
pnly as a thing probable or certain, but even as an ar- 
ticle of faith, that \he pope may depose kings as he 
pleases, when they contradict the good of the church, 
pr are infected with heresy *.'* — This narrative appears 
to me very curi*ous, and will possibly explain what 
follows from lord Halifax.—" Among all the sorts of 

4f Jtti»^ld94#jp.325. 
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tkart afeommably-inbuman soperatitiiMi, as. 

men/' says hU loifdship, " who applied t&eBsseiyes to^ 
the kkng^ at his first coming home^ for bis protection^ 
l(be papists were not the last, nor, as they would fain 
ba^e flattered themselves, the least weicome ; having- 
their past sufferings, as well as their present pro£e&« 
. lions, to recommend them. And there was sometiiing 
that look'd like a particular con5idera;tioti 6f th^m;' 
§inc^ it so happ^ned^ that the indulgence. piiomisM' tO' 
dissenters at Breda, was carried on in &ucfa a mstnner, 
that the papiats were to divide with them ; and though^ 
1|he parliament, notwithstanding its resignation to the 
erown in all things, rejected, with sctorn and* anger, a 
declaration fram'd for this purpose; yet ^e birth and- 
steps of it gave such an alarm, that mens suspicions, 
oncie rais'd, were not easily laid asleep again *." — Lord- 
Clarendon, speaking of this same affair, says, *^ With 
this gracious disposition [towards the papists] his ma- 
iesty returned into England; and received hiscatho- 
lick subjects with the^same grace and frankiiess that 
J^e did his other : and they took all oppovtunitied to 
extol their own sufferings, which they would have un-- 
derstood to have been for him. And some very noble 
persons there were, who had served his fatheif very 
worthily in th6 war, and suffered as largely afterwardsl 
^r having done so. But the number of those was n6t 
great ; hut much greater than of tbosft who shewed 
any affection to him, or for him, during the time of 
bis absence, and the government of the usurper. Yet 
some few there were, even of those who had suffered 
wost for his father, who did send him supply when he. 
|vas abroad, though they were hardly able to provide 

^ Halif&it's MiffcellanieSi p. 1^8. 13mo. I/md. 1717. 
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inconsistent with its safety and happinesiJ 

Becessaries for tbemsehres. And in his escape from 
Worcester, he received extraordinary benefit by the 
fideh'ty of many poor people of that religion ; which 
his majesty was never reserved in the remembrance of. 
And this gracious disposition in him, did not then 
appear ingrateful to any. And then^ upon an address 
made to the house of peers, in the name of the Roman 
catholicks, for some relaxation of those laws which 
were still in force against them; the hoase of peers 
D|>poiated that committee, which is mentioned before, 
to examine and report all those penal statutes, which 
reached to the taking away the life of any Roman 
catholick, priest or layman, for his religion ; there 
tiot appearing one lord in the house, who seemed to be 
unwilling that those laws should be repealed. And 
after that committee was appointed, the Roman catho- 
lick lords and their friends for some days diligently 
attended it, and made their observations upon several 
act$ of parliament ; in which they desired ease. But, 
on a sudden, this committee was discontinued, and 
never after revived ; the Roman catholicks never after- 
wards being soUicitous for it.*^There was a committee 
chosen amongst tliem of the superiours of all orders, 
and of the secular clergy, that sate at Arundel-house, 
and consulted together with some of the principal 
lords and others of the prime quality of that religion, 
what they should say or do in such and such cases, 
which probably might fall out. They all concluded, 
at least apprehended, that they should never be dis- 
pensed with in respect of the oaths, which were en^ 
jpyned to be taken by all men, without their submit*^ 
ting to take some other oath, that might be an equal 
security of and for their fidelity to the king, and the 
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X To colour over this, great zeal was seem- 

preservation of the peace of the kingdom. And there, 
had been lately scattered abroad some printed papers, 
v^ritten by some regular and secular clergy, with sober 
propositions to that purpose ; and even the form of an 
oath and subscription, to be taken or made by all 
catholicks ; in which there was an absolute renuncia*' 
tion, or declaration, against the temporal authority of. 
the pope, which, ?n all common discourses amongst 
the protestants^ all Roman catholjcks made no scruple 
to renounce and disclaim. But it coming now to be 
the subject-matter of the debate in this committee, the 
Jesuits declared, with much warmth, that they ought 
not, nor could they with a good conscience as catho^ 
licks, deprive the pope of his tempo^ral authority, 
which he hath in all kingdoms granted to him by Gpd. 
himself, with very much to that pvrpose ; with which 
most of the temporal lords, and very many of the se- 
culars and regulars, were so much scandalized, that 
the committee being broken up for that time, thej, 
never attended it again ; the wiser and the more con^ 
scientious men discerning, that there M'as a spirit in 
the rest that was raised and governed by a passion, 
of which they could not comprehend the grouud. . 
And the truth is, the Jesuits, and they who adhered to 
them, had entertained great hopes from the king's too' 
much grace to them, and from the great liberty they 
enjoyed ; and promised themselves, and their friends, 
. another kind of indulgence than they saw was intended' 
them by theliouse of peers. And this was the reason 
that that committee was no more looked after, noe 
any publick address was any further prosecuted. And 
troai this time there every day appeared so mnc\k inao* 
l^eace and indiscretion amongst the imprudent cathQ^ 
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ifi^y sbewn for the church of Engfeaidi 

]idcs, that they brought so many scandals upon hU 
iBayesty, arid kindled so miich jealousy in the palrKa- 
ment, that thfere grew a general aversion towards, 
thein*/' — These transactions, in parliament, com- 
lAenocd Jimc 10th, and ended July l6th, l66l^," — 
Td go on. — Bis majesty, as it is well known, wa»> 
nbarried to a Roman catholic by a Roman catholic, th^t 
Ic^rd Anbigny; for it was he who perforiped th^ 
ceremony, though, to blind the people, an EngJish; 
l^'otestant bishop publrckly prpinounced tbem man c^nd 
VrifeS The account given of the public marriage olf 
the king with the infanta of Portugal, by lord Sand- 
wkfa, who brought her over, is curious, and will 
pi^bably excite some reflexions in thie mind of th^' 
attentive, inteliigeiit reader. " May 21, 1662," say* 
he^ '^ in l;be afternoon, the king and queen came into! 
the presence-chamber [at Pprlambuth] upon the throne,, 
amd the contract, formerly made with the Portugal> 
ambassador, was read in English by Sir John Nicholas,: 
ki Portuguese by the Portugal secretary deSaire; after, 
which the king, took the queen by the' hand, and (as I 
think) sard the words of matrimony appointed ia th^ 
common-pray er> die queen also declaring her cdilsent. 
Then the bishop of London [Sheldon] stood forth, and 
nade the declaration of matrimony in the coxnmon- 
prayer> and pronounced them man and wife, in die. 

Hiame of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghbst**.^ 

The duke of York, brother to the king, was of the- 
Romish communion also, who <;onverted his first, audi 
took to his second' wife, a lady of the same pcofesston. 

• Ckoeadoii'sCoiitiiiaation, Vbl. 11. p. 269. ^ S^ Kemiet'f Registpv 
* Id. p. 6^ ' l^enaet^s Clinmicle* 
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«fiit h^.been formedy by law estabUshed ; 

jBenilet^ earl of Ariington/ first secretary of stolte^ ^nH 
^Ibcyrwarils lond chamberia)a ; ClifTord^ lord bigh- 
tfeafturer; oik} many others; were preferred by this 
IQionarch io posts of the greatest dignity^ though they 
were well kndwn to be ajirer&e to the protestant faith. 
This filled the people with: dismal apprehensions-; 
ifispepially as many papists^ ofiicers and common men, 
.were employed in the fleet and army. Sa that Mc 
Powle^ as yve find^ said openly^ in the house of eom- 
xoons, ^' Their insolence is the complaint in every 
Utreet, Tliis has filled the minds of the people with 
appreheriiionA. They have abnsed the king's favour. 
There are some good and some bad among them. 
Would have the nation secar«d of our own religion, 
/^specially seeing that some of them have crept into 

commands and employments*," ^Crofts, bishop 

of Hereford, publicly declared, that " it was then 
£1679] a year and a half since, in his cathedral, hje 
:to]d his sad apprehensions of popish designs to destroy 

both us and our religion. For they [the papists] 

were then providing horse and arms, they posted about 
Jday.and night, they threatned many that thpy n^ust 
,ere long, turn or burn, and some told their friends that 
if it came to cutting of throats they should be saved ; 
whick made it evident, that not only they had some 
.bloody design, but. thought themselves also sure t(> 

effect it. But now — —I hear my bloody enemies, 

the Jesuitical priests, are resolved, as soon as they ctLp. 

find opportunity, to hasten my death**.*'— ^ The 

house of commons, cdoved by the consideratipn of 

* Ancbitell Grey^s Debates of tbe Hoase of Commoiis, vol. |L p; %$» 
Sfo» Lond. 1763. ^ L%»cy tQ \^h Diocese ; in tbe Dedicattpo. 
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the laws made in its disfavour, in the latr 

ihese things, "presented an address to his majesty, 
^March 3, 1672 1 in the preamble to which it is said, 
^** We, your majesty's most loyal subjects, the commons 
in this present parliament assembled, being very 
sensible* of the great dangers and mischiefs that may 
arise within this your majest/s recdm, by the increase 
of popish recusants amongst us; and considering the 
great resort of priests and Jesuits into this kingdom, 
who daily endeavour to seduce your majesty's sub^ 
jects from their religion and allegiance ; and how much 
your loyal subjects are disheartened to see such popish 
recusants advanced into employments of great trust 
and profit, and especially into militarj' commands over 
the forces now in your majesty's service; and havings 
a tender regar4 to the preservation of your majesty's 
person, and the peace and tranquillity of this kingdom: 
do, in all humility, desire, &c." In another address, 
presented by the house of commons, Nov. ^9j 1680, 
they more strongly express themselves.——" It is not 
unknown to your majesty," say they, "how restless 
the endeavours, and how bold the attempts, of the 
popish party, for many years last past, have been, not 
only within this, but other your majesties kingdoms, 
to introduce the Romish and utterly to extirpate the 
true protestant religion. — —This bloody and restless 
party, not content with the great liberty they had a 
long time enjoyed to exercise their own religion 
privately amongst themselves, * to partake of an equal 
freedom of their persons and estates with your majes- 
ties protestant subjects, and of an advantage, above 
them, in being excused from chargeable ofhces and 
emplQyments, hath so far prevailed as to find counte- 
nance from an open and avowed {Practice of tbeif . 

4 
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ttiperstitlon and idolatry, without coQtroaly ia several 
parts of this kingdom. Great swarms of priests and 
Jesuits have resorted hither; and have here exercised 
their jurisdiction, and been daily tartipering to pervert 
the consciences of your majesties subjects. Theit 
opposers they have found means to disgrace ; apd if 
they were judges, justices of the peace, or other magv* 
strates, to have them turned out of commission : and, 
in contempt of the known laws of the land, they havfe 
practised upon people of all ranks and qualities, and 
gained over divers to their religion ; some openly to 
profess it, others secretly to espouse it, as m 6s t con- 
duced to the service thereof. After some time, they 
became able to influence matters of state and govern** 
inent; and, thereby to destroy those they cannot 
corrupt.. The continuapce or prorogation of parlia- 
i^ents has been accommodated to serve the purposes of 

that party. Nor was this spoken at random. 

-Lord Stafford, before his condemnation, at the 

bar of the house of lords, said, '' My lords, since his; 
majesties happy restauration, I do conceive, and I 
think I may safely say it (for you all know it, he wa« 
gracious and good to all dissenters, particularly to 
them of. the Romish church) they [the catholics] had 
connivance and indulgence in their private houses : and 
I declare to your lordships, I did then say to some 
that were too open in their worship, that they did play 
foul in taking more liberty upon them than was fitting 

for them' too%" And Coleman, secretary to the 

duke of York, in a letter to the pope's internuncio, 
dated, Aug. 21, 1674, tells him, " We have in agitation 
gre^t designs, worthy the consideration of your friends^ 
and to be supported with all their power, wherein we 

• ^^fibrd'B Tqr4, p. 200. fol. Load. 1680-U 
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kave no donbt but to succeed; and it may be to the 
tttter ruin of the protestant party, if you join with us 
in good earnest, and cordially second our enterprizes *." 

Iq a letter, dated S^pt. 4th, following, he writes 

his correspondent, ''The dukes principal design is, to 
terminate this difference [between France and Spain] 
by the interposition of the pope ; and by that means to 
establish himself in the possession of his estate through 
their assistance; and to turn all their cases (which at 
present are employed to destroy each other) for the 
ease of the pope's friends, and particularly for the ca-* 
tholicks of the church, against their great enemieSk 
If you please to consider the affair as it is, you will 
find, that the pope never had an occasion so favour- 
able, as Qt this hour, to inrich those of his family^ 
and tQ augment the number of his friends ; and if he 
lets it slip,, he will never find the like: so that if ever 
they propose to make use of the treasure of the churchy 
it is now they ought to do it ; for they can demand 
nothing that the duke will not be capable to do for the 

pope's friends •*." ^The same gentleman, in a letter 

to father le Chese, confessor to Lewis XIV. declares^ 
** We have here a mighty work upon our hands, no 
less than the conversion of three kingdoms ; and by 
that, perhaps, the subduing of a pestilent heresy, which 
has domineered over a great part of this northern 
world a long time. There was never such hopes of 
success since the death of queen Mary, as now id 

our days^." Such were the hopes of the catholics! 

Such their confidence in the power of those who 
favoured and supported them ! We are not to wonder^ 
after this, if the most cool and sedate men were 

' Coleman's Collection of Letters, p. S. fol. Load. 1681. ^ Id. p. Id 

• Id. p. US* 
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^ames^ being ^abolished ; and episcojKtcy, in 

alkrmed and terrified with the dangers that were like 
^ befal them, irom a sect whose characteristic has 
^always been persecution; persecution most bloody. — 
-By way of supplement to what is here said, I would 
,observe, that it now was become fashionable with the 
divines, who chose to be in favour at court, to speak 
•well of the tricks and juggles of the Romish priests. 
' ■ *^I spoke severally," says the lady Anne, wife, of 
:tlie duke of York, " to two of the best bishops we 
have in England [Sheldon, archbishop of Canterbury; 
and Bkndford, bishop of Worcester]; who both told 
me, there were many things in the Roman church, 
which (it were very much to be wished) we had kept; 
-as confession, which was, no doubt, commanded by 
God: that praying for the dead, was one of the antient 
^hiBgs in Christianity : that, for their parts, they did 
•it daily, though they would not own it: and after- 
wards, pressing one of them very much upon the other 
points, he told me, that if he had been bred a catholic, 
he would not change his religion ; but that, being of 
another church, wherein, he was sure, were all things 
: necessary to salvation, he thought it very ill to give 
that scandal, as to leave that church wherein 'he had 
•received hia baptism. All these discourses did hut 
add more to the^esire I had to be a catholic, and gave 

ine the most terrible agonies in the world V No 

doubt of it. The poison of such doctrines is deadly ; 
•,-and is to be cured only by the exercise of reason and 
. the practice of virtue : which will set men above the 
^delusions, sorceries, and witchcrafts of those, who 
4.«eQdeavour to impose on the understanding, in order 

* Paper written by the late duchess of York. fbl. Lond* 1 €86. - 
VOL. V. G 
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all its pomp and splendor", and the litufgf 

to enslave the body and the soul. The same faopefiil 

doctrine was got among some of tfae ambitious ttodef^ 
clergy. One Thompson, of Bristol, «aid, " If he werr 
as well satisfied of other things, as he was of justifica- 
tion, auricular confession, penance, extreakn tmretibn, 
and crisme in baptism, he would inot have been so long 
•separated from the catholic charcb^ And further 
affirmed. That the church of Rome was the tr«e 
catholic chtirch; and endeavoured to prove extrean* 
ifiiction, and auricular confession, as well as he could, 
out of the Epistles*."— — Where things of this, and 
the like nature, are in vogue ;^ popery will find a most 
teady admission! For popery is nothing more than a' 
iarger heap of these absurdities; mixed up by art, and 
supported by fraud and cruelty. 

** The Church of England was restored^ i*and none 
permitted to officiate in it, who could -not comply with 
every punctilio of the ritual.] Charles I. had consented 
to acts for talcing away the high commission eonrt f 
and for disenabling all persons^ in holy orders,>to exer- 
cise any temporal jurisdiction oratithority. 

This was a great blow to the priesthood ; and was 
a forerunner to the abolishment of the hierarchy by the 
parliament. But as the clergy lovepower; as forthe 
jnost part they are greedy, or, at least, somewhat too 
desirous of those riches which they teach other people 
to part with and despise ; they, with a very ill gcace^ 
submitted to these laws, and plainly showed that they 
only did it because they could not help it. The re- 
storation of episcopacy was, however, never out of the 
hopes of the ecclesiastical royalists; who were intent 

^Sta^te Tracts. toU II. p. IIS. 
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Ajod ecfjemonies restored with a hi^ hand ; 

tm keqpiag tip the ord^r by those means which pn*- 
dence, and the situation of public affairs^ dictated* 
Charles could not refuse to give some encouragement 
to, men who had adhered, though unhappily, to the 
toyal cause: and Hyde^ who was a firm. believer in thc^ 
apostolical right of this form of church government, 
' Bad hated heartily every other, was very much intent 
4cm it. Nor was mudi opposition made hereto, eveu 
'py ^aose who had been deemed its adversaries. The 
presbyterians, as I have observed, loved power; were 
f&eoiies to freedom of enquiry, and fond of ecclesias^^ 
tical revenues : though they thought a more equal dis- 
tfihuition of them might and ought to be made, than, 
iiad beai in times past. Yea the bulk of them had iio 
«racBion to episcopal power and authority, provided 
Anch regulations had been made in fact, as were pro- 
posed in his majesty^s declaration concerning ecclesias- 
aical affairs \ And the liturgy, though long disused, 
would, on the same tenus, have been submitted to by 

the far greater number of that perswasion. — ^ ^But 

union was not what was desired : revenge was aimed 
ac. Notwithstanding the merits of the' party, the king*s 
dedarations, and the desires of the majority of the 
people in the kingdom ; it was determined to make 
ihem feel the weight of power, and deprive them of 
the means of making further opposition to authority* 
For this end, the power of the clergy was again re- 
9t(»ed: in consequence of which, the bishops took 
their seats in the house of lords; and promoted the 
cause of those to whom they owed,r ot from whom 
hoped, pjreferment. — Ecclesiastical jurisdiction was re- 

* Se« note 45<$ and lUliqiiiffi Baxterians, part U. p, ^78— 283. 
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and none permitted to officiate in pub- 

^ired ; the oatli ex officio only excepted — and an act 
.passed for the ** uniforinity of public prayers, and ad- 
:ininistration of' the sacraments, and other rites and 
cei'emoQies : and for establishing the form of making, 
ordaining,, and consecrating of bishops, ^priests, and 

deacons, in the church of England*." By this last 

.lact, it is enacted, " that the Book of Common Prayer 
shall be used by all ministers in public : that all who 
jenjoyany ecclesiaatical benefice, shall not only openly 
read, but publickly, before the congregation, declare 
-their unfeigned assent and consent to all and every 
thing contained and prescribed in and by the Book of 
;Coinjmon Prayer." A declaration was also required 
(fitoiai'.t^em, and even from public and private school- 
masters, that it viras not lawful, upon any pretence 
•whatsoever, to take arms against the king : that they 
-abhorred the traitorous position of taking arms by his 
withonijinffitfif^ or against those that are 
commi8sione3?%y him : that they will conform to the 
liturgy, as then estabti^ed : that they do hold^ there 
lies no obligation upon them, or any other person, 
from the oath, comm<mly called the Solemn League 
and Covenant, to endeavour any change or alteration 
of government in church. or state; and that the same 
was in itself an imlawful oath^ and imposed upon the 
subjects of this realm against the known laws and 
liberties of the kingdom. — '. It was moreover re- 
quired, that all who held livings should be episcopally 
fOfdained; and no other form of common prayer ifi 
public be used, than what was contained in the said 
Book of Common Prayer.— All this was very strict. — 

• SUt. 1 3 1( U Car. II. c 4. 8ecU 9. and 6. 
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lie who would not comply, in every piincti- 

But the act was passed, and it remained now only to 
donform, or resign their employ ments and maintenance. 
Such as could not do the former, had, however, some 
hopes given them, that the government would not 
rigorously insist on the execution of a law so dis- 
agreeable to the people in general, and so prejudi* 
cial to particular persons ; many of whom, it was fore- 
^eeh, would be distinguished by their piety, virtue, 

and integrity. — j— But their hopes were ill-founded. 

The ruling -clergy were determined now, if possible, 
to avenge themselves on those from whom they hadre^ 
ceived, as they thought, ill usage : and Hyde, always 

a ligot, fell in witfi their views and designs. On' 

the ^4th of August, 1662, such of ihe ministers as 
thought it not proper to qualify themselves according 
to the law, left their livings. Their number has gene- 
railly been computed at about two thousand ; though 
lord Clarendon, with his wonted regard to truth, says, 
** that after some titne, the number was very small, . 
and of very weak and inconsiderable men, that con* 
tinued refractory, and received no charge in the chnrch : 
though it may," adds he, " without breach of charity, 
be believed, that many, who did subscribe, had the 
saihe malignity to the church, and to the government 
of it; and it may be did more harm, than if they had 
continued in their inconformity *." What his lordship 
means, I suppose, is, that many declared their assent 
and consent to things they did not wholly believe or 
approve: that they thought many things might be 
altered for the .better : and that impositions on men's 
consciences were very grievous and abominable. And 

* Clarendon's Continnation, yol. IT. p. 306. 
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lio, with th€ directions of the rituaL^ -' 

if this be the meaniDgi there can be no doubt that it^ 
is true. Amidst many thousand divines, if they have 
indeed considered matters, there will be a very great 
variety of opinions : and the more freely they think^ 
the less will they like the trammels of almost any 

establishment;-^ though — ^for sundry reasons them 

thereunto moving — they have submitted to the same. 
— " There are many things in the church," said the 
late most ingenious and learned Dr. Middleton, *' which 
I wholly dislike; yet while 1 am content to acquiesce 
in the ill, I should be glad to taste a little of thegood^ 
and to have some amends for that ugly assent and con- 
sent which no man of sense can approve **•"— Various 
have been the opinions that men, at different times, 
have passed on this act of uniformity. "It was no 
sooner published," says the writer just quoted, "than 
all the presbyterian ministers expressed their disappro- 
bation of it with all the passion imaginable. They 
complained that the king had violated the promise 
made to them in his declaration from Breda, whidi 
was urged with great disingenuity, and without any 
shadow of right : for his majesty had therdby referred 
the whole settlement of all things, relating to religion, 
to the wisdom of parliament; and declared, in jthe 
mean time, that nobody should be punished or ques- 
tioned for continuing the exercise of his religion in 
the way he had been accustomed to in the late confu* 
sions. And bis majesty had continued this indulgence 
by his declaration after his return, and thereby fully 
complied with bis promise from Breda; which he 
>ihould indeed have violated, if he had now refused to 

* Letter to lord Hervey, Sept 13, 1736. MS»m my possetrioK. 
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Thi»9 undfir pretence of settling* the peace 

boQolu: io tlie settlftmeDt the parliament had agreed 
upon ; being, in truth, no less, obliged to concur with 
the pariiament in the aetdement that the parliament 
should propose to him, than he vrm not to cause any 
man to be punished for not obeying the former laws 
lilt a. new settlement should be madeV This is plau- 
sible, but far from solid. — Had the king thought him- 
self obliged to concur with this parliament in the set« 
tlement now proposed ; why had be not thought him* 
self equally obliged to comply with tbe desires of the 
former parliami^nt, who bad thanked him for his de* 
darattOQ, so conducive to peace, and ordered in a bill 
for passing it inip a, law ^f The court, at tbis time, 
had so much influence in the house of commons, as is 
well known, that nothing could have passed there con- 
trary to its desires. His lordship afterwards say^ 
*^ There cannot be a g]:eater manifestation of the dis- 
temper and licence of tbe time, than the presumption 
ef those presbyterian ministers, in the opposing and 
contradicting an 9u6t of parliament; when there was 
soarce a man in that number who had not been so great 
a promoter of tj^ ];ebellioD, or contributed so much to 
It, that they had no other title to their lives but by the 
kings mercy : and there were very few amongst them 
who had not come into the possession of the churches 
tbey now held, by the expulsion of the orthodox 
ministers, who were lawfully possessed of them ; and 
who being, by their imprisonment, poverty, and other 
kindi of oppression and contempt, during so many 
years, departed this life, the. usurpers remained undis- 
turbed in their livings^^and thought it now the highest 

• Clarendon's ContinaaUon,. toL IL p. 99S. » Id, p. 1^ 
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of the nation^ promoting and propagating 

tyranny to. be removed from them, though for offend^ 
ing the law and disobedience to the govemmeat. That 
those men should give themselves an act of oblivion 
of all their transgressions and wickedness, and take 
upon them again to pretend a liberty of conscience' 
against the government which they had once over- 
thrown upon their pretences ; was such an impudence 
as could not have fallen into the hearts even of those 
men, from the stock of their own malice, without 
some great defect in the government, and encourage- 
ment or countenance from the highest powers*."'— 

Surely the losers had a right to speak. Mr, Locke 

gives it as his opinion, ** that Bartholomew-day was 
fatal to our church and religion ; throwing out a very 
great number of worthy, learned^ pious, and orthodox 
divines, who could hot come up to this [non-resist- 
ance], and other things, in that act : and it is upon 
this occasion," adds he, " worth your knowledge, that 
so great was the zeal in carrying on this church aflair; 
and so blind was the obedience required, that, if you 
compute the time in passing this act with the tiine 
allowed for the clergy to subscribe the book of com- 
mon prayer thereby established, you shall plainly find, 
it could not be printed and distributed so as one man 
in forty could have seen and read the book they did so 
perfectly assent and consent to**." And the very' 
worthy, excellent Dr. Clayton says, "I find, by the 
words of the act of parliament, which enjoins the de- 
claration of our assent and consent to all things con- 



* Clarendon's Continuation, vol. It. p. 298. * Letter to a person 

of qoatity ; h^ Torbuck's Parliamentary Debates, vol. I. p. 79. 8to. 
JUwid.* 1741. 
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the protestant religion, uniformity in opi- 

' taiaed in the Book of Common Prayer, that the pur- 
port and intent of the act is, that this declaration of 
assent shouM be only to the use of those things which 
are contained in the said book, which is verjr different 

from assenting to the things themselves. How these 

words, to the use of, came to be omitted in the ex- 
press form of words that are ordered to be read in' 
church for a legal qualification, I cannot say; nor. 
whether they were omitted out of neglect or by design : 
but I own it seems to me, when I consider the humour 
of the times, when that act was made, that it was done 
with design ; as a snare to oblige poor conscientious' 
men, who did not read the a^t of parliament at length,' 
to give up their livings rather than declare their un- 
feigned assent and consent to ^11 and every thing con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer. For it is to be 
observed, that this condition was not required by the 
act of uniformity, as published in the time of queen 
Elizabeth ; but was an addition made thereto after the 
Restoration of king Charles the Second, when the na- 
tion was, as it were, mad with the joy of having re- 
covered its antient constitution both in church and 
state : the little oath therefore, wherein it was declared, 
that it is not lawfql, upon any pretence whatsoever, to 
take arms against the king, was at the same time in- 
serted into the act of uniformity. Which part of that 
act hath been since repealed ; and, indeed, I cannoi? ^., ' 
biit sincerely wish, that the other addition, which was 
made at the same time, was so far rectified, that the 
Words of the declaration should be made to correspond 
with the design of the act ; which manifestly was, to 
require the declaration of assent and consent only to 
the use of all and every thing contained in the book of 
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Bions ccMicaming it, aiid in the external 

common prayer. Because I think that that solemn 
declaration, which a clergyman is obliged to make in 
the presence of God and his congregation, when he 
is going to take upon himself the care of their souls^. 
ought to be simple, positive, plain ; free from all am- 
biguity or doubtfulness : and should be expressed in 
Mch a manner, as ' that it cannot be misunderstood, 
either by him, or by the congregation : but that be 
may safely and honestly make it, according to that 
plain and ordinary sense of the words in which they 
would be commonly understood by all mankind, with- 
out any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservatioa 
whatsoever; that is, without any latent reference to 
the intention of the act, which is not expressed in the 
Tery words of the declaration.— —*But though we 
should suppose this was donc^ and that subscriptions 
were declared to be required for peace-sake ; yet there, 
is still a difficulty which remains behind, with regard 
to those who do not approve of all the articles of the 
established religion, or of every thing in the liturgy : 
because it is natural for them to desire, that those 
things, which they take to be errors,, should be amend- 
ed : and yet it is found, by experience, that whoever 
attempts to find fault with the canons, or the articles 
of religion, or the established form of liturgy, becomes 
immediately a disturber of the peace of the church, as 
he is sure, at least, to be loaded with the opprobrious 
name of schismatic^ or heretic ; which, ever since the 
days of popery, are sounds that occasion wondrous 

horror in the ears of the vulgar*." All this seems to 

proceed from an honest and a good heart. Bu( 

•Ssoa/ooSiririt; ia tbe Dedication, p. 12—18. Sto. jUnd. 1759. 
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acts of worshipping the all-wise and in** 

Cottybeare does not fall in with it. ^^ A i|iibscriptio» 

to articles," says he, " is a declaration oiF our belief j 
and implies an assent to the truth of those propositions, 
which are ccmtained in them. All the considerations, 
therefore, which can be urged to prove our obligation 
to moral honesty, are so many arguments of our duty 
to subscribe without equivocation or reserve : nor can 
any thing be urged to justify or excuse a prevarication 
in this respect;, which will not tend to destroy all mu- 
tual trust and confidence amongst men. Whosoever, 
therefore, is not really perswaded, that the doctrine* 
contained in all the articles are true, cannot subscribe, 
without an hjgh violation of moral honesty, and a 
breaking in upon the fundamental principle on which 
all society must be built *." — ^ThiS| indeed, seems to 
have been the sense of the legislature who enacted the 
law under consideration. For we are told, that ^on July 
16th, l663y a bill was sent up from the commons to 
the lords, intitled. An Act for the relief of such per- 
sons ais by sickness, or other impediment, are disabled 
&om subscribing the declaration tn the act of unt- 
Ibrmity, and explanation of part of the said act. At 
the second reading in the house of lords, it was com- 
mitted. Some alterations and amendmetits were made 
by the committee, and a clause added of this tenor: 
' And be it enacted and declared, by the autho* 
rity aforesaid, that the declaration and subscription of 
assent and consent, in the said act mentioned, shall be 
understood only as to the practice and obedience to the 
said act, and not otherwise.'' This additional clause 
iras agreed to by a majority; but twelve lords pro* 

* C»M of SabtcriptioD, n. 34b |va Loud. HSS* 
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finitely-benevolent Father of the universe, 

tested against it, as destructive of the Church of Eng- 
land as now established. When the bill was sent back 
to the commons, they desired a conference; which 
was yielded to by the lords. The commons vehement- 
ly declared against the amendments and alterations 
of the lords, and the additional clause : and it was 
openly declared, by one of the managers on the part of 
the commons, That what was sent down to them, 
touching this bill, bad neither justice nor prudence in 
it. When the, conference was over, the lords voted 
an agreement with the commons, and dropped the ad- 
ditional clause before recited*." This, I believe, is 
pretty exact. For, on turning to the ^urnals of the 
house of commons, I find, that, on July 18th, 1663, 
" an engrossed bill for relief of such as by sickness, or 
other impediments, were disabled from subscribing the 
dedaration in the act of uniformity, and for explana- 
tion of part of the said act, was read : and, with some 
amendments, it was resolved, should pass.*' From the 
same authority it appears, " that on the 25th of the 
said month, the lords returned the said bill, with some 
amendments and alterations, to which they desired the 
concurrence of that house; who, not thinking fit to 
comply, desired a conference with the lords." Whe- 
ther the conference was held, or not, cannot be deter- 
mined from the journals. But on the next day we 
find a message from the lords, to acquaint them, ^' that 
they have agreed with the house in their amendments 
to the said bill." This put an end to the afiair. — To 
go on. — Be all this as it may — certain it is, that tmi- 

* Remarks on Dr. PowelPs Sermon on Subscriptions, p. 17. 8vo. Lond. 
1758. 
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was attempted to be established ! In 

formity of public prayers, and administration of the 
sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies, was aimed 
at ; though, as tin^ has shewn, to very little purpose. 
*^ I have observed;*' says a very worthy dignitary of the 
church, " some worshippers in this church,, add I have 
heard of more, who, the moment the. minister begins 
the Athanasian Creed, shut their bookstand sit down 
till it is finished. Others there are,- #ho signify, by 
their behaviour, their dissent to the use of certain im- 
precations in, the Psalms, as highly improper in a 
Christian assembly, whether they who repeat them 
have any-particular application for them, or not. There 
are still more, who express^* their embarrassment and 
dissatisfaction with other parts of the liturgy, and 

make no scruple to declare they never join in it V 

Where there is no such dissatisfaction at any parts of 
the public oflSces, it is probably owingi:a very different 

causes than reason and consideration. '* Repair,*' 

slays a spirited writer, "but to the next scene of reli- 
gious worship, and contemplate there in your mind 
what pass,es in your view, and the nature of the pro- 
ceedings : a numerous congregation, the votaries of an 
extensive district, and their strict concurrence to the 
nicest, punctilio in all the doctrinal points there uttered, 
and bring me ingenuously your true judgment upon 
-the matter. Is it possible that you will assert, that 
t)iis> harmonious flock are thus altogether really giving 
a rational, assent to all these curious articles, and pro* 
found theorems, when your experience, in the mean 
time, assures you, that the generality of these tinani- 



* Remarks on Dr. Powell's Sermon on Subscriptions, p. 26. 8va Lon^. 
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conseqnmoe (^ tiiis^ groitt nitiiibeni of ec* 

motts confessors have oever, ia their whole Ii^«8^ be« 
fitowed one single thought^ in a speculative way, upon 
the truth or falsehood of that long train of propositioDe 
they so liberally avow? You must needs readily grant 
the contrary, and fall of course into my easy account 
of this strange proceeding, owning that it can only be 
the effect of the same spirit, that from the lips of theta 
all contrives to speak the same thing; that, by this 
means, though men cannot be all of one opinion, they 
may of one faith ; which they hold, not in unity of 
tinderstanding, but, as our liturgy well exprepses it, 
in the bond of peace, and unity of spirit. A distinc* 
tion that can alone justify the consistency of the prao* 
tice, which must be otherwise unavoidably Uable to 
reproach for its absurdity, and render its abettors veiy 
deservedly obnoxious to the apostle's censure qf reading 

altars to an unknown God*." In the preamble to 

the Act of Uniformity, complaint is made, ^^ that, by 
the neglect of using the Liturgy, great mischiefs and 
inconveniences have arisen, and many people have 
been led into factions and schisms, to the great decay 
gnd scandal of the reformed religion of the Chu];ch of 
England, and to the hazard of many souls/' And the 
tapie langi^age has been used, from time to. time, by 
men quite unacquainted with the. nature of true rell- 
gioo, though they have talked and written much about 

it. ^^ But they who talk so much of sects ftn4.diva- 

i^ions," says Mr. Locke, '^ would do well to consider 
tqop whether those are npt most authors and promo^^etifi 
ofsects and divisions, who impose creeds, ceire9iQni)S9» 
i^id articles, of mens making ; and make things, not 

* Ghnstianity not founded on Arganwnty p. 73. Svoi Lond. 1745. 
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elesiastics were ejected from their litmgs* 

necessary to salvation^ the necessary terms of cosh 

jnunion; excluding and driving from them 8«eh ^ 

out of conscience and perswasion cannot assent and 

submit to them ^ and treating thent as if they were 

utter aliens from the church of God, and such as wei» 

deservedly shut out as unfit to be members of it : who 

narrow Christianity within bounds of their own Biak« 

ingy and which the gospel knows nothing of; and often 

for things by themselves confessed mdiffeyent, Ihmsi 

men out of their communion, and then punish ttu^ni 

for not being of it. Who sees not but the. bond of 

unity might be preserved, in the different perswasioas 

of men. concerning things not necessary to salvation^ 

if they were not made necessary to chnreh-^commu- 

'Hion ? What two thinking men pf the Church of 

'England are there, who differ not one from the other 

in several material points of religion? who, neverthe^ 

liess, are members of the same ehuicfa, and in unil^ 

«ne with another. Midke but one of those, points thue 

Shibboleth of a party, and erect it into an article of the 

national church, and they are presently divided ; ^dt 

he, of the two, whose judgment happens not to agree 

with national oithodoxy, is immediately cut off from 

commnnion. Who I beseech you is it, in this ease, 

that makes the sect i Is it not those who qontraet 

the church of Christ within limits of their ^wn con* 

trivance i who, by articles and cer^noniesof their own 

forming, separate from their communion all that have 

not perswasions which just jump in with their model! 

^is frivolous here to pretend authority. No «ii,an has, 

or can have, authority to shut any one ojut of the 

church of Christ, for that which Christ himself will not 

sihut him out of heaven. Whosoever does so, is truly 
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■ ^ 'But, as many of them, through con- 

the author and promoter of schism and division ; sets 
up a secty and tears in pieces the church of Christ ; of 
which every one, who believes and practises what is 
pecessary to salvation, is a part and member ; and can- 
not, without the guilt of schism, be separated from or 
kept out of its external communion. In this lording 
it over the heritage of God, and thus overseeing by 
imposition on the unwilling, and not consenting, which 
seems to be the meaning of St; Peter, most of the last- 
ing sects, which so mangle Christianity, had their ori* 
gihal, and continue to have their support : and were it 
not for these established sects under the specious 
names of national churches, which, by their contracted 
and arbitrary limits of communion, justify against 
themselves the separation and like narrownyess of others^ 
the difference of opinions, which do not so much be* 
gin to be, as to appear and be owned under toleration, 
would eithet make no sect or division ; or else, if they 
were so extravagant as to be opposite to what is neces- 
sary to salvation, and so necessitate a separation; the 
clear light of the gospel, joined with strict discipline 
of manners, would quickly chase them out of the 
world. But whilst needless impositions, and most 
points in divinity, are established by the penal laws 
of kingdoms and the specious pretences of authority; 
what hopes are there, that there should be such a union 
amongst Christians^ any where, as might invite a ra- 
tional Turk or infidel to embrace a religion, whereof he 
is told they have a revelation from God, which yet in 
some places he is not suffered to read, and in no place 
shall be permitted to understand for himself, or to fol- 
low according to the best of his understanding, when 
it shall at all thwart (though in things confessed nqi 
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science; others through necessity^; ^nd 

necessary to salvation) any of those select points, in 
doctriae, discipliae, or outward worship, whereof the 
natipoal church has been pleased to make up its arti- 
cles, polity, and ceremonies*?" These are consi- 
derations of weight with such as regard the true faith^ 
more than civil utility; the true end for which, if we 

believe a certain writer, religion is established. > 

Spme other effects of establishments are mentioned,, 
which I think proper to insert, in order to give the 
reader a tolerable idea of tlieir nature and tendency* 
'f The moment any religion becomes national or es- 
tablished,** says a very ingenious gentleman, " its 
purity must certainly^be lost, because it is then impos- 
sible to keep it unconnected with mens interests ; and^ 
if connected, it must inevitably be. perverted by them* 
Whenever temporal advantages are annex*d to any re- 
ligious profession, they will be sure to call in all those 
who have no religion at all. Knaves will embrace i^ 
for the sake of interest ; fools will follow them for the 
sake of fashion : and when it is once in such hands. 
Omnipotence itself can never preserve its purity. 
That very order of men who are maintained to sup- 
port its interests, will sacrifice them to their own : and 
being in the sole possession of all its promises, and 
all its terrors ; -and having the tenderness of childhood^ 
the weakness of age, and the ignorance of the vulgar^ 
to work upon ; I s«iy, these men, vested with all these 
•powers, yet, being but men, will not fail to convert 
all the mighty influence they must derive from them, 
Aq the selfish ends of their own avarice and ambition ; 
and, consequently, to the total destruction of its ori-* 

• Third Lstter oa Tolention, p. 83. 4ta loaJ. 199%. 
rou v. H ' 
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scfme, pfirtiajps, out of opposition to those 

• 

^hial purity- Rom it, ihey will lay ckidi to powew 
iirhidi it htere^ desigh'd them; and to possessions, ta 
Vfhichthtsy have n6 right. To ftiake good these false 
pr^tehsions, firise htstdfies t^tll be fbrgfed, and fabulous 
tttuditions invented: gfdtrndless terrors will be flung 
oitt, to operate on superstition and thtiitfity : creeds 
and articles will be contrived; to confound all reason : 
and tests imposed, to iift ottt all who have honesty dt 
<5onrage tb resist these unwarrantable encroachments. 
Devotion Will be turn'd into farce and pageantry, to 
captivate mens eyes, that thehr packets may with more 
facility be invaded. They will convert piety into su- 
perstition ; zeal into rancour ; and thi^ religion, not«> 
withstanding all its divinity, into diabolical malevo- 
lence. By degrees, knaves Will jr)in them; fools 
believe thcfm; and cowards be afraid of them : and, 
having gain'd bo considerable a part of the world to 
their interests, they will erect An ihdependent dominioo 
among themselves, dangerous to the liberties of man- 
kind ; and representing all thosewho oppose their ty- 
ranny as'God's enemies, teach it to be meritorious in 
his sight to persecute them in this world, and damn 
theta in another. Hence musrt aitse hrerarchies, in*- 
quisi^ions, and popery : for popery is but the consum* 
liiation of that tyranny which cveiry religions system in 
the hands of men is in perpetual pursuit of, and whose 
principles thfey are all ready to Bfdopt whenever they 
are fortunate enough to meet with its success. Thi9 
tyranny cannot subsist without fierce and formidable 
opposition : ^om whence innumerable sects, schisms, 
anfd dissetitions, will lift up their contentions heads, 
each gaping for that very power which they are fight- 
ing to destroy, tho' un^e effher to acquire or retail 






fiJOjQa wbowt they had receiyad sueh imr 
11^^09]^ uBa^, QQHtioued ijo execcise their 

it; ^p^ JQtrDdae^Iy^ o||ljr ^f the^r coikata^t ooacomif 
tWtP> igv^wce;, a^l£.poqcQU> i|l*bre«dii^g, Qbatinacy^ 
m^h7> ,^d p^««ion. yrom tbeae contests, sdi 
^incl9 ^ ^i^l| mil^t ^^iye tjbei^ exiatence ; .bloodshed 
ftud d^okiitiQii, persecmiqna, masancrea, and martyik^ 
^Q\m* ^^.tb^e e^iU; you 9ee» aie hat the Beeessai^ 
PQiii^il^DQes ^f the ii9^ioiial estahUahment of aoj la^ 
JigioB 9^bic|i Gqd can commuQicate to man, in whose 
hwds it$ divipity can neyer long preserve its puuity, 
OT k«^p it uw»i?'d with this imperfections, his folly, 
fs^ wiqlipdaessiV'-rr— -What a picture ir-^^^^^Bdt 
fi^tiKUhsjUandiagall that has or c^ be ^d, eonoeming 
the mi^ehib^ and incon^enienoes /Of the establishment 
<af jrites a^ x^eremoniesy-rraad nothing but these cap 
rpQssi^y h^ establi^ed,— rsome men are very fond of 
ii, m a meiM» of promoting religion in t\ie wodd. The 
ji^ of e;y(er0^i, by these gentlemen, is mudi insisted 
/npj 91^ to ;tHe P^l^t of them is imputed the cor^ 

imptian of ihe age. '^ The form of religion may in* 

JJ^.W* W^ th^ laJ^e excellent bishop Butler, when 
^(PCmiP^ped eharqhist, /' where there is little of the 
atbillg it9§lf ; but th^ thing itself cannot be preserved 
W^PRgM iQwkiAd without th^ form. And this form 
freqyently.pecurring in some instance or other of it, 
;piU>bf .a frequent ^monition .to bad men to repent, 
fmi ,ta good men to grow better; and also be the. 
glomus qf their doing so. That which men haveac- 
^QQqol|ed religion in the aeyeral countries of the worlfl, 
4;enej»Uy .^peaking, has h^ a great and* cons^picuous 

* Free ^q^uiry into the Nature and Ori^iQ of Evp, p^ 1^4. 12mo. Load* 
1758. ' "•:■'■ " ■■ ' *• '•"" \ " ''■""* '""^ 
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functions in private assemblies ; afld rnei 
with countenance and encouragement fr6m 

part in all publick appearances, afrd the face of it ha^ 
been kept up with great reverence throughout all 
fanks^ from the highest to the lowest ; not only upon 
occasional solemnities) but also hi the daily course of 
behaviour. In the heathen worlds their superstition 
Vfas ihe chief subject of statuary, sculpture, painting, 
and poetry. It mixt itself with business, civil form^i 
diversions, domestick entertainments, and every part • 
of common life; The Mahometans are obliged to short 
devotions .fivetimes between morning and evening. In 
Roman catholick countries, people cannot pass a day 
without having religion call'd to their thoughts by 
some or other memorial of it 5 by some ceremony, or 
publick religious form occurring in their way : besides 
their frequent holidays, the short prayers they are 
daily cUled to, and the occasional devotion^ injoitied 
by confessors. - By these means their superstition sinks 
deep, into' the minds of the people, anfd tbe^r religion 
also into the minds of such among them as are serious 
and well-disposed. Our reformers, considering that 
some of these obseiVances were in themselves wfong 
and superstitious, and others of them made subservient 
to the purposes of superstition, abolished them, 16^ 
duced: the form of religion to great simplicity, and 
injoined no more particular rules, nor left- any thittg 
more of what was external in religion, than was, in a 
manner, necessary to preserve a sense of religion itself 
upon the minds of the people. But a great part of 
this is neglected by the generality amongst us.^ For 
instance: the service of the church, not only upon 
common day^^ but also upon saints days': and several 
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£hose to whom they ministered, as well as 
from persons of moderation and virtue, 

other things might be mentioned V'—t—— Degenerate 
times indeed ! times to be lamented and moarned over! 
Oiir reformers, by this account, seem t6 have been 
much in the wj^ong, by depriving us of the. means the 
pious catholics, in imitation of their foreruiiaei« the 
heathen priests, had instituted and appointed for our 
growth in piety and holiness. However, he who calls 
to mind what pure and amdefikd religion is, and is 
-careful to practise it, need not be much troubled ia 
conscience, though he has neglected the service of 
the church, not only upon common days, but also 
upon saints' days ; or even omitted the holy rite of 
confirmation, on whidi some very extraordinary per- 
sons have talked with great solemnity. For what ar« 
these in hi^ ey^ 

r^ — " That doth prefer, 
Befyre all temples, th' ypright ^eart and pure }^ 

: But, to put an end to this long, very long note: 
Non-resistance, by the act of uniformity, we see, was 
/established; and the oov^nant condemned, which had 
been taken by his majesty in Scotland, and contributed 
greatly to his restoration.-*-^ — Colonel Birch, in this 
Jirery House of commons, obs.ervedj '' aSter he had the 
honor to eome into this hoiise, some intentions were 
io renew the icovenaat. Cromwell, Ireton, and the 
rest, would not have it dpue. He said then, that 
these men would alter the government, and the house 
thm would have sent them tp.the Tower.-— —He nevef 
^aw such mettle in this house. He had forty note« 

^ g^affeJU> the Cleify, p^ 14. ito. Umd» ll^U 
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thoCigb of diffijrenl persuasions : as this, I 
t»y^ was the case, vatious laws were made '% 

ee&t bim: ' Stick to tbe covenant, add jou shferll die.' 

This Was h» great^t indncenkent to stJdt tb it. * 

Kot one of these men could be brought to efaaage the 
g^veraineDt. Love lost his life for it. The pr^by* 
tefriaa party declared iEigaiost ihe kings KnuMer. To 
the restxm^tioii of the king all agreed. Had he Dot^ 
cikgaged fot the king by the G6veiian1^ be had pro- 
VeiHed himself twenty-oiie idiprisonmeats he hAS saf- 
fered. When the kihg was restored^ these m^tt the 
teea we o(nly duSrst trust*." — =-— A fihe return this frofls^ 
a fateful moharch ! to inake men renounce whitt thej 
Imd sworh to ; and belie their eonsdenc^, for the pre* 
frervation bf whic^ they 4iad suHered so much^ 4md by 
8D (ioihg had protiioted his interest, 

" Laws were made against the nonconfoifbi»ts-— ^ 
and rigorously executed by the instigation of the pre- 
lates.] It is ^ald, oil go6d awth<yrity, that his fete ma- 
jesty, king George IL in the early part of his reign, did 
dtbltfre, " tb&l^ot 'M 4iMr bf the head of any fkie tof his 
ft^bje^ts shbuld ht li«iirt bn account of reti^rovs K^* 
hkAiy ko loh^ as he wwe the British crbwii\'' A 
ded^tibn this \^0t^y 5f to ^ood a prinde^ a»d fatdi>- 
fully, if t tejitieitiber I'ight, adhered to %y hitai. Not 
iu> the ra^ df lihe StiH^fffr, Th^ir dM»i<oe it was, to fefh' 
t^t this ftee-^ota i^dd bf ttieii^ and render th^m •otie^ 
iient tfb tbbir ^alUv^g ybke. The severe Uws enitbtei 
by EU^beth, ihhfeHtriit bf hdt fkther's tyrannical ^yi^ 
Ht, oh hcfeouiit of rdt^bh, ^m^ eonfiitn^ ftifd enlitfged 
by tti6th, azrd many kn hdimt tinfd ^obd ioMi smarted 

* Grey's Parliamentary JkiMje», rbl II. p, 4fd, ^ Palladiim^ 
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from time to tanae^ against them and Ictieix 

uuder them. Tiije governors of thie commonwealth^ 
^od Cronitwell, indeed, «aw the ahsigrdity and iniquity 
g& which they wece fouuded ; and^ therefore^ made 
l^tle Of no iwe of them. But ^jvhen Charles II. revi- 
sited hi3 native land; and he bad got a parliament afteft 
his own heart; tbey 3op.n bejcame ag£^in in vogue; and 
th^ P#opk founds cp iheir cost, thatj, like his fathers^ he 
Mf^ a |)ersecutQr. fhe Act of Uniformity, we have 
jn^t aeea, depriyftd jimUtitndes of their iiubsisteiice oq 
acco^unt of their rqligiou^ Qpini<?n3 ; and the a<;ts cthaj 
followed w^e far fioqa easing those whp had su^Fere^ 
by it.— -r-1 will give a shart a,bsti:£ict of the pepal law^ 
made in this reign, that tbe reader m^y be conviijc^4 
that persecution was ngt unjustly coimplained pf under 
it.- — By one staiute it was oidained, '' That an^ 
person, above sixteen yeaics old, pr^enj; a^t ^nj meetin^j 
under pretence of exercise of rehgioq, in other man- 
ner ^han. is allowed by the Liturgy or pjjaqtige of the 
Church of England, where there sh^ be pre»€Qt £ve 
persons, or jnore, above those of the hou^^old, upoo^ 
jjroof thereof made, either by cqnfeasictn of t^e party^ 
or path of witness, or not0friou3 evidejice of the f? €t, 
the oflfenqe stoU be recorded jmder the hands of two 
justices, or the chief magisti-ate of the placq, wl4^ 
jBhall be a perfect c^pnyiction; who, thereupon, in^ 
send such person to jail, or the h^u^i? of corre^ 
.tioo, forr^py tinie not e^^ceeding three months; unlejp 
he pr she pay down so much .money, npt exc^edir^g 
.five pounds, as tbe $aid justices t)r diief magi^tra^ 
,*ball impose. For the second offence, imprisonment, 
4iot exceeding six months ; unless nvopey paid, not ex- 
ceeding ten pounds.— And persons so offending the 
third time, were to be sent to the goal, or house of 
5 
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adherents, which were executed with greatr 

cbrrection, there to remain until the next session, or* 
assizes, and then to be indicted; and being therenpon* 
found guilty^ the court was to enter judgment of trans- 
portation against such offenders, to some of the foreign 
plantations (Virginia and New-England only except- 
ed), there to remain seven years; ^nd warrants were to 
issue to sequester the profits of their lands, or to 
distrain and sell their goods, to defray the charges of 
their transportation ; and for want of such charges being 
paid, the sheriff had liberty to contract with any mas- 
ter of a ship, or merchant, to transport them;— Upon 
j)a3^ing down, however, one hundred pounds, the trans- 
portation was to be discharged. And if any, under 

such judgment of transportation, shall escape, or, being 
transported, return into any p'lrt of England, they were 
to suffer death as felons without benefit of clergy*/* 

All persons in holy orders, or "pretended holy 

orders, who had not declared their assent and consent 
to the Book of Common Prayer, according to the Act 
'of Uniformity; and did not take and subscribe the 
oath of Mon-resi stance therein contained ; together 
with all such as should take upon them to preach in 
^any conventicle or meeting, for exercise of religioa 
contrary to law ; were not (unless only in passing the 
road) to come, or be within five miles of any city, town 
corpotate, or borough, that sends -burgesses to parlia- 
ment; nor within five miles of any place where they 
had officiated, or taken upon them to preach ; upon 
pain of forfeiting forty pounds for such offence. Nor 
was any person so restrained, or who should not take 
the said oathj and frequent divine service, to teach a^ij 

»St^t.l6Car. Il.^i 
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ligour, by the instigation and encourage- 

«chool, or take any boarders or tablers that were taught, 
by any other, on pain likewise of forfeiting forty 
pounds. And two justices, upon oath made of any of- 
fence against the act, were to commit the offender for 

six months, without bail or mainprize*."-^ " One 

justice, or chief magistrate, on the oath of two wit- 
nesses was to make a record of a conventicle, where 
any five persons, above sixteen years of age (besides 
those of the same household), should be assembled, for 
the exercise of religion, in any other manner than ao» 
cording to the Liturgy and practice of the Church of 
England ; which record was to be a conviction, and 
thereupon a fine of five shillings was to be imposed 
upon-every offender, which was to be certified to th6 
next quarter sessions. And for the second, and every 
•ther offence, ten shillings each : and in case of po« 
verty, it is allowed to be levied on any other persons 
^ods, present at the same conv.enticle. The preacher 
was to forfeit for the first offence twenty pounds, and 
forty afterwards, which might be levied on any of the 
hearers. Those who suffered a meeting to be in their 
house, bam, or yard, were to forfeit twenty pounds ; 
which might likewise be levied on the goods of any 
present: provided that no person pay above ten pounds 
for any one meeting, in regard of the poverty of any 
other person or persons. Forfeitures incurred by mar- 
ried women, were to be levied on their husbands 

goods ^." These statutes need no comment. 

^ They were all except the last, the projection of lord 
Clarendon; and will reflect disgrace on his name and 
administration, as long as there is sense, virtue, or 
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ment of the prelates. — ^In Scotlanid^ mat-^ 

humamty, in the \vodd. ^That these laws were 

rigorously executed, our histories abundantly testify. 
That the prelates instigated the execution of them^ 
will not be doubted by any one who reads what fol-' 
lows. Sheldon^ archbishop of Canterbury, in a lett^ 
to the bishops of his province, dated Lambeth-house, 
May 7, l€70, says, " It hath pleased his majesty, and 
the two houses of parliament^ out of their pious care 
for the welfare of this church and kingdom, by making 
and publishing the late act for preventing aud sup- 
pressing conventicles, to lay a hopeful way for the 
peace and settlement of the church, and the uniformity 
of Gods service in the same; it becomes us, the bi- 
shops, as more particularly sensible o( the good provi- 
dence of God, to endeavour, as much as in us lies, the 
promoti4\g so blessed a work : and therefore having 
well considered what will be fit for me to do in my 
particular diocese, I thought fit to recommend /tli.e 
same council and method (which I intend, Grod willing, 
to pursue .myself) to your lordship, and the rest of my 
biethren the hishops of my province, being thereunto 
eocooraged by hts m^esty's approbation and express 
direction in this afEair.— — Your lordshjp is desired to 
recoimnend to the ecclesiastical judges and ofiicerci^ 
and the olei^gy of your diocese, the care of the people 
under their respective jurisdictions and changes, that 
in their seveml places they do their best to perswade 
and win all non-iconformists and dissenters to obedience 
to his miyesty's laws, and unity with the church; and 
6uch as shall be refractory, to endeavour to reduce by 
the censures of the ^church, or such other .good means 
as shall be most conducing thereunto : to which end 
I advis^ that. all «nd every of the said eedesiastical 
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teis were still T*orse. —Episcoptey, 

fudges and efficeFS, and every of liie dergy of jovs 
diocese, and the churchwardens of every parish, by 
their respective ministers, be desired, in their respect- 
ive stations and places, that they take notice of all noiK 
conformists, holders, frequenters, maii^tahier», ab^tOrg 
of conventicles and unlawful assemblies^ imder pretoloe 
of religious worship, especially of the preachers Md 
teachers in them, and of the places wherein the samt 
are hel4 ^ver keeping a more watchful eye ovier th^ 
cities and greater towns, from whence die mtcrchief is 
for the most part derived ifito the lesser villages aii«i 
hamtets; and wheitesoever they find such wilfill <t^. 
fenders, thai then, with a heali'ty affection to the Wor<- 
«hip of God> the honour of the king and his kw)3, aai 
the peace of the cbiirch and kingdom, they do addresti 
themselves to the civil magistrate, justice^, and otbetv 
eoiicerned, imploring their help and assistance, for pre- 
venting and suppressing of the same, according to the 

late said act in that behalf made and set forth/'- The 

bishops and clergy, we may well think, were not want«- 
ing in their duty ; especially as we find the archdeacon 
of Lincoln earnes<tly desiring the parishes, within his 
Jurisdicti^m, to taJse especial regard to perform what- 
soever WAS required in the above letter; and adding, 
*^ bow y&u shall disGhai:ge your duty th^eila, I «i»aiU 
expect an accotmt at the next Visitation/'^— *-In the 
year T68S, «he, justices of p^ce for the fcounty of 
Devon, " agreed and resolved, in every divistohof the 
county, to require sufficient sureties for the ^ood alM«CK 
jng and peaceable behaviour of all such as they might 
justly silsp€ct> or receive any credible infonmation 
again&t, that they have been at any conventicles and 
u&kwftil meet»ng%9 or any factious or siiditious clulw^ 
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aii4 its attendants, so abominable at that 

or that have bj any discourses discovered themselves 
to be disafTected to the present established government 
«ither in church or state ; or that have been the authors 

. <ir publishers of any seditious libels ; or that shall not^ in 
all things^ duly confoim themselves to thie present 

established government. And being fully sati»- 

£ed> as well by the clear evidence of the late horrid plot 
{Lord Russell's] ashy their own long and sad experience, 

' that the non-conformist preachers are the authors and 
fomenters of this pestilent faction, and the implacable 
enemies pf the established government, and to. whom 
the late execrable treasons, which have bad such dijK 
mat effects in this kingdom, are .principally to be im- 
pnted ; and who, by their present obstinate refusing to 
take and subscribe an oath and declaration, that they 
do not hold it lawful to take up arms against the king, 
and that they will not endeavour any alteration of go- 
veroment in church or state ; do necessarily enforce us 
to conclude, that they are still ready to engage them^ 
^ves (if not actually engaged) in some rebellious con* 
•piracy against the king, and to invade and subvert his 
government « -Wherefore," say they, " we resolve in 
every parish, in this .county, to leave strict warrants in 
the hands of all constables, for the seizing of such pep- 
jions. And, as an encouragement to all Officers and 
olhers that shall be instrumental in the appre];iendiiig 
of any of them, so as they may be brought to justice, 
we will give and allow forty shillings, as a reward for 
every non^conformist preacher that shall be so secured. 
And we resolve to prosecute them, and all other such 
dangerous enemies of the government, and common 
absenters from church, and frequenters of conventicles, 
Mcosdiog to the directions of a law made in the fiv^ 
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time, in the eyes of the majority of the peo- 

and-thirtieth year of the reiga of queen Elizabeth^ 
^entitled, An Act for keeping her Majesties subjects in 

due obedience.'^- " This order, which will appear a 

very cruel one to most readers, wa» happy enough, 
however^ to meet with the approbation and applause 
of the right reverend diocesan ; who, as he tells the 
world, that the continued care of his majesties justice* 
of the peace for the county of Devon, for the safety 
of his majesties sacred person, the preservation of die 
publick peace, and advancement of true religion, maj 
be fuller known, and have a better effect^ ordered and 
required all the clergy of his diocese, within the county 
of Devon, deliberately to publish this order the next 
Sunday after it should be tendered to them */'-- — If 
any one is desirous of knowing the name of such a 

wretch, it was Lamplugh. ^The Middlesex justices^ 

At the general quarter sessions, Oct. 14, 16BI, declared^ 
" that all house-keepers, .within the county, who kept 
ale-houses, and other publick-houses for entertaioment, 
by virtue of any licence, and should not go to their 
parish-church, and receive the sacrament according tc 
the practice of the Church of, England, or should go to 
any conventicle, should have their licenses taken from 

them.^' -They also farther declared, " that if the 

churchwardens and overseers of the poor should di»- 
pose of any of the parish money by way of pension, or 
otherwise, to poor people who frequent conventieles^ 
' and do not come to their parish-church, and receive the- 
lacrament there (except in case of sickness and neces- 
sity to be allowed by a justice of peace), the money 

* See the Dedicaiioo to Long's Sermon on the Original of Wtr. 4to. load^ 
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pie, W€Fe*K>wag^ninti5oduG©4j conlbrmity 

paid to Bucli people skould not be alkxwed by the jus- 
tices in the accounts of the churchwardens and over- 
seers of the poor, because such persons who never 
come to the parish-church, ought net to be reckoned 
of the parish.''--^ — --Thip order was so acceptable to the 
king, that his majesty thanked the justices for it*. 

»■. rr-TDr. Pope tells us, ^ that bishop Ward was for 

the act against conventicles, and laboured much to get 
it pass, not without the orcler and direction of the 
greatest authority, both civil and ecclesiastical, not out 
of enmity to the dii^enters persons, as they unjustly 
suggested, but of love to the repose and welfare of 
the government : for he believed if the growth of them 
were not timely suppressed, it would either cause a 
necessity of a standing army to preserve the peace, or 
a general toleration; which would end in popery, 
.whither all things then had an apparent tendency^ 
That act had this effect : it shewed the dissenters were 
not so numerous and considerable as they gave them- 
selves out to be, designing thereby to make the go- 
vernment believe it was impracticable to quell them j 
for where this act was duly executed, it put an end to 
-their meetings, as it was evident in his diocese : for in 
Salisbury there was not one conventicle left; and but 
a few in the skirts of Wiltshire bordering upon Somer- 
set, where, for want of a settled militia, by reason of 
the non-age of the duke of Somerset, .the lord-lieute- 
nant of that county, they sometimes met in woods ; 
but, upon complaint, their meetings were suppressed, 
iind his majesty was pleased to own and accept this as 
good service to the publick, and to encourage th^ 

*Guette,No. 1660. 
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in a;H points to them was enacted; and 
cruel laws, barbarously executed, were 

bishop in it*." — -" When the priest turns atheist/' it 
is natural to suppose^ that he will labour to get and 
execute such laws as these ! but all such as believe the 
great truths of religion, will execrate and abhor them, 

and the authors of them. ** God and nature seem 

to delight in variety ; and in making men and women^ 
all in the World, of different features, ayres, dimensions, 
complexions, &c. And how do we know that Almighty 
God is so much displeased with variety of opinions, 
also, as some men imagine i Though we have different 
physiognomies, and different eye-sights; yat we all 
continue to be inen. And though we have different 
judgments, minds, and opinions; some more clear, 
and some more .purblind; yet we may all continue 
Christians. But suppose other men do not (cannot for 
their lives) see so well as we, or so well as the 9ynQd, 
or the magistrate : must we therefore pull out or put 
out their eyes ; deliver them to the devil first, and then 
to the goal, and after all to the pit of hell ; and forex'* 
pedition-sake thither with the more speed (until the 
writ de haretico comburaido was cancelled) with fire an4 
faggot^?" — Thus spoke an honest ecclesiastic of those 
times. — And hionest Andrew Marvel, who also lived in 
them, and with indignation saw the spirit of them, de- 
clared, " that it was no great adventure to say, that^he 
•world was better ordered under the antient monarchies 
and commonwealths ; that the number of virtuous mea 
was then greater ; and that the Christians found fairer 
xjuarter under those, than among thenwelves. Not 

• life of Ward, p. 68. * Nftked IVutb, purt ii.'fid«iliU p. l^i 
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means made use of to induce men to con*' 
ply ■ ' with a form of church government, 

hath there any advantage accrued unto mankind, from 
that most perfect and practical model of human society^ 
except the speculation of a better way to- future happi- 
ness, concerning which the very guides disagree, and of 
those few that follow, no man is suffered to pass. with- 
out paying at their turnpikes. All which hath pro- 
ceeded from no other reason, but that men, instead o^ 
squaring their governments by the rule of Christianity, 
have shaped Christianity by the measures of their go- 
vernment; have reduced that strait line by the crooked; 
and, bungling divine and human things together, have 
been always hacking and hewing one another, to frame 

an irregular figure of political incongruity V 

Whatever has been the behaviour of men called Chris- 
tians, and dignified and distinguished by titles denoting 
high pretensions to sanctity, " we ought in justice/* 
with lord Ly ttleton, " to owri, that no book, that ever 
was writ by the most acute free-thinkers, is so repugnant, 
to priestcraft, to spiritual tyranny, to all weak supersti- 
tions of every kind, to all that can tend to disturb or to 
prejudice human society, as that which they so much 
affect to despise V and which persecutors have impi- 
ously dared, to vouch as authority in behalf of thei? 
barbarities. 

■' Cruel laws were made use of in Scotland, to in- 
duce men to comply with modes and forms of religion,] 
The Scots bad been eminently loyal, as appears from 
the foregoing notes, to Charles II. They had ventured 
their lives and fortunes in his cauve; and, after that, 

• State Tracts in the time of Charles 11. toI. I. p. 80. fol. Lond. 169$. 
^JXalogiuttof theDead, p. 207< 8vo. Loud. 1760« 
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to which they had a fixed, natural aversion. 

very utiwillirtgly stibmitted to the yoke of their con-' 
querors. Awed by armies^ forts, aad gaurrisona, they, 
dared Dot again recur to arms r but they spoke iti the 
most iatelligible manner in behalf of their king, and 
wished his return in no very , obscure terms. The 
preachers^ in particular, were bold ; and relying on 
the place in which they spake, and the esteem ia which 
their fiinctioa was held by their auditors, they uttered 
their thoughts freely concerning his majesty's- right, 
though in guarded expressions. — Captain Langley, in 
a letter to Thurloe, dated Leith, Sept. 30, I6d8, says, 
" Sir, as to that of the Scots blessing God, that he had 
heard them in some things, they spake it mystically; 
for just as the news came of the death of his H* 
[Oliver], they declared a fast to be kept the saboath 
following, and spake those words as a motive to in« 
eorage the people to keep the day. That they dailie 
pray for their king in such terms as these : That the 
Lord would be merciful to the exiled, and all those 
that are in. captivitie; aud that once more he would 
cause them to return with sheaves of joy. And some 
speak in plainer terms against the governments They 
pray underthe terms of being delivered from the yoke 
of Pharoah, Egyptian bondage, or the task-master of 
Egypt, &c. They use several imprecations^ praying 
for the confusion of all tyrants, and from enemies, and 
all their oppressors and afBictors, &c desiring God to 
cut them off, to shorten their time, thereby hasting 
their deliverance, and giving ease to his people, mean* 
ing themselves, &c. Thus they speake; but so am- 
biguously, that they can evade, if questioned ; yet so 
plainly, that the whole people knows their meaning: 
soe that the premises considered, it is easy to under- 
vol.. V, i 
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by, as the suflTerere. To silei^ce which^ de- 

ing that, through th^ neglect of their rigorous execilr 
tion, they had not produced the effect they might hav^ 
done: after this, I say, " it charges and commaads, ia 
his majesties name, all masters of families, that they 
cause their domestick servants, grieves, chamberlains, 
and others entertained by them, to give obedience to 
the laws aforesaid, and acts of council ; and particularly, 
that they frequent the publick. worship and ordinances 
at their own parish*churches, and participate of the 
sacram^its, and abstain from all conventicles and 
private meetings ; and that they retain none in their 
tervicebitt such as they will be answerable for : and in 
' case of their; disobedience^ that they remove them out 
>of their senice immediately after intimation thereof 
by the hiinister of die parish : as also, that all heritors, 
Imidldrds, and liferaiters, who have granlied any tacks 
or rental to their tenants, which are yet standing un- 
expired, cause their tenants and rentallers to give 
sufficient.bond and surety for obeying the said acts of 
pariiament^ahd council, and specially for frequenting 
pubiick' worship and ordinances, as said is, and al> 
staining from private meetings ; and, if need be, tlmt 
Aey raise letters under the signet of our privy-council, 
and charge them, for that effect/ upon six days; and, 
jn^case of disobedience, to denounce them to oar 
horn, antd registrate the same; for which end, warrant 
is given to direct letters, in their namie, against. all and 
sundry their tenants and rentallers :^nd we do declare^ 
that we will give and bestow the escheats, falling to; ns 
by the said homings, upon the landlords and setters 
of these tacks and rentals, in so far as may be extend- 
ed unto: recommending hereby to our treasurar- 
principal, and treasurer-depttte, and others of our ex- 
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ehequer, to grant the same accordingly : and in case 
the tenants be removeable, and refuse to give obedi- 
ence, that they warn asad porsue them to remove, and 
obtain decreets ^ of ejection against them : and that no 
beritor, landlord, or liferenter, set their lands hereafter 
to any person, by. word or writ, but to such as the^ 
will be answerable for, as said is : and that they take 
«urety from them, by provisions and obligements to be 
insert in their tacks, or 'otherwise by bond apart, in 
case there b^ no writ, that the said tacksmen, reiv 
tallers, apd all others their hindes, cottars, and servants, 
who shall live under them upon the said lands, shall 
give obedience in manner aforesaid ; otherwise, that 
their tacks, rentals, and whole interest, right, and 
possession, shall be Void and eitpire, ipso facto, as if 
they had never been granted ; and that without any 
declaratof, or further process, and then as now, and 
now as then, that they shall renounce all right that 
they shall have thereto, and shall remove themselves 
without any warning ; and in case of failure, the land- 
lords and others are to charge and denounce them In 
manner aforesaid. As likewise that all magistrates of 
loyal burrows take special care and notice, and be 
answerable, that the burgesses and inhabitants be 
obedient to the aforesaid acts of parliament and 
council ; and that they cause charge such of them as 
tbey shall think fit, and are suspected, to give bond 
imd surety, as said is : and for the magistrates own 
Telief, ;n case thAy contravene, and if they fail, to 
denounce them in manner aforesaid : with certification 
that all masters of families^ landlords, and magistrates 
«f burghs, who shall not give punctual obedience in 
«iaaner .above written, that they shall be liable to the 
«aid paind and penalties due to the contraveners, 8cc.^' 

* Wodrow's Hist. vol. I. App«ndix, p. dS. 
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- — -•In aa act, ^'Anent field conventicles/' in l67(\ 
it i$ ordained, *' that no outed ministers who are not 
licens.ed by the council, and no other person not autho" 
rized or tollerate by the bishop of the diocese, presume 
to preach, expound scripture, or pray in any meeting, 
exiiept in their own houses and to those of their owa 
family : and that none be present at any meeting 
without the family to which they belong, where 
any not licensed^ authorized nor tolerate, as said isi, 
shall preach, expound scripture or pray: declaring 
hereby, all such as shall do in the contrary, to be 
guilty of keeping conventicles ; and that he or they, 
who shall so preach, expound, or pray, within any 
house, shall be seized upon and imprisoned, till they 
find caution, under the pain of five thousand merks, 
not to do the like hereafter, or else enact themselves 
to remove out of tl;ie kingdom, and never return with-r 
out his majesty's licence ; and that every person who 
shall be found to have been present at any such meetr 
ings, shall be, toties quotieSf fined, according to their 
qualities, in the respective sums following, and impri^ 
soned until they pay their fines, and farther, during the 
councils pleasure, vi^i. eaqh man pr woman, having 
land in heritage, liferent, or proper, wadset, to be fined 
in a fourth part of his or her valued yearly rent; each 
tenant, labouring land, in twenty-five pounds Scots; 
each cottar, in twelve pounds Scots ; and each servingf- 
inan, in a fourth part of his yearly fee. And where 
merchants or tradesman do not belong to or reside 
within burgh? royal, that eaqh merchant or chief 
tradesman be fined as. a tenant; and each inferiomr 
tradesman as a cottar. And if any of the persons 
abovementioned shall have their wives, or any pf their 
children, living in family with them, present at anj 
such meeting; they are therefore to be fin^d in the half 
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61 the respective fines aforesaid, consideration being 
had to their several qualitiesand conditions. And if the 
master or mistress of any family, where any such meet- 
ings shall be kept, be present within the house for th^ 
time, they are to be fined in the double of what is to 
be paid by them, for being present at a house convene 

tide. And whosoever, without licence or authcurity 

aforesaid, shall preach, expound scripture, or pray, at 
any njeetings in the field, or in any hoose where there 
be more persons than the house contains, so as some 
of them be without doors (which is hereby declared 
to be a field conventicle), or who shall convocate any 
number of people to these meetings, shall be punished 
with di^th, and confiscation of their goods. And it is 
hereby, offered and assured, that if any of his majesty's 
good subjects shall seize and secure the persons of any 
.who shall either preach or pray at these field-meetings^ 
or convocate any persons thereto, they shall, for every 
&uch pexson so seized and secured, have five hundred 
merks paid to them, for their reward, out of his m[ar 
Jesty's treasury, by the commissioners thereof; and 
the said seizers and assistants are indemnified for any 
slaughter that shall be committed in the apprehending 
• and securing of them. And as to all heritors, and 
others, who shall be present at any of these field-^con- 
venticles, it is declared, they are to be fined, toties 
guoties, in the double of their re&pective fines appointed 
for house-conventicles; but, prejudice of any other 
punishment due to them, by law, as seditious persbns 
and disturbers of the peace and quiet of the kirk and 

kingdom *." ^These were cruel lavr% indeed ! and 

they were most barbarously executed by Sir James 
Turner, general Dalziel, the Highlanders, the bishops^ 

* Wodrow's Hist. vol. I, Appendix^ p. 10% 
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and sttte ctergy*^-'— "Those who govcracd Scotland, 
under Charles 11. in the latter ps^rt of his reign/' say» 
Mr. Mallet, '^ with no less cruelty than impolicy, made 
the people of that country desperate ; and then plun- 
dered, imprisoned or butchered them for the natnral 
effects of such despair. The best and worthiest men 
were often the objects of their most unrelenting fury. 
^Jnde^ the title of fanatics, or seditious, they affected 
to herd, and, of course, persecuted whoever wished 
well to his country, or ventured to stand up in defence 
of tl^e laws and a legal government. I have now in 
my hands the copy of a warrant, signed by king 
Charles himself, for military execution upon them 
without process or conviction : and I know that the 
original is still kept in the secretary's office for that 
part of the united kingdom^." Oppression, in- 
deed, makes wise men mad : and such oppressions as 
these, will account for and justify the insurrections at 
Kothwell and Pentland ; and make us ready to wonder 
-at the stupidity of a nation, who did not arm, as one 
man, against a government so uuaatural and tyran- 
nical. 

<^1f meant tfae blessing, he becomes the banef 
The wolf, oot shepherd, of his subject flock ; 
To grind and tear, not shelter and protect j 
Wide-wasting where he reigns: - ■ to such a prineef 
Afiegiance kept, were treason to mankind ; 
' And loyalty, revolt from virtue's law." 

KAttm. 

Montesquieu has well exposed the wretched policy 
of such detestable proceedings, in the following man- 
ner : '^ If we may reason without prejudice," says 

he, *' I know not but variety of religions may be useful / 
in a state. It is observed^ that the followers of a reU- 

■*■ See Burnet, vol. I. p. 238. ^ Pciface toM«Uet's Amyntor and 

. Theodora. Svow Load. 1748. 
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clarations of indulgence weare issued forth^ 

gion, which is only tollerated, are generally more sejv 
viceable to their country than those who are of the 
established religion : for being shut out from all ho- 
hours, and having no way to distinguish themselves 
but by their opulence and wealth ; the/ are naturally 
led to obtain those advantages by their labdur^ and so 
to embrace the most painful employments in the so- 
ciety. Besides, as all religions contain precepts useful 
to society; the more zealously they are observed, the 
better. Now what can be more likely t^ animate that. 
zea,l, than the multiplicity of religions?. TTiey are so 
many rivals that never spare one ancther's failings. 
-The jealousy descends even to every pryate member : 
every one stands upon his guard, and is fearful of 
doing any thing that may britig a scaidal upon his 
sect, and expose it to the contempt and unforgiving 
censures of its adversaries. Accordingly^ it has c^lways 
been observed, that a new sect in a stale is the surest 
means of correcting all the abuses of iie old. It is 
iavain to say that it is the prince's iiter^st not to 
allow of variety of feligions in his kingdom. Though 
all the sects in the world were to get together in it, he 
would not be at all pr€^judiced by it: for there is not 
one but what prescribes obedience, md preaches up 
submissio^n. I confess, histories are full of religious 
wars. But do not let us take the thing wrong: it 
was not the diversity of religions t^at occasioned these 
wars; it was the uotoUerating ipirit of that which 
thought she had the power in her hands. It was that 
spirit of proselytism which the Jews caught- of the 
Egyptians ; find which from them was communicated, 
like an epidemical infection, both ta the Mahometans 
and Christians. In a word, it was the spirit of en- 
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.fey the crown '\ by. virtue of a (dispensing 

thusiasm; which, in its progress, cah be' looked upon 
«s nothing else but a total eclipse of human reason. 
For, in short, iho' there was nothing of inhumanity in 
forcing the consciences of others ; tho' it occasioned 
none of those ill effects which spring up from it by 
thousands ; a man must be a fool to offer at it. He 
that would h»ve me change ttjy religion, does it, no 
doubt^ because he would not change his own if be 
were to be foiced to it: so that he wonders I will not 
do a thing, vhich, perhaps, he would not do himself 
for the empire of the universe *." 

'* Declaratons of indulgence were issued by the 
crown — ^and Dills of comprehension framed for the 
approbation (f parliament.] ,The Act of Uniformity 
raised great clamours ; and .drew down many re* 
proaches on tie king. The declaration of Breda, and 
after-promisei of ease and liberty to tender con- 
sciences, mace by him, were brought to remembrance, 
and contrasted with that rigorous law. To silence 
and satisfy, ii some measuccy the sufferers ; a declara- 
tion was pubifthed by bis majes^ty,' by the advice of 
his privy-couaciV dated DecuSe, 1662; in which, after 
taking notice of the censures passed on his conduct in 
this and other matters, and endeavouring to vindicate 
himself, he proceeds to say,." We remember well the 
very words of our promises, from Breda: w.e re- 
member well the confirmations we have made of them 
ainc^ upon several occasions, in pdrliaraent; aiid as all 
these things are still fresh in our memory, so we are 
still firm in our resolution of performing them to the 
full. But it must not be wondered at (since^that par- 

f MootescjuieuV Persian Lett^s, vol. II, p. pp. 12mo. I^nd. 1736, 
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.power claimed by it, and bills of comprew 

liament to which those promises v^ere made, in relatioa 
•to an act, never thought fit to ofFer us any to that pur- 
pose*, that, being so zealous as we are (and, by the 
grace of God, shall ever be), for the maintenance of 
the true protestant religion, finding it so shaken (not 
to say overthrown) as we did, we should give its esta- 
blishment the precedency before matters of indulgeiic^ 
to dissenters from it. But that once done (as we hope 
it is sufficiently by the bill of uniformity), we are glad 
to lay hold on this occasion to renew unto all our subj- 
jects, concerned in those promises of indulgence by a 
true tenderness of conscience, this assurance : That as, 
in the first place, we have been zealous to settle th^ 
uniformity of the church of England, in discipline, 
ceremony, and government, and shall ever constantly 
maintain it: so, as for what concerns the penalties 
upon those who (living peaceably) do not conform 
thereunto, through scruple and tenderness of misr 
guided conscience; but, modestly and without scan- 
jial, perform their devotions in their own way: we 
£hall make it our special care, so far as in.us li^s^ 
-without invading the freedom of parliament, to inclii^ 
their wisdom, at this approaching sessions, to. Concur 
with us in making some such act, for that purpose^ af 
may enable us to exercise, with a more universal satiar 
faction, that power of dispensing which we. conceive 
to be inherent in us. Nor can we doubt of .their 
qhearful co-operating with us ia a thing wherein. we do 
conceive ourselves so far engaged, both in honour^ aai} 
in what we owe to the peace of opr dominiops, wbicb 
lye profess we can never think secure whilst there sbaU 

^ Sec the ^notation from the Journals^ at the ead of Vol IV. note 43* 
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hension were projected, by the friends of 

he a colour left to the inalicious and disaffected to ii^ . 
flame the minds of so many multitudes upon the score 
of conscience, with despair of ever obtaining any effect 

of our promises for their ease. ^As we shall always 

according to justice retain, so we think it may become 
us to avow to the world, a due sense we have of the 
g/eatest part of our Roman catholick subjects of this 
kingdom having deserved well from our royal father of 
blessed memory, slnd from us, and even from the pro- 
testant religion itself, in adhering to us, with their 
lives and fortunes, for the maintenance of our crown, 
in the religion established, against those who, under 
the name of zealous protestants, employed both fire 
and sword to overthrow them both. We shall with 9b 
much freedom profess unto the world, that it is not in 
our intention to exclude our Roman catholick subjects, 
who have so demeaned themselves, from all share in 
the benefit of such an act, as, in pursuance of our 
promises, the wisdom of our parliament shall think fit 
to offer unto us for the ease of tender consciences. It 
might appear no less than injustice, that those who 
deserved well, and cantinued so to do, should be denied 
tome part of that mercy which we have obliged ourself 
to afford to ten times the number of such who have 

not done' so V They are c&utioned, however, 

against the presumption to hope for a toleration €ii 
their profession. But the house of commons on their 
meeting, averse to all methods of lenity, in an address 
to the king, declaring it to be their opinion, '' that it 
IS in no sort adviseable that there be any indulgence to 
such persons as presume to dissent from the Act of 

* Kennet't Register, p. 850. 
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moderation and humanity, for the appFof- 

Uniformity %" his majesty acquiesced, and perseeutioi 

ivas more triumphant. ^After the banishmeat of 

Clarendon, the great promotei" of the barbarous laws on 
account of religion; Shaftesbury, Clifford, and Buck* 
ingham, who, together with Arlington and L&uderdal^ 
made up what was called the cabal, took the l^d* 
These men, though for the most part unprincipled and 
abandoned, had sense enough to see the iniquity of the 
laws in being, and the folly of executing them. By 
their instigation another declaration was publishedi 
March 15, l67J^, in which, after mention being made 
of the fruitlessness of twelve years' rigour, his majesty 
declares it to be hi.8 will and pleasure, *' that the exectt* 
lion of all and all manner of penal laws, in matters 
ecclesiastical, against whatsoever sort of non-conform* 
ists or recusants, be immediately suspended; and that 
allowance would be granted of a sufficient number of 
places, in all parts of the kingdom, for the use of such 
as do not conform to the cjiurch of England, to meet 
and assemble in, in order to their public worship and 
devotion." The reeusants of the Roman catholic reli- 
gion were, however, excepted ; to whom no places of 
public worship were allowed, but only ^n indulgence 
in the common exemption from the execution of the 
penal laws,, and the exercise of their worship in their 
private houses only. 
An indulgence likewise was issued out in Scotland, 

Septus, 1672. Mr. Locke tells us, *^ the bishopft 

took so great an offence at this declaration, that they 
gave the al^m of popery through the whole nation ; 
and, by their emissaries, the clergy (who, by the conr 
texture and subordination of their government^ and 

» Journal, 87 Feb. 1662. 
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bation of the parliament: all which 

their being posted in every parish, have tlie advantage 
of a quick dispersing their orders, and a sudden and 
universal insinuation of whatever they please), raised 
«Hch a cry, that those good and sober men, who had 
really long feared the increase and continuance popery 
had hitherto received, began to believe the bishops 
were in earnest, their eyes open though late, and there- 
fore joined heartily with them; so that, at the next 
jaieeting of parliament, the protestant interest was run 
so high, as an act came up from the commons to the 
house of lords in favour of the dissenting protestants, 
and had passed the lords but for want of time: be- 
sides, another excellent act passed the royal assent, for 
the excluding all papists from office; in opposition of 
which the lord treasurer Clifford fell, and yet to pre- 
vent his ruin this sessions had the speedier end. Not- 
withstanding the bishops attained their ends, the decla- 
ration being cancelled, and the great seal being broken 
off from it; the parliament having passed no act in fa- 
vour of the dissenters, and yet the sen&e of both houses 
sufficiently declared against all indulgence but by act 
of parliament. Having got this point, they used it at 
first with seeming moderation ; , there were no general 
directions given for persecuting the non^conformists, ^ 
but here and there some of the most confiding justiceai 
were made use of to try how they could revive the old 
prosecution : for as yet the zeal raised against the pa- 
^ pi3ts was so great, that the worthiest and the soberesC 
of the episcopal party thought it necessary to unite 
with the dissenting protestant?, and not to divide 
their party when all their forces were little enougK*/* 

• Letter to a Person of Quality, in Torbuck*8 Parliamentary Debate*, 
▼ol. I. p. 78. 
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Irere, through varjous causes, rendered in- 

it appears, indeedj by Grey's Parliamentary Debates/ 
that this declaration was warmly debated and greatly 
opposed in the house ; even by such as were foes to 
persecution, on account of the dispensing power oii 
which it was founded. Mr. Powle *' would comply, 
with the king to do, in a legal war, as now the decla-^ 
ration did in an illegal.— —He conceived, if the king 
can dispense with all penal laws; he may dispense 

with all laws with a wow obstante, ^The consequence 

of this/* said he, " is direful ; the king, by this, may 
change religion as he pleases : we are confident of 
him, but know not what succession may be V The 
majority of the house, being of like sentiments, con- 
curred in an address, Feb. 14th following; in which 
they say, " we find ourselves boand in duty to inform 
your majesty, that penal statutes, in matters ecclesias-t 
tical, cannot be suspended but by act of parliament.'' 

The king was not well pleased with this address, 

but seemed to insist on his dispensing power. The 
commons, notwithstanding, being fixed; and a supply 
for his majesty under consideration ; he at length toU 
both houses, " that if there was any scruple remained 
yei with them, concerning the suspension of penal 
laws ; he faithfully promised them, that what had been 
done in that particular, should not, for the future, be 
drawn into consequence or example ^." Thus was the 
indulgence quashed. But as the commons now were 
not averse to a legal toleration, they *' resolved, upon 
the.question, nemine contradicente, that a bill be brought 
jn for the ease of his majesty's subjects that are dis- 

* Grey'x Parliameatary Debatetj vol. II. p. 15* ^ Jomtuil, 8th 

March, 1672/ ^ " *' : V « 
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efTectual for the purposes intended. During ' 

senters^ in matters of rdigion, from the church of 
England*." A bill, after long deliberation, was framed ; 
and being read, it was resolved, 19th March, 1672, 
O.S. " that the bill do pass; and Mr. Powle was to 
carry up "the bill to the lords ^." The lords proposed 
some amendments ; and conferences were held between 
the houses: but it came to nothing. In 1680> the 
lords and commons passed a bill, intitled, '' An act for 
the repeal of a statute made in the 25th year of queen 
Elizabeth, in order to give ease to the dissenters*^" 
but the court, being mad against them for their, ad* 
herence to the interest of their country and their actit 
vity in opposing the destructive schemes then on foot^ 
by an almost unheard-of trick, got the bill stole from 
the table, when it was, iti course, to have received the 
royal assent. This was taken notice of, in the next 
parliament, by many Tery considerable members; and, 
among others, by Sir William Jones, who said, '* This 
matter deserves material consideration ; whether in re- 
spect of the loss of the bill, or the shaking the very 
constitution of parliament. The bill that is lost," con- 
tinued he, " is of great moment ; and of great use to 
secure the country, and, perhaps, their lives too, in the 
time of a popish successor. Those men that hindered 
the passing that bill, had a prospect of that; and. if it 
be sent up again, we are like to meet with great oppo- 
sition. But be the bill what it will, the precedent i^' 
of the Jiighest consequence. The king has his negative 
to all bills ; but I never knew that the clerk of the par- 
liament had a negiative, if he laid it aside, or not. But 
consider, if we send up many good bills, if this be not 

• JoumaL * Id. • Id. 25Dec 1680. 
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ihese transactions, the attention of^ the na-» 

searched into, we may be deprived of them. No man, 
that knows law or history, but can tell, that to bfills 
grateful and popular the king gives his consent; but 
if this way be found out, that bills shall be thrown by^ 
it i^ay be hereafter said, they were forgotten and laid 
by t dnd so we shall never know whether the king 
would pass them or not. If this be suffered, it is ia 
yain to spend time here, and it will be a great matter 
to find time to redress it. I move, therefore, that a 
message be ^nt to the lords for a conference^ that 
some way may be found out to give us satisfaction 
in this great matter ^T A message, accordingly, was 
resolved to be sent to the lords, to desire a conference; 
and a committee appointed, to consider of and prepare 
the subject-matter to be offered at the said conference^. 
But this, and every other thing in agitation in the 
house, was soon put an end to by the sudden dissolu* 
tion of the parliament. After this, the penal laws, 
against the dissenters, were executed in their full ri^^ 
gour. As to the bills of comprehension, mentioned in 
the text, these were projected by Bridgman and Hale, 
assisted by Tillotson, Stillingfleet, and Burton, on the 
one hand ; and by Bates, Manton, and Baxter, on the 
other. Their design was, by alterations and amend- 
ments, to take in as many as possible into the establish- 
ment, and give a toleration to all others who remained 
unsatisfied. But though more than one attempt was 
made; and times, under this reign, greatly varied; 
nothing was done to any purpose, through the zeal 
imd bigotry of some of the ecclesiastics, who were 
^ alarmed at the least talk of such matters^. 

• €lrey*s ParliamenUry D^ates, wl. VIII. p. 300. *> Journal, «5 

Mar. 1681. « 8ef fiirch's life of TiUotsOD, p. 48. Svo. Load. 1752. 

vpi;.. v. K 
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tion was drawn to the popish plot *% dis-^ 

■' The attention of the nation was drawn to the 
popish plot.] Never any thing made more noise than 
this affair : never any thing, perhaps, in the opinion 
of some persons, had less fouadation,- — "-Tliat I lAay 
be impartial, I will, however, consider the evidence 
for and against it with all the^are thati-s in my power. 
— r-The popish plot, it is to be observed, was found- 
ed, chiefly, oil the testimony of Titus Oates ; though 
afterwards supported by that of several other persons. 
Now if he himself was a man unworthy of belief, 
or the testimony given by him false or incredible, it 
is very certain, no regard ought to have been paid 
unto him. 

I. Oates himself was a bad man. Insincerity, in the 
profession of religion, is a proof of this : and Oates's 
insincerity is allowed by himself, and, as far as ap- 
pears, without blushing, at the bar of the house of 
lords. " In the year (-^76)," says he, " I was admitted 
into the service of the duke of Norfolk,, as chaplain in 
his house ; and there I came acquainted witht one Bing, 
that was a priest in the house. And being acquainted 
with him, there came one Kemish very often to visit 
him, and one Singleton ; who told me, that I should 
find that the protestant religion was upon its last leggs-; 
and that it would become me, and all men of my cotft 
(for then I professed myself a minister of the Church 
of England), to* hasten betimes home to the Church 
of Rome. My lords, having bad strong suspicions 
for some years before, of the great and apparent growth 
of popery, to satisfy my curiosity, I pretended some 
doubts in my mind. My lords> after some time had 
passed over, and I had had some conversation with 
these men, I found they were not men for my turn ; 
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coverfed by Oates, and supported, as it was 

because, being regular men, they were not men who 
had any great degree of learning. Afterwards, my 
lords, I met with one Hutchinson * I found hiafi a 
saintlike man, or one that was religious for religions 
sake: and him I found not for my turn neither; for, 
my lords, my design was to deal with their casuists, 
that is, those of the society. After that I had obtained 
the favour from him to have some conference with 
one of the sfociety, I found they were the men for my 
turn ; because I found they were the cunning politick 
men, and the men that could satisfy me. After that { 
had had some discourse with them, I pretended to be 
convinced by their arguments : and, my lords, after 
that I had thus acknowledged my conviction, I desired 
to be reconciled ; and, accordingly, on A^sh Wednes- 
day, l67y, I was reconciled*/' Burnet says, upon 

asking Oates, " What were the arguments that pre- 
vailed on him to change his religion, and to go over 
to the Church of Rome? he stood up, and laid h^s 
hand upon his breast, and said, ' God, and his holy 
angels, knew, that he had never changed ; but that he 
had gone among them on purpose to betray them^." 
And, if he may be believed, betray them he did : for, 
the Jesuits having given him ten pounds, to carry let- 
ters to Madrid ; he, by the way, broke up the letters, 

and afterwards revealed their contents ^." *' He was 

moreover, according to Burnet, proud and ill-natured ; 

haughty, but ignorant. He was once presented for 

perjury : but he got to be chaplain to one of hia ma- 
jesty's ships, from which be was dismissed upon cbm- 

• 3laiford»s Tryal, p. 25. fol. London, 1680-1. * Vol I. p. 483, 

! NarratlT^ of the Plot, p. 2. fol. Lood. 1679. 

k2 
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supposed, by Coleman's letters, and th^ 

plaint of some unnatural practices, not to be named/'' 
A very hopeful evidence, truly ! Lord Stafford, ih hi* 
defence, observed, " that any man that shall pretend 
himself to be a papist, for what end soever it be that 
he so pretends, and dissembles with God Almighty, 
which he must do to a great height in receiving thar 
sacrament, which is, by your lordships and the house 
of commons, declared to be gross idolatry^ is not easily 
tb be esteemed a witness. I appeal to your lordships, 
to the house of commons, and every body, whether 
such a fellow, that will abhor his religion, let him do 
It for any ends in the world, be a, man to be credited; 
and especially engaging in such a way, to such an 
heighth, in that which his conscience tells him is ido* 
latrous, is not a perjured fellow, and no compleal 
witness ? No Christian ; but a devil, and a witness for 
the devil ""T 

2. Oates's narrative is absolutely incredible. Can it 
be supposed that letters containing treason, high trea- 
son, should be intrusted to a new convert ? That Jesuits 
^ould subscribe their names to letters of such a nature 
in his presence, and permit him to see and read them? 
That they should tell him, "they would not let the 
Black Bastard go to his grave in peace (meaning the 
king of England) ; for that he had cheated them so 
often, and that now they were resolved to be served 
so no more ; and that the duke's passport was ready, 
whenever he should appear to fail them r'' Is it cre- 
dible that the fathers of St. Omers should direct such 
a man to compose lettei-s for them, and sign them when 
composed^ "piajing the English Jesuits to prosecut<^ 

* 'I>yal, p, ]«. 
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iiMirder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey. It 

their design in taking away the king; and if bis royal 
highness should not comply with them, to dispatch 
him too : for they did fear that never any of the Stuarts 
were men for the efiectiug any of their ends and pur- 
poses ?'*-- — Will any reasonable man imagine, that a 
provincial of Jesuits would own, to such a one, that 
they employed persons to burn the city of London, 
and to plunder during the flames f That they would 
communicate to him a plan for firing Westminster, 
Wapping, Tooley-Street, Barnaby-Strfset, and St. Tho- 
mas Apostles? A man, one would think, must b^ 
capable of swallowing . transubstantiation, who can 
believe these things which ai'e contained in Oates's 
narrative, and sworn by him with all solemnity! But 
something rather more surprising follows: Oates being 
thus intrusted, Oates having the lives of numbers at 
his mercy, was yet very ill treated by the provincial 

himself. Hear his account of the matter. " ^'l hen 

the provincial saw the deponent [Oates], he asked him, 
With what face he could look upon him, since he had 
played such a treacherous trick with them ? and struck 
the deponent three blows with a sticky and a box on 
the ear; and charged him with being with the king, 
and a minister with him, whom he suspected to have 
informed the king of those things : because that Bed- 
ingfield bad related, in a letter to Blundel, that the 
duke of York had related some such thing to him; 
imd did therefore judge that it must be the deponent ^ 
that must have been drawn in by some persons to the 
same. But at last the provincial told the deponent, 
that be was willing to be reconciled to him, if he would 
discover what the parson was, his name, and place of 
abode ; to the end they might be secure of him i and 
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was an intricate affair, attended with im* 

were resolved to kill him. And in the mean time the 
deponent was ordered to make himself ready to go be- 
yond the seas within fourteen days, as he the provincial 
said*." I observe farther, that though the sentence 
passed on Oates by the judges, in the latter part of 
this r6ign, was adjudged in parliament, after the Revo- 
lution, to be unprecedented, criiel, and illegal; yet,, 
after debate, a clause was inserted in the bill for re- 
versing the judgments given against him, " that, until 
, the said matters, for which the said Oates was con- 
victed of perjury, be heard and determined in parlia- 
ment, that the said Oates shall not be received in any 
court, matter, or cause whatsoever, to be a witness, 
or give any evidence; any thing in this act, in any 
wise, contained to the contrary notwithstanding**.'* 
What is this, but declaring him perjured i and what 
stress can be laid on the testimony of such a man ? 

3. Nor were the other principal evidences much bet- 
ter men, or deserving of more credit. Bedlow, by his 
own confession, had sworn falsely ; and was told by 
** Wyld, a worthy and an tient judge, that he was a per^ 
jured man, and ought to come no more into courts, 
but to go home and repent V Indeed he must have 
been truly Oates's fellow, if we may credit his own ac- 
count. In the title page of his '^ Narrative of the 
Plot for burning and destroying the Cities of London 
and Westminster," he styles himself one of the popish 
committee for carrying on such fires ^. In the book 
itself we have the following paragraphs : " In the month 

• Oates's Narrative, p. 54. * Torburk's Parliamentary Debates, 

vol. II. p. 459. ^ Burnet, vol. 1. p, 450. ^ Lqnd, 

f9l i§79. 
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probabilities of many kinds ; but believed, 

of June, 1676, it was my fortune to be at Paris, at the 
English convent of Benedictine monks, with whom I 
had much ingratiated myself; so that at that time they 
reposed an entire confidence in me, as a fit instrument 
for their purposes. Amongst other discourses that 
happened there about the great business, which they 
and others were then most vigorously carrying on, viz. 
to subvert the protestant religion, and introduce popery 
into England; they fell to debate the several ways 
and means preparatory thereunto, and what might be 
the best expedients to facilitate and accomplish the 
same : and as they did nothing without correspondence 
and communication of counsels from their fellow con- 
spirators in England : so some or one of them produce* 
ed several letters from London, wherein were divers 
particulars relating to the firing of the city and 
suburbs of London, and other cities and eminent towns 
iu England, which was then and at all times concluded 
and agreed to, by them, to be the chief way and almost 
only means in their power, whereby to plain the way 
for their design : for they were unanimously of opinion, 
that it was absolutely necessary to> weaken and ruin 
the said city of London, ere they could bring any of 

their other contrivances to perfection.* After this 

discourse, they at last proceeded to ask me, whether I 
would be assistant to them in carrying on that busi- 
ness, as I had, been in the other great concern; this 
being one of the best expedients to ripen and push on 
that? To which I readily seemed to asscQt; assuring 
them, that I could and would do more therein than any 
other could : magnifying what intimate knowledge I 
Jiad of all pay ts of London, and some other great trading 
i^ities; which did capacitate me toaifect such a busi* 
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BOtwithstanding, by the wisest and best 

Bess more certainly and securely than another. Iq 
fine, they were extreamly satisfied; and told me that 
when I came to England I should be joined as an asr 
sistant to Father Gifford, for prosecuting the said afiain 
V ' In shoirty for near a twelvemonth before I came 
in to make a discoyery, I had been employed to use 
all arts, and endeavours, to carry on this design of 
firing the city of London, and other places about it ; 
and the order and conduct of it, how, and where, to 
■et my fires, was left chiefly to my management; btlt 
with this limitation, that the Jesuits^ who were the- 
master incendiaries, and my employers, were to see 
and inspect how far and how sure I had laid my com^ 
bustibles and fewel; which, accordingly, they did% 
^^This, I presume, is sufficient for B^dloe's character. 

4. Dugdale, Turberville, Smith, and the Irish evi^ 
dences, were little better than knights of the post ; 
ready to attest any thing, or every thing, in order io 
obtain money to support themselves in their vices ^ 

5. It is alleged, that Coleman's letters alone are suf^ 
ficient to destroy alt the credit of Oates's narrative. 
f^ For how could so long a train of correspondence be 
carried on by a man so much trusted by the party ; an4 
yet no traces of insurrections, if really intended, of 
fires, massacres, assassinations, invasions, be ever dis- 
covered in any single passage of these letters* i" 

6. It is said, that it seems utterly improbable that 
Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was murdered by the papists;; 
^ough it was, sworn, believed, and some of that per- 



* Narrative of the Plot, Lond. foL 1679, p. 8. * See Col- 

ledge's Tryal j and Burnet, p. 504—506. f Home's If i»tory oC 

fBrttt Britain, toI. 41. p. 128S. 
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part of the nation. Many suffered for it, 

iBuasioQ were executed for the concern they were sup- 
posed to have had in it.— ^^ These religionists 
^the papists] could not be engaged to commit that 
crime from policy^ in order to deter other magistrates 
from acting against them. Godfrey's fate was no way 
capable of producing that effect, unless it were pub^ 
lickly known that-the catholicks were his murtherers; 
an opinion which, it was easy to foresee, must prove 
tlie ruin of their party. Besides, how many magi&« 
trates, during more than a century, had acted in the 
inost violent manner against them, without its being 
ever suspected that any one had been cut off by assas* 
sination ? Such jealous times as the present, were surely 
ill fitted for beginning these dangerous experiments. 
Shall we, therefore, say that the catholics were pushed 
on, not by policy, but by blind revenge against God- 
frey ? But Godfrey had given them little or no occasion 
pf offence in taking Oates's evidence. His part was 
nieerly an act of form, belonging' to his office; nor 
could he, or any man in his station, possibly refuse it. 
In the rest of his conduct he lived on good terms with 
the catholics, and was far from distinguishing hiipself 
l)y his severity against that sect. It is certain that he 
had contracted an intimacy with Coleman ; and took 
care U^ inform his friend of the danger to which, 
by reason of Oates's evidence, he was at present ex- 
posed. -We must, therefore, be contented to re- 
main for ever ignorant of the actors in Godfi^y's 
murder; and only pronounce, in general^ that that 
event, in all likelihood, had no connexion, one way or 
other, with the popish plot. Any man, especially so 
active a magistrate as Godfrey, might, in such a city 
ai9 London, have many enemies, of whom his friends 

5 
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protesting their innocency in their last mo* 

and family had no suspicion. He was^ a melancholy 
snau; and there is some reason^ notwithstanding all 
the pretended appearances to the contrary, to suspect 
that he fell by his own hands *." 

?• All the persons, who suffered for the plot, pro- 
tested their innocency to the last moment of their lives. 
This seems unaccountable upon any principles of hu- 
man nature ; and is not to be paralleled in ancient or 
modern story, on the supposition that they were guilty 
of the crimes for which they died. We are to remem- 
ber, that not only priests, but a nobleman, gentlemen^ 
and persons in low stations of life, all, uniformly, de- 
nied the facts for which they were executed. 
* Let us now see what is said on the other side of th^ 
question. And, 

1. With regard to the character of the witnesses: it 
is replied, " That though these mens evidence might 
not have been credited in other cases ; yet, it is fit to 
consider witnesses in civil and criminal cases. In 
civil cases, men may make elections of what witnesses 
they please ;> and 'tis their fault if they make not use 
of men of known integrity and repute, that more credit 
may be given to their evidence: and the end of civil 
actions and contracts is, that they may be known. 
But immoral and wicked actions are deeds of darkness, 
and contrived so as they may not be known ; so that 
the knowledge of them comes to pass either from acci- 
dent, or from the conspirators themselves : as if only 
one man sees amurtherer, or thief, kill or rob another; 
if bis testimony shall not be taken because otherwise an 
ill man, multitudes ofmurthers and thefts might pa&s 

^ HQQie's History of Great Britain, vol. IL p. 28i^ 
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ments. All this had no effect: but the 

unpunished. So if Cicero, when Fulvia first disco- 
vered Catiline's conspiracy to him, had told her, she 
was a whore, and no credit could be given to any 
thing she said ; llome might have been in flame, as 
London was, and all the senators throats might have 
been cut. But, admit no credit could be given to any 
or all these mens testimonies, who were all Roman 
catholics; I would know what objection could be 
made against Mr. Jenison (a gentleman of birth and 
quality), who gave no evidence at Ireland's, Wake- 
man's, Pickering's or Grove's tryals; and changed his 
religion when he heard that Ireland, who was his fa-* 
thers confessor at his death, denied he was in town, 
but in Staffordshire, when Oates and Groves's maid 
said he was in London in August, 1678, and printed it, 
and the reasons of it ; and also at my lord Stafford's 
trial, in open parliament deposed, that Ireland told 
him, there was but one stood in the way, and that it 
was an easy thing to poyson the king; and that Sit 
George Wakeman might easily, and opportunely do it: 
and that in August, 1678 (when Ireland, at his death, 
declared he was in Staffordshire), Ireland told Mr. Je- 
nison, in London, when he was newly returned from 
Windsor, how easily the king might be taken off; and 
asked Mr. Jenison, if be would be one of them who 
should go to Windsor, and assist at the taking off the 
king, and proffered Mr. Jenison to remit 200/. which 
he owed Ireland, if he would. Then Ireland asked, 
if he knew any stout Irishman? who answered, he 
knew captain Levallion, Mr. Kerney, Brohal, and 
Wilson. Ireland told him, he knew Levallion and 
Wilson; and then Ireland asked him, if he would go 
with them, and assist them in taking off the king ? After 
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.nation, being alarmed with the fears of 

this, Ireland told Mr. Jcni$on, he was going to the 
club, where Mr. Coleman, Mr. Levallion, and Kerney 
would be; and that he wanted 80/. which he desired 
Mr. Jeni$on to return him. Mr. Jenison further d^ 
posed, that his brother, Mr. Thomas Jenison, (a Jesuit), 
said, if C. R, will not be R. C which he interpreted 
to be, Si Carolus Rer non esset Rex catholicus, non dm, 
foret Rex Carolus ; and that it was no great sin to take 
him off. Mr. Jenison desiring anew commission in 
the new-raised army, his brother told him, he would 
procure him one from the duke of York ; and that tbejre 
was another army to be raised, but this was not to be 
till the king was taken off: and this I say, that about 
this time there was a general rumour of a page being 
killed upon a couch in the night, at Windsor, where 
the king was laid but a little before ; and that the king, 
upon the fright of it, came next morning to Lon<Jon; 
and that it was prince Rupert who, with much impor* 
tunity, got the- king (having been drinking hard before) 
from the couch, and put him to bed ; and that the 
page, who was killed asleep upon the couch, was wrapt 
up in the cloak the king was in */' 

2. However incredible Oates's narrative, at this disi- 
tauce of time, may seem; the plot, discovered by him, 
was believed by men of the first distinction then, and, 
in consequence tliereof, those who were convicted of 
being concerned in it were deemed to have suffered 
with justice, by the most respectable personages of the 

kingdom. Sir William Temple writes, " 1 never saw 

greater disturbances at home, than had been raised by 
the plot, and the pursuit of it in the parliament; and 

* Coke's Detection, voU 11. p. 28J. 
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what they imagined was about to befal 

observed, that though it was generally believed by both 
houses^ by city and country, by clergy and laity ; yet, 
when I talked with some of my friends in private, who 
ought best to know the bottom of it, they only con-* 
eluded that it was yet mysterious ; that they could not 
say the king believed it; but, however, that the parlia<* 
ment and nation were so generally and strongly pos- 
sessed with it, that it must of necessity be pursued as 

if it were true, whether it was so or no*." Algernon 

Sidney, in a letter to Henry Saville, says, " On Friday 
last Harcourt, Whitebread, and three other priests, 
were, at the Old Baily, found guilty of the plot, and 
condemned as tray tors. On Saturday the like sentence 
passed upon Langhorne. The tryais were in all re- 
spects fair, even by the confession of the adversaries. 
The arraigned persons placed all the hopes of their 
defence upon the invalidating Oates's testimony; to 
which end they had about 16 witnesses sent from St. 
Omers, to assert, that they bad seen him every day in 
May and June was a twelvemonth at St. Omers, and 
consequently he could not be here as he doth assert: 
but as three of them, having been apprehended by Sir 
Will. Waller, at their first coming, told him they were 
come to be witnesses ; and being asked what they were 
to witness? they said, they must know that from their 
superiors: it did plainly appear at the tiyal, that 4hey 
were ready to say whatever they were bid ; and Oatea 
did plainly prove, by a knight antj two of his' servants, 
two protestant parsons, a popish priest, and some 
others, that he was here at that time; so as his testi- 
mony was taken without dispute. This is a danger- 

• Sir WiUistt Temple's Workf, voL \h p. 491« Sf^tiit 
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them, and beiug in great dread of \fhat 

ous leading case for the lords in the Tower^ whose 
principal hopes were to invalidate the testimony of 
OateS) B^dloe, and Dugdale ; all which being confirm- 
ed by the judgment of a j ury, in the face of all London, 

cannot be questioned*." And lord chief justice 

Scroggs, though a court tooj, declared from the bench, 
on the jury's finding Green, Berry, and Hill, guilty, 
*' that if he had been one with them, he would have 
found tlie same verdict ; and if,'* said he, " it were the 
last word I were to speak in this world, I should have 

pronounced them guilty V We find, moreover, 

that it was resolved, nembie contradicente, by the house 
of commons, " that they were fully satisfied, by the 
proofs they had heard, that tliere is, and for divers 
years last past had been, a horrid and treasonable plot 
and conspiracy, contrived and carried on by those of 
the popish religion, for the murdering his majesty's 
sacred person ; and for subverting the protestant reli- 
gion, and the antient and well-established government 
of this kingdom*^." The lords concurred in the same , 
vote, unanimously, the next day. At the trial of lord 
Stafford, after a full examination of the evidence, and 
an able defence made by his lordship, Sir William 
Jones, one of the managers for the commons, said, 
*^ My lords, I think I may take leave to say, tliat the 
plot, in general, hath been sufficiently proved. And if 
we consider what hath been proved at former tryals 
(upon which many of the offenders and traytors have 
been executed), what hath been published in print, 
and> above all, Coleman's letters, written all with his 



■ Letters to Saviile, p. lOl. Sva edit ^Tryal of Greeo, &c, 

p. S6. fok Ittod. 1679. 'Journal, 24 Mar. 1618. 
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liught hereafter happen, cast about for the 

own hand, anid for that reason impossible to be falsi- 
fied ; we may justly conclude^ there is not a man in 
England of any iraderstanding^ but must be fully con- 
vinced of the troth of the plot in general. I shall spare 
to mention the resolutions and declarations of two 
parliaments, and of both houses in those two parliaments 
without (as I. remember) one dissenting voice, express- 
ing their fall satisfaction of the reality of the plot; so 
that, I think, now none remain that do pretend not 
to believe it, but two sorts of persons, the one those 
that were the oonspirators in it, and the other those 
that wished it had succeeded and desire it may so 
still V — ^Were all these persons wholly mistaken? 

3. It is admitted, that there are no clear traces of 
insurrections, fires, massacres, invasions, or assassin a^ 
tions, in Coleman's letters, as far as appears from 
what were published. But what is the meaning of the 
expr^siens I have before quoted, *^ We are about a 
great work, no less than the conversion of three kin^ 
doms, mid the total and utter subversion and subduing 
of that pestilent" heresie which has domineered over 
great part of this northern world a long time; there 
never was such hopes of success since the ^ death of 
Q. Mary^f'' What the meaning of Goleman, in 
writing to the pope's nuncio, " that tliey had in agita- 
tion great designs, worthy the consideration of his 
[the nupcio's] friends, and to be supported with aU 
their power: wherein," adds he, "we have no doubt 
but to succeed; and it may be to the utter ruin of the 
protestant party, if you join with us in good earnest, 
And cordially second our interest *^ ?"— Surely one 

• tryal of Lord Stafford, p. 169, * C<^leman*s Letters, !>. 1 18, 

Md.p.8.* 
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means of safety. The Test Act whicJi 

would be ledy by these expressions, to imagine some 
deep-laid designs against the nation, intruded to 
foreign potentates, and promised to be supported by 
them. The spirit of popery is enterprising, and sticks 
at no means to accomplish its end.-— -There is^ 
amongst Coleman's letters, one from the pope's nuncio^ 
.with whom he had corresponded at Brussels, dated 
Some, Jan. 12, 1675, written so obscurely, that the 
house of commons could not decypfaer it; nor was 
Coleman himself, though directed to the duke of York 
for the key, able to master it. But the late very 
learned Dr. Letherland, who had capacity, and in<^ 
dustiy, and curiosity, sufficient to surmount almost 
every difficulty, applied himself to it, and yery 
obligingly communicated to me the success of his 
endeavours. Here follows the letter, as far as he was 
able to discover it. ** What you propose, touching 
^ the money which is in the castle, cannot be put in exe- 
cution by the pope, but with the consent of all the car- 
dinals, and only in cases comprised in the bulk. You 
may then consider if, in the terms wherein are at pre- 
sent the affairs of 80204, it would be to purpose, for 
the interest of the duke, to make public an afiair of such 
a nature as this, of which I assure you with truth, and 
the duke may be persw&ded is what in case be shall be 
one da\' the master of 3 204. will imploy 6681278 

and 5108126 and the credit for to assist to re-«stablish 
5 1 66. 8 1G66. in 998 1 204 *." Coleman, in reply to this, 
after saying that he had been unsuccessful in bis endea- 
vours to decypher this letter, adds :— ** But, Sir, though 
I understand not all your letter, yet I see enough in it 

^ Coleman's Letters, p. 121. See also p. 25, and part XL p. 7. 
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kad received the royal assent in one thou- 

to assure myself of the pope, and of the emperor, and 
particularly, of the interauncio, ia all that concerns the 
a&irs of the duke, whereof you have promised us yet 
aew proofs* I shewed that part of your letter to ^he 
duke, and he commanded me to let you know how sen- 
sible he is thereof, and to give you thanks from hinx 
for it. I find also you do not approve the discourse I 
made you in my last letter, which I dp not at all won- 
der ^at, because the subject of that discourse is so nice, 
or delicate, that many of the most quick-sighted per-* 
sons have shewed their weakness in the conduct of that 
affair, aiid have been. so entangled in it, that, a^ter hav- 
ing declared themselves with much heat against the ' 
manner of proceeding of others, upon that matter, a? 
base and detestable; they, within a while after, have 

become guilty of the same baseness/' -What 

-can these expressions refer to f not money, one would 
think, as Mr. Coleman interpreted aid and assistance to 
be^ at his tryal% 

4. Godfrey's murder, probably, was the work of the 
catholics. For though he had " a kindness for the per-« 
sons of many Rom^n catholics; yet he always declar- 
ed a particular hatred and detestation of popery. I 
say this/' says Dr. Lloyd, " on purpose to be remem- 
bered (because some would have him a papist^ or in-» 
clined that way): I never pleased him with any duty 
I performed, at least he'nevet thanked me for any, so 
much as he did for those sermons which I preacht here 
against popery **»" Lloyd, we are to observe, was God- 
frey's friend ; and ytxj attentive to every thing relating 

• Coletnan's Letters, p. 73* fi>k Lehd. 16^8. ^ ]Joy4'ft F'onerHl 

S«rtnon, p. 13. 4to. 167&. 
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sand six hundred and sev€nfcy-two, " fia 

to hifl murder. Let us heai: him thea, and jfldgps 
from his evidence. — <" Now I speak of discovery, me*' 
thinks, I see you all stirred up, as it were, expectiJi^ 
that I should name you th^e persons that did this fajoody 
fact. I would I could for sundry reasons. But I can?' 
not pretend to that. I can only say, with David, thej 

were wicked men Since we know not who they 

are who were thie authors of this wickedness, at least 
can we find who they are that ar^ not willing we should 
know it ? They that have practised and intrigued to 
tliis purpose, to endeavour to hinder the search, or the 
discovery; if they knew what they did, we have ];ea8oa 
to judge they were con^emed for themselves, or for 
tlyeir friends. You cannot but remember the dust that 
was raised in the week when the search should hawe 
been made; those calumnies and those yariops reports 
that went about, as it were, on purpose to hinder tkc 
discovery. One while, he had withdrawn himself fiwr 
debt ; another while, he was married, and that not yexf 
decently; another while, he was run away with a bar- 
lot. -At last when they knew what they intended to 

do with him, they prepared you to expect it, by giving 
out that he had killed himself. You know how itnpa- 
tient they were to have this believed. I was told it some 
hours before the discovery, that he was found with his 
own sword through the body : others, could tell that he 
had two wounds about hiin. These things were found 
to be true some hours after. But then they devised 
sundry untruths to colour it. It was sliggested, it was 
doite in distraction ; which, they said, was an hereditary 
disease in his family : that his father and his grand- 
fether had it before him : that this disease, being stir- 
red up by some misapprehensions, wrought that dire 
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preventing the dangers which might happen 

effect ttpcm him to make him kill himself. These 
things (from whatsoever author they came), being con* 
fideatly said, were as easily believed by them who 
knew nothing to the contrary. I confess, 1 knew not 
what to think myself, till I saw the contrary with my 
eyes. When I saw lie was strangled, as well as thrust 
through, I soon considered that no man conld kill him* 
self both those ways. — For the melancholy that was ob- 
served in onr friend, I think, none, that knew him, ever 
diought it distraction, or any thing tending that way ; 
bat a thoughtfulness sometimes that proceeded from 
the intricacy and multiplicity of business: I believe • 
the weightiest business that ever he had, was thai 
which made him say some days before his death, I am 
told, I shall be knock'd on the head. He said this m 
aiy hearing, without any great visible concern. He 
continned the same he ever was in his daily conversa- 
tion ; serious in business, but chearfui and pleasant at 
other times. Thus he used to be alway. He was so 
to the last day of his living life; that is, to the hour 
we lost him. And* how he was afterwards, I suppose^ 
they best know that were the authors of these ru- 
mours*.'— —If you know of any that could not think 
themselves safe while he lived, you have great reason 
to believe you know the authors of his death. I have 
not so far be^ pHvy to his doings, as that I could be 
able to eater into this secret; much less to know of 
any personal malice against him. He that was so tender- 
hearted, even to those whom he punished, could not 
provoke any one to this height of revenge. Much less 
were they robbers, or any such poor rogues, that kjU 

* Lloyd's Fanera] SermoD, p. 88. 
l2 
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from popish recusants, and quieting the 

men for what they have. These did their work gratis ; 
they left hiin all his money; they took nothing but 
his band, except papers. Tis therefore very credit 
ble, that the authors had some other interest that 
moved them to it. And that seems rather to have 
been against the government and the laws. They 
knew how firm he was in his duty to both ; and, per- 
bap«^ they had tried it in something else than we know 
of. If so, they could not but think it worth their while 
to send him out of the world. One that durst do his 
duty^ when he knew whom, and what, he should pro- 
yoke by it ; one that would give so ill an example to 
other magistrates, which, if followed, might be the 
ruin of their cause; what could they think of such. a 
man ? We cannot scare him, we cannot bribe him ; but 
we can kill him. They could not have thought of a 
move compendious way than that*.'* W hether 

this amounts to a proof that the Roman catholics were 
concerned in the death of Oodfrey, may be a <)uestion : 
but whether he was murdered by himself, or.by others, 
can be none ; more especially if we add, *' ttmt whea 
the body was found, the surgeons deposed, on the tryal 
of Berry, Green, and Hill, that his breast was all beaten 
with some obtuse weapon ; his neck broken ; a sword 
run through his body, but no evacuation of blood. 
Besides, adds the surgeon, his bosom was open, and 
he had a flannel waistcoat and a shirt t)n; and neither 
these nor any of his cloaths were penetxated **. A great . 
deal of gold and silver was found in his pocket." Mr. 
Hume would hav6 done well to have considered this 



* Lloyd's Funeral Sermon, p. 26. ^ Id. p* 37. and Buroet^ tpI. I. 
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Bunds of his ^majesty's subjects/' not being 
denned fully sufficient for the purposes in- 

evidence, before he bad -^b peremptorily said, '^ there 
was some reason to suspect that be fell by his own 
hands.'* 

5. If the Roman catholics were wholly innocent, why 
did they attempt to bribe, to blacken^ to defame the 
evidences made use of against them? Innocency gives 
courage : guilt inspires fear ; and fear lays hold on every 
twig for security. " One Reading, a lawyer," says A. Sid- 
ney to H. Saville, '^ not long since, o£[ered four thousand 
pounds, and three hundred pounds a year in land, to Bed- 
loe, if he would disavow the testimony he had given 
against the lords of Powis, Bellasis, and Peters; which 
being communicated to prince Rupert, and earl of Essex, 
he brought Reading, by their advice, into a place where 
two witnesses heard him : whereupon Reading wj^ ap- 
prehended ; and he having found means, whilst he was 
in the Serjeants hands,* to send a letter to his wife to be 
delivered to Mr. Chyvins (desiring to be admitted to 
the kings presence, promising to tell great matteri^), his 
majesty refejrs him wholly to the house of commons, 
and offers to issuie put a commission of oyer and ter-r 
miner for his tryal, which will be very speedy, if he 
save not himself ^y discoveries. This morning a let-r 
ter was intercepted, written to him by bis wife ; where- 
in she tells him, that every body says be is a rogue ; 
and if be dodi not confess all, be will be hanged, and 
she, together wjtli hejr children, ruined V In another 
letter he writes, " Several priests were taken the last 
olght ; of which two confess they were sent over by all 
|nean3 to eadeavour to invalidate Oates and Bedloe's 

f Sidoey'? Letters, p. 27. 
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tended ; a nevf Test was devised "> whwdiff 
tilie members of both houses, and the kiag'^ 

testimony. Reading was this moroiDg in the pilknry^ 
and is condemaed to a years imprisonment^ and 1000 
pounds fine, for having endeavoured to corrupt Bedloe'^*^ 
In shot't, persons Were convi<^ted, and for ought appc ars' 
justly, of saboming men to swear buggery against 
Oates, and of corrupting Dugdale^.^"^ — Does not thid 
iDok suspicious i 

6. It is said, there is nothing extraordinary in the 
dl^nials of the persons executed, at the time of theit 
death* They pleaded innocency, it is trne^ to the last : 
but popery has a bewitching power, and is capable of 
Ibaking its thorough votaries say and do the nK>8t 
false and viilanous things. ** Those who u^ to e^tol 
lill that relates to Rome, admire the constancy of the 
. five priests executed last week : but we simple people/* 
toys Sidney, ** find no more in it, than that the papists^ 
by arts formerly unknown to mankind, have found 
trays x>f reconciling ftilshood, in the utmost degree, 
with the hopes of salvation ; and, at the best, have no 
more to brag of, than that they have made men dye 
with lies in their mouths*."— — What stress, indeed, 
can be laid on the assertions of dying men, when it i§ 
well known that Bedloe andTurberville lei): the world 
asserting the truth of their evidence with regard to tlie 
plot; though few men deny that they were iniamous^ 
perjured wretches, and unworthy of the least credit*. 
•—The reader, as he has a right, will determine on th^ 
whole evidence. 

"•Test acts against papists fJrere framed.] Afi& 

* Sidney's Letters, p. 4S. ^ See SUffiml's IVyal, p. 13- and 

Barnet. toI. I. p^ 449. < Sidney's jLettera, p. 124. * North's 

^life of Guilford, p. 125. 4td» JLond. 1742. Burnet, p. 509. 
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and queett^s sworn servants, were obliged 

wbat we have seen of the insolent behaviour of the 
cj^tbolicsy and the great encouragement given to them*^ 
we are not to wonder that the zeal of the nation was 
raised against them, and every method devised for bin; 
dering the success of their designs. ' 

Hitherto fanaticism had been the object of dread; 
and those styled fanatics, by means of a t^st, whereby 
the illegality of resistance, and of the solemn league 
and covenant, were to be declared, and the sacrament, 
according to the rites of the church of England, to be 
received, had been kept out of corporations. For it 
was supposed, that men, who believed the lawfulness 
of resistance and the obligation of the covenant, and 
disliked the mode of administration of the sacrament^ 
or thought it criminal, would not submit unto it. lo 
a great measure this answered the purpose of the 
minister Hyde, who took every method to deprive hi? 
adversaries of power, and to establish such as would 
fall into measures for the advancement oP regal and 

ecclesiastical authority. r— In the midst of the 

storms which had fallen with such violence on the 
9everal sects who conformed not to the public ritual; 
the papists had been pretty secure. It was now their 
turn to have somewhat of the same treatment witK 
other dissenters. On the 28th of Feb. 1672, it was 
jresolved, nem. con. in the house of commons, *^ that an 
address be prepared, to be presented to his majesty^ 
for suppressing the growth of popery: and that a bill 
be brought in, for incapacitating all persons, who shall 
refuse to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and the sacrament according to the rites^ of the churd> 

> Sae not« 10. 
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to make a solemn declaration of their dis^ 

of England, of holding any public employments, milN 

tary or civil*." ^The address was drawn ; and, with 

the concurrence of the lords, presented; and graciously 
received. Nor was the bill unihinded: for, on the 
12th of March following, it was resolved, by the com- 
mons, that the bill do pass ; and that the title be, 
^' An act for preventing dangers which may happen 
by popish recusants^." By this bill, which soon passed 
into a law, it is enacted, under severe penalties. That 
all and every person or persons, as well peers as com- 
moners, that shall bear any office or offices, civil or 
military— shall take the oaths of supremacy and alle^ 
giance ; — and shall also |-eceive the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, according to the «sage of the church 
of England, — in some parish-church, upon some Lord'* 
day, immediately after divine service and sermon. A 
declaration against transubstantiation was required like- 
wise ^.^ Burnet informs us, " that great pains were 

taken by the court to divert this bill. They proposed,, 
that some regard might be had to protestant dissenters; 
and that their meetings might be allowed. By this 
means they hoped to have set them and the church 
party into new heats ; for now all were united against 
popery. Love, who served for the city of London, 
and was himself a dissenter, saw what ill effects any 
such quarrels might have : so he moved, that an efr 
fectual security might be found against popery ; and 
that nothing might interpose till that was done. When 
that was over, then they would try to deserve some 
favour : but, at present, they vreie willing to lye under 
the severity of the laws, rather than clog a more nece?hr 

• ioarnal. * W. « Stat. 23 Car. i;. c «• ' 
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belief of the most important articles of 

sary work with their conceras. Tlie chief friends of 
the sects agreed to this *." — — -" Thus/' says this 
writer, *' this memorable session ended. It was, in- 
deed, much the best session of that long parliament. 
The church party shewed a noble zeal for their reli- 
gion ; and the dissenters got great reputation by their 
silent deportment. After the session was over, the 
duke carried all his commissions, to the king, and wept 
as he delivered them up: but the king shewed no con- 
cern at all. Yet he put the admiralty in a commission, 
composed wholly of the duke's creatures : so that the 
power of the navy was still in his hands. Lord Clif- 
ford left the treasury **." This, I suppose, at the time, 
was deemed no small matter: for a popish lord high 
admiral, and a lord high treasurer of the same religion, 
must have been objects of terror in such a season. In 
the passage first quoted from Burnet, it is said, " great 
pains were taken by the court to divert this bill ;" and 
it is truly said : for the tools of the court, who had 
been foremost in promoting persecuting bills against 
protestant dissenters; and had laughed at, insulted, 
and vilified them on every occasion : these wretches, I 
say, altered now their note ; and talked loudly of hu- 
manity, religion, hardships of impositions, and many 
other things, which all the world thought they had no 

sense of. ^^ Let men carry humanity about them,*' 

sAid Sir John Buncombe, on this occasion; who de- 
clared farther, ^* that he did not like to expose holy 
things in this manner. Many," added he, ''are not 
prepared ; and will you force him to swallow it down 
to damn himself^?"- Mr. Secretary Coventry said 

• Burnet, vol. L p. 347. ^ Id. p. 252. « Grey's ParliamenUrj 

jPtbate^, vol. II. p. T8-^0. 
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feith professed by the church of Rom^ 

ki the house, *\ If you make^ papists incapable of dan- 
gerous places, you will increase them : r- If papists 

may be merchants, and not soldiers, they will increase 

more: It is not prudent to make your plaister 

wider than your sore." — Sir John Birkenhead affirmed, 

"that, in queen Mary's time, were never put to swear 

-it [transubstantiation]. Though there are distinctions 

of realitef', et veri, et corporaliter^ would not have a 

scholastical oath. We say God is there, and the 

ditference is de mod4). Great charge on the synod jof 
jOort, who would impose swearing controversial points* 
As the words are now penned, people are put to 
swear they know not what: and for the dangerousness 
thereof, would lay it aside*" Mr. Solicitpr Noith 
" would have no swearing. — He was for the covenant 
test as a seditious thing. But as this is no way tending 
to it, but only as to doctrinal points, is against such 
an oath." Such doctrine, from such n^ouths, could not 
^ut be had in derision.— It is very observable, that^ 
upon the first reading of this bill in the house of lords> 
March 15, 167^, Q.S. the earl of Bristol spoke in its 

iavour.' TnL* nobleman had made a great figure in 

the beginning of the civil wars, and had rendered him- 
self remarkable by his wit, his eloquence, his projects, 
^nd exploits of various kinds. Whilst abroad, he left 
the protestant and took up w^th the Roman catholic 
religion, whether from motives of conscience, or po- 
licy, is uncertain. He, however, always declared him- 
self a catholic of the church of Rome, not a catholic 
of the court of Rome, in which character he chose to 

place himself for the view of others. After making 

a very handsonie introduction, he observes, ** that the 
* Carey's ParliiuiieDtairy Debaieg, vol.JI» p. 97.. 
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Tbe dukp of York, md^cl, Was er^^rassl^) 

biUy in his o|>inion, was as foH of moderafioti tovrards 
eAtbdicfly as of prudence and security towards the reu 
ligioQ of tbe state. In this bill/' proceeded be, ** my 
1^4is> Docwiibstanding all tbe alarums of the increasd 
of popery and' designs of papists, here is no mentrott 
6t barring them from private and modest exercise of 
tbeir relrgioo ; no banishing them at such a distance 
from court; no putting in execution of peilal laws in 
force against them : all their precautbus are reduced 
to this one intent, natural to all societies of men, ctf 
hindering the lesser opposite party from growing too 
strong for the greater and more considerable one ; and 
in this way of just prevention, is not the moderation 
of tbe house of commons to be. admired, that thej^ 
have restrained it to this sde point, of debarring 
their adversaries fh)m officer and . places, and from ^ 
accessions of wealth, by favour of the sovereign f 
They considered well, that wealth and power, froiii 
public charges and employments, do range the ge^ 
nendity of dien to opinions and partis, more strongly 
fttr than all other arguments ; according to the saying 
of Eneas Silvins (himself a pope), That tbe popes su^ 
peridrity over general councils would ever find most 
doctors for it, because the pope had so many bishops 
rics to give, the councils none. I say, my lords, that 
in contemplation hereof, the wisdom of the house of 
commons has wholly applied its care, in this bil), to 
hinder (as (^ppetirs most reasonable) those of an oppo<- 
tite party from a pfirt of the government of that stat^ 
under wbofee protection they live, it is true, my lords, 
•6tn^ Roman catholics may seem to be put to extras 
ordinary tests in this act; and such as, upon the score 
of coiiseience, as a Roman csalbolic, I shall give my 
7 
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excepted in this act. — But, as he was now 

negative to : but speaking as a mein"ber of a protestant 
parliament, I cannot but think prudent and reasonable 
in the proposers ; their end being solidly to secure the 
fears of those they represent. And after all, my lords, 
how few do the sharp trials and tests of this act regard? 
only a few such Roman catholics as would fain hold 
offices and places, at the price of hypocrisy and dissi- 
mulation of their true sentiments in religion. My lords, 
I am none of those, none of those wherry men in reli- 
gion, who look one way and row another, I have had 
the honour to exercise a great charge of stale under 
the last king, of blessed memory ; and to continue the 
same under our most gracious sovereign that now is; 
till it pleased Almighty God to call me (even at the 
article of death) to that religion, wherein, 1 trust, he 
will give me the grace to live and dye, what danger 
soever may be set before me. But after that call, my 
first work, my lords, was to deliver up the seals to t'he 
king uncommanded, as judging it unfit (though then 
in a catholic country) for any man of a different reli- 
gion from his prince, to exercise a charge of that im- 
portance under him ; and I am now, my lords, much 

more of that opinion than everV This test, on 

the discovery of the popish plot, was enlarged. The 
reasons of it, as well as the new test itself I transcribe 
from the Statute Book, as follows: — " forasmuch as 
divers good laws have been made for preventing the 
increase and danger of popery in this kingdom, which 
have not had the desired effects, by reason of the free 
access which popish recusants have had jto. his .mai' 
jestys courts and by reason of the liberty which of kte 

* Two Speecliei of Geoi^ £arl of Bristol liond. 1674. M0» 
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knoMTn to be a papkt, and to have con- 
nexions with France and Rome, it was 
judged, that all hitherto done was lost 

some of the recudants have had and taken to sit and 
vote in parliament: Wherefore — be it enacted, that 
— No person who now is^ or hereafter shall he, a peei? 
of this realm, or member of the house of peers, or sit 
there during any debate in the said house of peen»; noc 
any person that now is, or hereafter shall b^, a mem^ 
ber of the house of commons, shall vote in the house 
of commons, or sit there during any debate in the said 
house of commons ; after their speaker is chpsen : until 
such peer or member shall; from time to time, respect- 
ivdy, and in manner following, first take the v several 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy ; and make, sub- 
scribe, and audibly repeat, this declaration following: 

1, A/B. do solemnly and sincerely, in th^ presence 

of God, profess, testify, and declare, that, I do believe 
that, in the sacrament of the Lords Supper, there is not 
any transubstantiation of the elements of bread and 
wine, into the body and blood of Christ, at or after the , 
consecration thereof, by any person whatsoever : and 
that the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, 
or any other saint, and the sacrifice of the mass, as they 
are now used in the church of Rome, are superstitious 
and idolatrous. And I do solemnly, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify, and declare,, that I do make this 
declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words read unto me, as they 
are commonly understood by English protestants, with- 
out any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation 
whatsoever, and without any dispensation already 
granted me for this purpose by. the pope, or apy other 
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throne. This was a bold step: but^ ia 

York from the succession to the crown.] If Coleman's 
papers were defective in proof of the plot, they amply 
shewed what the nation was to expect if ever the duke 
succeeded to the crown, as there was great probability 
he one day would. In a letter to the French king's 
confessor, dated, June ^th, 1674, Coleman says, '' I 
am commanded to tell you, that his royal highness, my 
master^ is very sensiUe of the friendship of his most 
Christian majesty, which he will endeavour to cuhi^ 
Tate very cai'efully, and give him all possible assurances 
of it^ to take away all jealousies that bis enemies would 
taise to the contrary* That his royal highness has 
done nothing, in any manner whatsoever, nor in any 
place, against the interest of his most Christian ma« 
jesty; but hath rendered him all the good offices he 
hath been capable of. That as for recalling the parlia- 
ment, and touching my lord A— — ^, his highness is 
altogether of the opinion of his majesty, that neither 
one nor other is useful, but quite contrary, very dan- 
gerous, as well for England as France; and that his 
most Christian majesty is in great danger of losing the 
neutrality of England at the next session (if the par- 
liament meet), as he lost its alliance by the peace of 
Holland at the last i because the lower house, and their 
friends (as the furious protestants, and the malecon- 
tents in the house of lords), have a design to lessen his 
royal highness, and root out the catliolic religion ; and 
they think they cannot make use of any other fitter 
means to attain their end, than to raise the Dutch, and 
to perplex his most Christian majesty as much as lyes 
in their power. That his highness doubts not, but it 
is absolutely necessary for the interest of his most 
Christian majesty, and his royal highness, to use all 



l^te oiedmt m^mei it passed in dqil 

fiodfitkjii^s to hinder- tii$ meeUng of tb^e fidijlaia^ 
hy ptrswiacUiig k'i» BrUaj^nic majeaty, tjb# bis greal^ 
nc9fi, hb hor^ionx, wi lus quiet^ tu-eno les9 ooaceri^e^ 
ibeeein th^n tbei^9; sq^ ^h^tif I^is ouxst Cfaristiaii nu^ 
icsty woo}d write fteeJy bis tbongbts tbereuppn to bil 
Br. jin£|;e«t]r, to farewarii biia of ths d^inger bt «f(prch 
latends from tbe^oe ; aod would witbaU tbiajk $i tq 
make htm the $9in^ generoiia offejr9 pf: bi^ ptir^^i tp 
perawade biix^ to dissolye the present paiimmekii^ as bf 
jbath done to bif bighnies^ for the elecitioA of aaoth^^f 
|ierbap» be wpojd succeed therean by tlM3 asst$^nce 

fTje wosuld gife him bere'.*^ -In a letter to the intor 

^iineio, dated ftl A^g. 1074^ ]^e sny^y '^ it i:^ the duk& 
lilone upon F^om <GdI tbe rest [of the catbo^aos] do enr 
jtirely depeiidV^ Aod^io a letter' to the saime p^raon, 
:^ated Sept. 1} following, he telU bim, *^yoi|r frieadi 
vthe emperor aod the popfe, ^fill baye a {air ocpa$ion oB 
^iviog marks of Hbfiif friiendship to Mr* [th6 dukeL 
by joining their ei:edi^ iiud ji^terest {o bh, to. mate 
|he great d(esigo (which b^ batb^o loiig medjitalied) 
lucceed, to undefmii)e the intrigiuis jqf Jtbait coitipaiiy 
.^f merchants who tr^de for the pariiamaU jund tlu^ 
.religion, ,md to /esjtablisb that of the associated cathd^ 
4jc8, io every plaice, wbieh mfiy.b^ ^ne <without asgr 
gre^t trouble), if the emperor ..md the pope will: grant 
him their assistance wd tbtit Spi^in will Mt too oh<r 
^tinately oppose bji^); .9^ be bi^th hitbcartq.doAO to bin 
pvn prejudice ^''t — rrln, ^ letter from the iotermmeio^ 
•dated Bru](e}le9, ]4tb Aug. 167.4> it is said, .^' the om-r 
peror is entirely thediibe's; and-thO'4nteca]uieioThai| 
itbls w«ek j^ivfid le^rs frQ;iihimj» wla^eseiohecoiiiT 

VOL. V. m 
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:— in tHe house of lords it met a different ' 

^o high, ^faat^ though he absented from the king's per- 
son aod councils*, it was resolved, " May 9, l67P, that , 
the duke of York's being a papist, and the hopes of 
his coiniqg such to the crown; has given the greatest 
i^ounten^nce and encouragement to the present conspi* 
racies and designs of the papists against the king, and 
tbe'pjrotestwt religion**/' Two days after, being Sun* 
day, '^ it was resolved, that a bill be brought in to dis- 
fible the duke of York to inherit the imperial crown of 
thip realm*'." A bill was accordingly brought in, read 
twice, and committed to a committee of the whole 
house; but proceeded no farther, by reasop of the pro* 
^rogation and dissolution of the parliament. The mat^ 
t^x did not rest here ; but was revived and "prosecuted, 
ijirith the utmost zeal, by the commons (though rej^ted 
by the lords, and had in abhorrence by his majesty), iq 
the two following parliaments. But all in vain. The 
king was determined to adhere to the succession, and 
prefer the interest of his brother to that of the nfttion* 
Worthy shepherd! excellent king! May n^ever 4 
|>rince of this disposition reign over us again. 

It 1^ very natural to supppse a bill, pf thi^ extraordi- 
nary nature, must have been warmly debated. In fact, 
it was. Some account of these debates I mli give foi 
the satisfaction of the reader.-: — Mr. Harbprdj wjlth 
ipreat spirit, declared, " be was satisfied, as loog as the 
duke had any prospect left of coming ;to thecrow^n 
the Icing ico^ld i^ot be ^afe. Sp long as Mary, .queen 
<)f Scats, wfts aUve,** continued he, *' queen JBlizabetU 
ijras neither sufe iix her person or govemmeat« — TH^ 
J^ing, in his speech, bids us look ta the proseoution of 

• The duke went abroad; first into Holland, and than to Brassels^ 
^ jQwml ^ Id. g^e alap Temple's W<Nrks, ifA. U.> ^^ 6m 
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fiite.-~— His majest/s dislike t& it bfem^ 

ithe ploty that he and the Kngdom may be safe. Thi> 
beiug considered, you have reason fot your vote.* I 
appeal to you, \^hether, since the king came in, oni 
misery, difeictly or collaterdly, has not arisen from.* 
the dolce.^ My trust is here for the peoplie and the 
»tate ; and I have no gratitude to pay. the duke. Thfe 
king is his sovereign lord as well as mine; and I apJ* 
peal, whether it was not for the duke's sake thi^ wif6 
was procured for the king. A great part of the world 
thought her incapafble of children : but such i^as thd 
authorjtyof some people then, that they lard this aft' 
the foundation for- the duke to succeed, in ^bort; 
from' thence we may derive our woes. Let us see 
what the nation hath done for him contrary to all pre- 
cedents. At Oxford, a hundred* and twenty thousand 
pounds was given to the duke for his good services ti 
tea. And aftef you had sti^atized persoi^s in parlia-i 
ment, they were taken into his service. Two* persons 
^ere raised by him. Lord Clifford was introduced; 
supported, upheld, and maintained by the duke; Por 
pery, and arbitrary power, haS^e attended things foi* 
these several years last past. I shiall never forget haw^ 
the English Were sacrificed at the fight wifli th^ 0utc^ 
dt Solebay. To preserve the French kings^ iubjcctsj 
^the English were exposed, and foreignersr«aved. Lorft, 
Sandwich wis forped tq pommand the blue s(](uddro»^ 
tod to give precedency, to th^ white flag of France. 
Wn^n they thought they had made a mistake, and the? 
EngUsfh v/ere exposed, three or fanr of: the French^ 
ships fought, and they werg tutoed o«t of their placeiaf 
for it when th^'came Home. And when that viHafny 
Sir Joseph Jordan, betrayed the fleet, tWe duke got hini' 
a pension. And who commanded this fleet we all 
know. I must say, thaft it is my opimon, that till the 
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jpublicly knowHi dirough the poUteaesK of 

papists see that the duke cannot be klng^ the Jciiig^« %^ 
will be in danger. Therefore, I move for a biU to ex- 
clude the duke from the succession',"-- — •■ — Colonel 
Titus observed, '' all was now at stake; and,** added 
he, '^ I am come hither to do my duty,and to speak plaiiL 
.Was there any place If^ft for moderation, or expedient 
I would run into jt. To act moderately, that is Xo acf 
.with reason : immoderately, is with passion. No man 
advises you to love your wife and children moderately, 
or to serve God moderately. One on the highwaj 
advises me to ride moderately, or 1 shall tire my horse^ 
or break my neck; and it is good advice. But when 
thieves pursue me, to advise to ride moderately, is to 
have me knocked on the head, and lose my purse. A 
ship captain, who had sprung a leak in his ship, ad-^ 
vised his men to pump moderately for fear of calenr 
tures; but the men pumped on, and saved the ship. 
]3ut for whom do we urge this moderation? Is if, for 
one to expect moderation again? For our souls, we 
are heretics; they will burn us, and damn us. For our 
estates, they will take our lands, and put monks and 
fryars upon them. Our wives and children must beg ; 
^d this is the moderation we are like to expect from 
them. But this is npt the worst of it yet. Though 
jprotfstants differ ever so much in principles, and dis^ 
obligations; yet, upon common principles of humanityj( 
they agree. But here is no probability of that from 
the papists. Nobody did promise more not to alter 
religion, to the Norfolk and Suffolk men, when they 
stuck to her title, than queen Mary did ; but when shC: 
came to th.^ crown, sbe burnt th^m, a^d was even with. 
ifustn : and for the crown of England, she gave them a 

* arc^s Debates, val. Vli- p. S9f. 



t)ie iU>b9es»'FtK> }(«d;preteQ0k)ils. to courts 

dewQ of iliartgr)c4ott *v -t->— lif f* Boftcaweo 8aid> ''^Can 
any man tbiQk ^^em. {the papists] .the ^isqiplea o£ 
Cbri»t^ that buve flitir4e|ted 4q many gopd .ChristiaaS| 
nod coBOkS^itted that ooi^isacre in Ireland, where the go^ 
y^nmeat was protestant? After all kii^ . V!^^^. ?^4 
intermarriages amopgst them, the papists^ in, Ireland 
murdered .spine hundiped.thonsapds.: a thing not hear4 
<^f among heathens! These I cannot call C^risiian^. 
}f tbis.he so» we cannot expect better usage from them. 
tbaa our aape&tors h^ve had. Reniieifnber .the;ipiass^cr^ 
pf France, where, under preitence of inviting; all the; 
great protestantS: to the king of Nay^ys inarrlag^ 
they had |heir throats cut. In Pi^dm9Qt, the.pooi^ 
pfotestan^ were hanged up lLk)e.Qiice.ai^d;rats; and we 
oannot eKp^qt grapes from thorns^ or figs from .thistles* 
1/Ve can ex|>ect no better from tbeix^* Consider the 
duke's- interest; how it is engaged wit;h;Trance and 
the pope against England, in. opposition to the kingn 
«nd the parlkn^ent, and the tru^ interest of England^ 
pod is iny witness, had I;the, least pi:obabilLty of secu^ 
rity/Iwo^d notopeii my nioutli against the duke'si 
suocessipn* The king living, and though the parlij^^' 
men t has .i;aade so many declarations against these 
lestless spirits,, yet nothiqg will content them,; and all 
from the great encouragement they' hav^ from the: 
hopes of the duke's coming to the crown^ an^,|;be; 
Countenance they have from him. As for the legality, 
of putting, the duke froni the succession, &£,' tbe,star^; 
tute.of the 13th of Eliz. puts that outof qoestian) anjcl 
self-pi^servation is no breach of Christianitjr; It^o^^ 
ipi^k^for.the whole body of England; ,.|o ouf i^ie^erva:^ 

^ - ■ * •■* 

• arey's n^tw, vol VIL j^ 4M 



Hvtmt; kai the grati<!tidfe eff tblthiillk^ 

fibflf; v^A ^flnot H^ wiihoftt soMteAiYk)^ of Afft DHt^ 
(f^frd If hE'sbemId 1^ niade lawful %o me agaibsft*« 
Kiu^fhat i^apkpist; t^hy ^^aldlir^ not p^^veat it| 
ftbl havtog oAr t!brb»<9 cut, mid gonfo^ to^4S«iithfieldt 
it* is nataraF hfi €fTe>y goverfft6*iit to ptenerte i%^tR 
tf^fe i^ i^iMfjl^d Minus hst that ca^e^ that makes M 
dHIerienc^. If ^on vttdke a king that dhati tei^e totors i 
yoUi %y that; d^tftr^e hiin: erthei^ yoa mtt9t oiak^ hint 
^6 irihgy or y6iiir law^ will not biiid bitai' ttrhto be ii 
ting. The tiatiorf t^as ^sily dtaWn- Jirto popelrjr afte^ 
c(ui^ffMairyVii5fme^, aMttifepYivy bodna^ltoraf to Hem 
VHIV, Edw. Vrs, qtlefe Marf 4^ aid queen Bliaa^ 
Betl/s time, aB chAng^d, - when <li?fr prinee chttn^edt 
They wAfe' of the bfifhbp of PaWi^s niind; Wha wmU 
1^ chabig^'his ^art ih P^rid for Kft ^pbiHiteParad!^ 
The fttftiire of orir giyv^nAnefeft is qdWe cbtttrary t^an^ 
^pedi^trti T^^ linghatti^sffll^theebuiAellorafyjadg^ 
aiid- brsfrofii. And what manner of king )«^)old you 
i6afc6 Bito, by Itthitih^ hhh ? It if&i- lihe ilaying of-- 
Hin^ Jaud^, L^iUe A>a(ke Wh»4! bishopi a6d juitfgeft 1 
^li^ase; and I: wiH Jia^ what Irfvv^ attd i^ng^otr I pleas^ 
jH^ for ffie fitir ofadvil war, if ottee the pUHMg th* 
tfillte'from "ffie 'ititcessidii/Kc; b* a la#; WhoeVej? riii€^ 
igainit it 4rd ti^ity'toK. Notbing will li^ntt^ pMtestantrf 
IWrftHH'billr nothing will- prevent a fcWil war Wt this, 
Md pW?ven« as fitefiri Bei«^bfaitletf to Snfrithfield r iiotMri^. 
^^wili jir^verftthis but* the bill, and thetefbre FaW 
feiitV^'^-^-^^-^Whae spirit; what force of ^preswoiit 
1VBai^*i» f» t^li»^?on ; ^#Kat love bf liberky- ig h^f 
Nb^f^rwnjiig on liiajesty^, li^ ^fcfurt to mfeisteri; lid ei-* 
plie!flllii^)f tif sWvilWy; pnjaie<fcd'ff(MntS6'''m^tlit*rif 

•'•tt^tf i)ebat^«; irdl;yf I. p. Ht: 
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fyt theit preferments; miied uriih hopes^ 

tile 6v«r-g}ori<Miift patroM di this bill.—- ^In an ajt^ 
ttkethis, When we aref openly told^ ** that no branch of 

CfaHittianity »< incderant by jAinclple f*< " that it it 

l!be o)>inio», In a manner universally held by all catfafo* 
li^» th^ the pretence to the deposing power was wk 
murpatkiti of the conrtof Ronte;^-^^ that it is noiit 
liear 200 years stnee the popes pretended to exer61si 
this pdwer, whttsh is a tacit dikifroWal of it*:''^^ — ->* 
when we are tanglft to beKeire that ^ Ifitib rebellioii 
1^ fm fh>m being cbe tfkit of rdigionj o^hiion ; and 
trifling, in cbmpafison of ii^hat has been represented^: 
-» — aind when popery is looked npon as so harmle^ a 
^hfgy ^ that popish biriiops reside ^^re; and go abbnt 
lb exercise erery pait of their function WiAont ofl^ilce^ 
and without observation^:'^ in an age likie' tfirs, the 
2jeaV expressed in the^e speeches agahist popery, and 
the terrible consequences apprehended from rtd' re^ 
introduction amongst us, will appear Very kmiUSng.-^ 
But we ar6 to remember, that the promoters of the ex> 
dusion biN had 'read histdryj attended to iadts;' dre\f 
^yo^er conseq'uences from theni; and weren't iob'i 
nil ked out of their senses 6y m^n Void of sfakmiei They 
ioew, that popery was always the same :-^intolerantf, 
barb'arou!3, and bloody. They 'knew the d^crefes of 
councils against heretics; knew, that ther^weits mtfvA^ 
iftioilis; knewV that there were dragoon! rigii, and pers^^ 
ctitt6hs^, ibbst horrid, carried on agaiV^iit the prot6stan^^; 
t!i that veiy time. • What were promises in tfie qres of 
ikirtf' vrha were flilly cOhviric^d, tfta*^ tlfoiigh a prince, 
Uhltf Anbrticedtlie 'Romishr faith/ should promise not td 

* Ccmi^^er^tions oa the Penal Lawf against Homan CatholMs^ p. 'T-^P* 
^1^. Xohd. 17^4. ^ *^ Brooke's tryal of Iri^ ?^^ ^\^^^^h 
^^onjiik * Ansirer to Maffaew's Obsenrattgns, p. 66, SroTliDod. 176^ 
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perhaps^ of future good things :*—^th^ 

persecute his protestsuit subjectSi according to the te^ 
nor of popiftb severe and sanguinary laws ; yet bis ao* 
leqAn.ppQmises cannot give to them any just securityof 
freedom 4od exemption from those punishments ^ 
Bad ^ot th^ Moriscosy in Spaifi, solemn promises f 
}lad not the Hugonots in France? Aye; and oaths 
too:-- — but they were of no avail.*— -Whether it 
heanopinioni in a manner universally held by all car 
tholics, that tl^e^ pretence to the deposing power was an 
USUI pation of the court of Rome^ will be easily judged» 
when, the reader is informed, ** that no longer ago than 
Sept. ^, 1728, Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII. one of 
the most wicked of mankind, and most infamous «ven 
of popes) was exalted into a saint by Benedict XI I L 
and in a suppleqaent to the Roman breviary, his festi" 
yal is ordered to be- kept by all Christians with a dou.* 
]>ie qffice. The collect is, ' O God ! the strength of sil 
that trust in thee, who hast endued the blessed Gre«- 
gory, thy confessor and pope, with virtue and ooV' 
Itancyto defend the liberty of' the church; grant t^ 
va, that, by his example and intercession, we may 
pvercome valiantly all that opposeth us.' And to 
point out in what particular his zeal is to be 'imitated; 
tl^e lessons .for the day tell us: No pope, since^ thf 
.apostles' days, did or suffered more for the church, or 
fought more desperately for it. Against the impious 
attempts of the emperor Henry, be stood an intrepid 
champion, and deprived him of the communion of the 
faithful,, and of his dominions; and absolved all his 
aubjects from their allegiance. While he was cel^ 

* See a Discourse conc^nlng Ia^ Bsdt agaiDit Heretics by Poper, kc, 
1^.34. 4tsl Lo&d.lSS^ 
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Hf^LJority of the lords rejected, the hiJH^ 

bratiog massy a dove y/as seen flying dofru. from bear 
:ir«D, and sitting with expanded, wings on, hip. right, 
sho^ld^y^as a proof that he was guided by the iospirar 

tion.of the .Holy Ghost.^ At length this ti'ue saiojt 

9i^t ta,Heav^, S&c. — r-By order of our most holy, far 
th^, Benedict XIII. lord of the city, and of the, world 
(urkk 4* orbU). SigMd, N. Cardinal Coscia \"~Xhis 
is. a " tacit disavo>¥fiJ," with a vengeance!— ^T<j 
^^m.-r-7ia answer to these arguments, Mr. Hyd^i 
&e duke's bipther-in*law,. better known by his title of 
#arl pf Rochester, iVhich he afterwards obtained, said^ 
*' I am. of opinion^ that the duke, for deserting hit 
religion, deserves a great many mortifications fron^ thif 
natip9; and, I believe, the duke is convinced, th{^t i% 
cannot be reasonable foic bim to expect to come to th^ 
croyrn upon jmch terms as if he had not given .those 
afiprcihen^ions and jealousies. The question is urged 
fpr bringing in .a bill of exclusion:, but there c.is one. 
question before tt^at, WJietber the l^use.will go into 
a grand committee, to consider of ways and -mean? fo« 
dae preservation of the protestant religion i £[o:es.anj. 
mf n think this bill will pass the. lords, and the king 
top? I juray God the king may ou^ive the dulcet 
3ut if it comes to the. duke's turn, whether wiUi t)^ 
duke acquiesce in this law? What security of ipnpc^ttn 
^ce is this law, if, the duke qijtlive the ;king i > , Tiber 
king, by, passing this bill, will involve, the nation Jn ^ 
cjyjl war; an.d Uxenthe short question. \Mill be^ Wi^i^, 
tber a. civil war is more dangerous, tbap a popish' su<H 
cessor i Ai^ these looked upon as^^ trifling • things.^ 
There are more protestants than papists ii^ England ^ 

* LftTivgkaD*! BDfhutttfm of PlipifU and Methodisti, part III. p. 874. 
Mif. Load. IfiU^ 
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llhough eyidently calculated to prevent the 

BRd fliej may give a popish sncc^sor trouble, sboiiM 
be attempt a change in religion. In all times there 
have been a great many worthy men, who, in all difR* 
colties, will stick to the crown; and, in process of 
time, there nfill be disccmtents among them who •op'' 
pose the crown : and those that are not pleased, will 
Join with them that nre loyal, and there will be trouble 
in changing the succession^ It has been hinted, over 
the way, as a remedy to preserve religion. To leave 
the dalce as a general without an army* Now yoa«hav^ 
an opportunity, yoa may make several laws to suppress 
t^^y^ ^nd of leaving the duke atone; which being 
Sb, he cannot subvert the protestant rdigion. You 
tlave now opportunity, and you know a popish soc^ 
eessor, and may bmd J amies, duke of York, by name; 
itikd there is one power yet aboVe between biiA noA 
the suceeffsioAf. The duke may die before the kiag; 
aHA the king may marry again, and hUve a sucoessiM'; , 
Besides; the crown has but a nafroW revteue'; and the 
l^liiiLment tittist stpply it from time to time fbt di£ 
^ilinary exigeucies 6f the crown, and the parliament 
will then providfe foi^ their own safety better than hf 
iakit^ this w*y pVo^^osed *.— Sir L. Jenkinis arguerf 
Mf th^ same side of the qnestio^ ; a'nd, ambng ininy 
othet tl^ii^gs, observed^ ** that the consequence of thl!^ 
b^l« is* ^Slering' the govemmeht' from' successive to^ 
deetive* TM sUcb^ls^b^ is to be disinherited, Vecime 
of ^ suppoi^ demeri^^ and ^faere we cdn punish dfe- 
BVerit, we *i% reWaM- m^a-it ; and, consequently, the 
^rownf may be removed from the royal line to any 
^Hbtt, Buft 1 ebnftsii %self at -a loss to koow^liy 



• Oicy*« Debatn, toI. VIL p. 40«, 

4 
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gceactest mischief. Such was tlie inflaence 

• 

what law or autboritj we cao do thia, or by what rolea 
we are to trj aad jufdge of the quaUficatioa of oor 
priQces. I do not bei;e eoasider the duke's personal 
Buerits; because I should speak as much for any one 
next in bloody thpugh without merit at all. I might 
say, first; as to his religion, if it is popish, yet that he 
is po bigot; beciiuse his children are all bred protest^ 
ants, and so are his servants, especially those that have 
the largest shave in his esteem; and that he has never 
been wanting in xespect and favour to any one of that 
profession. That he is not only the presumptive heir 
of the crown, brother of his present majesty; but the 
son of a king, for whfcyaa so many of your ancestors 
have laid down their lives and liberties, and most mea 
their fortunes. That he hath fought our battles with 
bravery^ that he is exactly just between man and man; 
a strict observer of his word: and never yet entrenqbed 
on any man's property : these things malice itself can- 
not deny; but, with me, they are the least considerable 
in this case, for it is his sipparent, indisputable right of 
•accessioR, which I most contend for. The law says^* 
If a man is disseised of an estate tail, his child, though 
90t bom at the time of his disseisure^ shall have a writ 
of formedon^ and shall recover; because his father was. 
disseised cQufraformam donationi$% And if in private 
estates ^escent^.do regulate possessions and properties; 
why shonld it be otherwise in the case of kingd,om3<f 
or what casuisft can give me a sufficient reason, why 
the b^rfhright of princes should not have the same 
inle/i j(^ juatural iqstijqe, as thoae of private men ? Or 
how can any one think, that wrongs and injuries done 
to piripcj^, jnloftt not, one time or other, be assevcreiy 
accounted Ibr^ aa those done to other men I Could 
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of this monarch in that au^st assemblyt 

the late king have disinherited his present majesty ? 
No : because he was to succeed by the law. No more,' 
therefore, can his present majesty consent to disihherft 
him that is tiext in blood. And, I dare say, this i$ 
the first instance of any such attempt against a prince 
whose proximity of blood is indisrputable V Burnet' 
tells us, *' all jenkins'8 speeches and arguments agkinSt 
the exclusion, were heard with indignation*." We see, 
indeed, they were wretchedly contanptible, and even 
linworthy of serious argument among men capable of 

discernment. But though the majority in the house' 

of commons were thus zealous against the duke^ they 
were far from being determined amongst themselves 
who was fittest to succeed to the crown. So0\e, it 
seeriis, were for the prince of Orange; others, for the 
duke of Monmouth ; whilst a third party were only 
^pon negatives, as Mr. Sidney speaks. "But," adds 
he, ** when I have said what I can upon this business/ 
I must confess, I do not know three men of a mind j 
and that a spirit of giddiness reigns amongst us, far 

beyond any I have ever observed in my life*." — ^' 

To go on. • — ^The bill was argued for in the house 

6f lords, by the earls of Shaftesbury and Essex ; atirf 
the lord Halifax was thie champion on the other side; 
who is said to have gained great honour in the debate/ 
and to have a visible superiority to Shaftesbury in the' 
opinion of the whole house. Let us, however, Hear 
the account of this debate, as preserved by Mr. John* 
son, from lord Essex himself. *'That learned nobl©^ 
fiaan, the great earl of Essex," says he, "was pleased 

' •Jenkins's Ufe, prefixed to his letters, tol. I. p. 101. feKLood; tl'24.* 
' * Bomet, vol. I. p. 488^ ^^Uney's UttUM tp«iffUk^p».Sa* ^ 
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A popish' successor, probably, in his^ €je 

to tell me what arguments be insisted upon in th^t de^ 
baie« The first was^ that the regality of England 'wa» 
an office, concerning which the seventeenth chapter of 
king Edward the Confessor*s laws is wholly spent; -and 
k is so declared to be in many acts of parliament a» 
low as queen Mary's time : and that a' woman, as well 
M a man, might be invested with the- regal office: 
Hereupon he said, that a person unqualified, as all the 
world knew the duke of York was, could not 'be ad-^ 
mitle^ to that office. Upon discourse about this, I 
lemember his lordship was pleased to take down-Lem*^ 
l^ert's Saxon Laws, and shew me several particulars in 
tiiat seventeenth chapter which I Had forgot. His se«. 
cond argument was to prove, that if the duke of York 
had unqualified himself for that high office, as he plaint 
ly had for the meanest office in England, then the par^ 
liament had,. undoubtedly, power to foreclose him and 
set aside his remainder in the crown; because; they, 
had power to do more. This, he said^ was the known 
law of England, and agreed upon by lord chancelior 
More; and Richard Rich, then sollicitor general, and 
afterwards lord -Rich; as a first-established principle 
Upon which they argued about the supremacy. It. 
stands thus' in the record, as we have.it, p,AilVj of 
lord .Herbert's .History. The. sollicitor demanded,. If 
it' were enacted, by parliament, that Richard ; Ridi 
should be king, and that it should be treason for any. 
man to deny it ; what offence it were to contravene 
this act i Sir Thomas More answered^ .That J^e sboulfl 
offend if he s&id no, because be was boiind.by.tbe aoti; 
but this was C4i$u$ leris: whereupon sir Thomas said, 
he would propose a higher aase ; suppose by parliammt 
It were enacted fmdDeusmoiiiit £>€tt8,andthat;it,w0tt 
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pMld be no cor^ to his people ; ^n^ ,hk 

tr^naoai tto cootiaVeDe; iPirlieU^er it wefe an offence tp 
say according to the said act« Richard Rich replied^ 
y^ea : but gaid withal, I will prppose a middle case, be<* 
(Cause yours is too high. Tbeking, you know, is coq^ 
Itituted supream head of the church on earths f(hf 
f honld not you, Master More, accept him sq, as yoi| 
would me if 1 were made king by the supposition afore? 
f^id? . Sir Thoouis More answered, The case was no| 
the same; because, said be, a parliament can make a 
Jking, and depose him : and that every parliament*mai| 
may give his consent there|into; but that a ^ubjec$ 
pannot be bound so in the case of supremacy, ' Quill 
oonseusum ah eo ad parlamentum prsebere ncm potest, 
9i quanquam rex sic acceptus sit in Anglia, plurima; 
tamtn partes exter® idem non affirmant.' Because th^ 
|iarliament-man cannot carry the subjects con^enit to 
)>arliament in this case (that is to say, nobody, but 
Christ could make his own vicar, and the head in 
heaiiea make the head on earth); and although the 
Iring be held to be head oif the church here in England, 
gret the greatest part of the world abroad are of anoth^ 
jipind. |iere Silr Thomas More stuck ; for, I believe, 
fiick he did, because he laid down his life for it : but, 
yiou tee. that the undoubted unquestioned law of ths; 
fai^d was ihb, that a parliament can make and depose 
ijl kiifg, for it is the foundation of their arguing : au4 
it caimol be thought that a learned lord chancellor aiid 
follicitor general should be both ignprant in the first 
iprinciplei of the law. Neither would Richard Rich 
liave been made a lord, and the head of a noble DsunU/ 
of eark^ if it had not been current law in those days ; 
4o€ such a principle apmi record would have been as ' 
iimif nd hurt his preferment as much, a9 if he hsil 
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£sTf tl^ of which he isnew h\mueU'ei(^\iy 

beeattigmatiaed* And, tfaerelbi«/ toy lord <di^ fiftt9ex*s 

argtiib^iit ^Aft more than jbeabiire ; .that if a p^iiam^^t 

cou]d'nuike.;and depose a king;, and 'in^lke firidlftid 

^Bidi Ibiog; .much more tbey ought foreclcsie ^e Av^e 

lof.Yotkf^mhQ was &o king, and more ut)t!iualifidl thafn 

fiich^d Rich; and miglit make thtt prin^ of €kdrige 

iking, anotliergbesi man than Richard Ridb.t^< — ^l^htis 

Ibat great loan argued : but care Was taken that be srhbtikl 

inrgne for ^good of bis country no mortei^-^lndeed^^ 

iord of Essex toldnte, that bis adversaries ifi that iSbe^ 

^waTed die jaETgonof divine right, and the litiJeCof i&tieeel^* 

vtfion ;t-^*a»d at that time tbey betook tliemselves cbietty 

to Teaspns of state. They were got at the old seareerdVfr^ 

ivsment Romani,tkie foreign catboHes^ would espouse 1^ 

idukeof York's quairel 5 the anttep t tingdoin of Scotland 

^Mrottld; adtivit him for their king> in opposition to b^r att 

*i)£ parliamedt; and this would entail a dangerous wai^ 

*^pott the nation (that is, I suppose, the navy royal b( 

Scotland would have given law to the English fleet). 

» They were, lik^ise,-. doubtful of Ireland r and l-f theSe 

two kingdoms w^re dismembered from twr, the solkary 

•^kingdom of England would not make that figure in the 

l>Worid a$ it used to do. And tlierefore, according to 

tth^ method of' all hired polities, they must m^e sure 

4\)f sinking threis kingdoms for fear of losing t^vo, and 

•delivei'uptbfe'cafetle for fear the suburbs should revolt* 

• With snchfit^ting argaments was tb^ clause supported i 

''«tod if i'hit¥e broken any rules in repeating that ^tekt 

l^aa 3 pt^ttite diicdurae,.»oii^ it is done^ I canndt bdp 

it *."- The pressing this exclusion bill by the 

* Worics of Mr. Sank Jobnson, p* 31dw CgJf. hffdi t^lOi 
VOL^ V. N 
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guilty. An excdjeat prince, truly I^Htt 
conduct, indeed, in other respects, ^ trak 

commons^ in the two last parliaments, was one reasofa . 
given by his majesty for their dissolution. — "Contrary 
to our offers and expectation, we saw that' na expedi- 
ent would be entertained but that of a total exdusiod ;' 
which we bad so often declaied was a point, that, iu 
our own royal judgment, so nearly concerned us,* both 
in honor, justice, and conscience, that we could never 

♦ cojisent: to it," In short, we cannot, after the sad ex- 
perience we have had of the late civil wars, that .mur- 
dered our father of blesse<; memory, and ruined the 
monarchy, consent to a law, that shall establish another 
most unnatural war, or at least make it necessary .to 
maintain a staading force for presei-ving the govern- 
ment and peace of the kingdom. . And we have reason 
to believe, by what passed in the last parliament at 
Westminster, that if we could have been brought to 
give our consent to a bill of exclusion^ the intent was 
not to rest there, but to pass further, and to attempt 
some other great .and important changes even in pre- 
sent*." This and other things, most reproachful to 
the majority of the house of commons, in two parlia- 

. mcnts, was ordered to be read in all churches and 
chapels throughout the kingdom* But they wanted 

; not their advocates; who observed, on this declaratipn, 

; ^' that his majesty does not seem to doubt of his power, 
in conjunction with his ^parliament, to exclude hisbro^ 
ther. He very well knows this power hath been often 
exerted, in the time of his predecessors: hut the refason 
given for his refusal to con^iply with. the iuterests ai^d. 

*■ Declaration touching the causes that moved bim to dissoWe the two 
last ParUttf«t&» p* 6. foW toad. 16BI. '. 
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greatly d^imental to the natioii; as it 
tcaided to increase the power of France; 

desires of his subjects, ii, because it was a point which 
concerned him so near in honor, justice, and consci- 
' ence. Is it not honorable for a prince to be true and 
faithful to his word and oath ? to keep and maintaiu 
the religion and laws established? Nay; can it h% 
thonght dishonorable to him to love the safety and 
welfare of his people, and the true religion established 
among them, above the temporal glory and greatness 
of his pergonal relations? Is it not just, in conjunction 
with his parliament, for his people's safety, to make 
use of a power warranted by our English laws, and the 
example of former ages f Or is it just for the father of 
his country to expose all his children to ruin, out of 
fondness unto a brother f May it not rather be thought 
unjust to abandon the religion, laws,. and liberties of 
his people, which he is sworn tb maintain and defend, 
and expose them to the ambition and rage of one that 
thinks himself bound in conscience to subvert thean? 
If his majesty is pleased to remember what religipn 
the duke professeth, can he think himself obliged in 
conscience to suffer him to ascend the throne who will 
certainly endeavour to Bverthrow it, and set' up the 
worst of superstitions and idolatry in the room of it ? 
Or if it be true, that all obligations of honor, Justice, 
and conscience, are comprehended in a grateful return 
*pf such benefits as have been received ; can his ma- 
jesty believe that he doth duly repay, unto his. pror 
test^ant subjects, the kindness they shewed him, when 
they recalled him from a miserable helpless banish- 
inent, and with so much dutiful affection placed hin^ 
JQ the throne, enlarged his revenue above what any of ^ 
. ' ' ' N 2 
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the natural rival and ihe of Bribain.-—- - 
Qa Ms xestoration^ ht b^aa to league lum^ 

his predecessors had enjoyed, and gave him vastei^ 
sums of irioney m twenty years than had been bestoWed 
iipon all the kings since William the First;' should he, 
After all this, deliver them up to be ruined by his bro* 
Iher? It cannot be said that he had therein more re- 
gard tlhto the government than to the person, seeing it 
Is evident the bill of exclusion had no ways prejudiced 
the legal monarchy, which his majesty does now enjoy 
with all the rights and powers which his wise and brave 
ancestors did ever claim, because inany acts of the , 
like nature have passed heretofore upon less necessary 
occasions. The preservation of every government de- 
pends upon ati exact adherence unto its principles ; and 
the essential principle of the English monarchy being 
that well-proportioned distribution of powers, whereby 
the law doth at once *provide for the greatness of tht 
king, and the safety of the people ; the government 
can subsist no longer than whilst the monarch, enjoy- 
ing the power which the law doth give him, is enabled 
to perform the part it allows nnto him, and the people 
ore duly protected in their r^hts and liberties. Fot 
this Jpe&son our ancestors have been always feaore care- 
ful to preserve the government inviolable, than to 
lavoor any personal pretences ; and have therein coi*^ 
formed themselvfes .to the practice of all other nations, 
whose exatftples deserve to be followed. Nay, wi 
know of hone so slavishly addicted unto any person or 
femily> as, for any reason whatsoever, to admit of a 
^prince' who openly professed a religion contrary to 
tltat which was established amongst them. It were 
easy ie alledge mnltitude of examples of those wb^ 



?df ek»e to Lewis XIV, (to whom Dunrt 

haye rejected princes for reasons of far less weig^ 
tbao difference in religion ; as Robert of Normandy^ 
Cbarles of Lorraio, Alphonso a desperado 9f Spaing 
but those;, of a later date^ against whom theire wastio 
other exception thaii for their religion^ suiteth better 
with our occasion. Among whom it is needless to 
rnention Henry of Bourbon ; who, though accpmplish«^' 
ed in all the virtues required in a prince, was, by th^ 
general assembly of the estate at Blois, declared ubp. 
f apable of succession to the crown of France, for being 
a protestant. And notwithstanding hU vajour, iuf 
dustry, reputation, and power, encreased by gaining 
four great battles; yet be could never be admitted ting 
till be had renounced the religion that was his obstiacl^ 
Aad Sigiamund, son of John of Sweden, kii^gof t)iff( 
country by inberit^ce, and of Poland by eleciipn,{W«4 
deprived of his hereditary crown, and bis ohildren disf 
inherited, only for being a papist, and acting conform** 
ably to the principles of that religion; though in all 
other respects be deserved to be a king, and was mo^ 
acceptable to. the nation*." — -. — 'Those who wox^Id see 
more on this debate, may read the tract from ivhenc^ 
this is taiken ; the " Brief History of the Sucqessipn^" 
contained in the same volume ; and " Johnsop'fi Ju* 
iian ;" with which, if he has leisure and inclination* 

be may compare " Hicks's Jovian." ^It mast ugt 

be omitted^ ** that the whole bench of bishops wafi 
against the bill of exclusion ^" Such us^ul memberf 
were th^y of the house of lords! such patrons pf th^ 
protestant church in which they presided! and sp 
great a concern had they for the happiness of the com- 

• SUte TnwU, wl L p. 177. * gurnet, vol. I. p. 483. 
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and- hdfied to carry into executum. ISim 

Spanmrck; who. At tkU vdry tinie,' oSei^iitiy Usftnk 
fdr that tdWA : the second, ^ith the Dutth f dffiat o£fer« 
e4 for it ftii immefise sum : the third, was ta pitt it inlo 
tbe«hands of> the parliam^at ; \«rho mouU beat.idl itbtf 
' elt^ence, Mid teav<( the king full a& miieb mRstev. of ]| 
4» at present: th^ fonnh was, to bargslin with youi 
UMijid&ty: ^hieh last appeared to him mere yat and 
m^e agreeable to his majesty's interest, wbich-wi^ tb^ 
i^asoii b^ had made me the firat proposal*' But th|Et 
i^r hearitig what I offered/ and which be had.re^ 
fott^A \to the persons abovetneationed (the duke of 
Yehfkf general Monk, lord Soothamptxm^ and lofd 
Sandwich], and had met toeome to somei^solutioa; 
(ItHij body was surprized, and easily remembered^ ^a| 
^h^ Clomwell had offered it at 500,000 crowns, it 
PfM e^rdusive of th^; artillery, stores, and the oew 
iirorkft, which were to be paid for over at)d abbye : and 
lipdo this resolted rather to put the place into tliebaads 
iff the parliament ; beoaase, that when it iMs known 
chat it h^d been disposed oi for so small a sum, the 
lk:idg could not but expose himself to reyoeaoh; or he^ 
th^ •chancellory at least, might be liable to >a pafaiic 
detisure that might endanger even his tif&. That it 
was his opinion, rather to make a preseot of it to year 
inajesty^and to leave the price to your own generosity.; 
but that as this was not in his pcjwer to do> and he 
utras so deeply eoncemed in conducting an affair, of 
such delicacy, he was obliged to conceal his opiaioOjt 
and to 6^em to agree with that of others, so as jsoi to 
appear as the chief promoter of this treaty. That the 
most pressing argdment which he made uec ojt* to {mt^ 
vail with them to cqnsent, was, the supply of money 
which the king might draw from thence ^ and that 
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fbereby ha mi4;bt dUcliarge tbetlebts he was obliged to 
be bound for in maintainiDg this place : but that my 
^bnty. offers had destroyed tfa^t motive^ aod shewed 
fii^m. thar either we had no trade^ no incli&atioa to 
ba^e Duttlcirk; or that we. put too small a value upon 
lt*/'-*.-i.It.niay be well supposed so able a mau at 
D^Bstmd^s availed himself of such a conversattoii> 
His master had, he well knew^ a great iDclinatioQ.to 
have Dunkirk; but he was desirous of having it as 
cheap as he could. A bargaio, at length, howeyejv 
was drove. The terms were advantageous on the sid« 
of ^France; and, for the trifling sum above-men tionedt 
the town, fortifications, artillery, and warlike storesi 
were put into her possession. What follows from the 
ambassador's letter to Lewis, dated London, Oct. ^Z, 
)662, will not, it is presumed, be deemed unacceptable 

^y the reader.*; '^ At last,'*, says he, " aft^ several 

delays, and getting over several difficulties, I have 
iigfUed the treaty of Dunkirk ; and send it pyer to your 
liiajes^y bythis express. I ought not to omit, that the 
chancellor was the penu}n,.of all the Qtbera^ wiao^u^ 
fered Biost during the contest which was formed. b}f M 
the couneil on this affair. The commissioners labptt)ts 
ed most to break it off; and it may be saidj that the 
reasons alledged were so strong, that the king of £n^ 
land and the duke of York would have been staggeredjk 
bad he not taken great pains to keep them to their firs^ 
resolutions. This Was apparent to all tlie court; and 
from thence they took occasion to blame him as tbtf 
sole author of the tieaty. His enemies, and all the 
Spanish faction, have attacked his conduct on that 
score; and cry loudly against him^ that as be had very 
iippolitiokly made the match wrth Portugal,- before he 

•iyB8trad«iPLettera,p^S45. - 
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bad secui*ed the protection of France; so hd had j9ii 
im prudently parted with Dunkirk^ Mritboiit being a»t 
sured of that strict friendship and union^ which he 
boasted of would be procured with your majcBtyby tbjs 
treaty in relation to thaUplace. That when you once 
found yourself master of it, without any stipulation o^ 
particular engagem^it with England, you would .thinly 
ybur civility nothing but meer courtesy, which would 
not embark you in any affairs. That as his own inte* 
rest had made him engage in the business of the match^ 
to be revenged of some bad treatment from the. Spar 
niards, and out of fear of being supplanted by the Spa* 
nish faction in England; so out of a view to his own 
interest, by being supported by that of France, he had 
sacrificed the interest of the king his master, and had 
given up a place which, for the honour of England, 
and its importance to foreign nations, was more valuar 
ble than all Ireland. — ^There have been so. many turn* 
ing$ and windings in this affair to oblige me to sp^ak 
again and again so often to the. king, the duke of York, 
and the chancellor, that it would be . tedious to give 
your majesty an account of them ; but I must still do 
them the justice to say, that, their manner of treating 
was the most honourable I ever saw ; and I do not be- 
lieve there is an instance to be found in history, where^ 
in a negotiation of 5 millions, or even a much smaller 
'sum, one prince has been satisfied with the bare word 
of another for the payment of the money ; especially 
'being a prince but lately restored to his dominions, 
whose prerogative is but small, and the authority di- 
vided between him and a parliament. This uncom- 
mon procedure fully perswaded me that the king of 
England very earnestly desires to be in friendship wixh 
your majesty, and knows how useful it may be to him; 
and that the chancellor seconds and cherishes this dis- 
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first Dutch' tmr, weakly bc^un; ohd mth 
dishonour concluded ; and the » Triple 

position for bU own particular interest; and that it ir 
for this sole reason,* principally, that the dt^ke bf Yorb 
goes to have an interview with j^our majesty at I>Qn4 
kirk; to give yoii stronger assurances* of this : and, t 
believe, he will be furnished by the chancellor witb 
some, informations, which may be of use at any sucb 
time as your majesty may form any designs in Flan^ 

ders*/' ^The royal brothers and Hyde, we see, in 

the opinion of D'Estrades, were very good Frenchmen; 
and the chancellor merited the tbanks^ Lewis returned 
him for his favour in this negotiation K If this man 
merited too at the hands of his country, on this occa<« 
sion, it must have been by mere luck: for whether sep* 
tlements on the continent are eligible for England, of 
not, was no part of the consideration with him : but 
how he could get most money for his master, and in* 
gratiate himself with the king of France, who treated 
him, after all, in the time of his distress, but very scuiv 
vily for his pains. It was, however, a just reward for 

his iniquitous behaviour in this affair. If the reader 

will be pleased to turn tojord Clarendon's own account 
of the sale of Dunkirk, he will find a very striking in* 
stance of his truth and sincerity. For notwithstanding 
all here written by D'Estrades, at the very time,, and 
dn the spot, the chancellor tells the world, that *^ he 
was averse to it: that the king [of France] sent M« 
D'Estrades privately to London to treat about it : that 
the business was first referred to a committee, and then 
to the privy council, where it was fulfy debated and 
agreed to, lord St. Alban's only dissenting : and that 

* II'Estnides' Ijetters^.p. ^iS5. Md. p. 319. 
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League.'^ so well known, and so much 
talked of; . may be thought excq)txo«s to 

whether the bargain was ill or wel] madey. there could 
he BO fauU imputed to him 5 he having only, with 
some other lords, been appointed to treat for the sale, 
ttie matter having been deliberated and fully debated*/* 
Wbat'belief is due to such a writer!. Party-men may 
call him great and good ; but the impartial .enquirer 
iaio facts will be at a loss to know how he merited 

Aese characters. It should not be omitted, " tha^ 

the advising and effecting the sale of Dunkirk," was 
cme article of impeachment against his lordship by the 
house of commons *". 

- ** The first Dutch war ^and-^ — the Triple League.] 

It is not my design to enter into a min^ute detail of the 
MQorthe o^er of. these reiuarkable events, as they 
may be found very particnlaily related in most of our 
histories. Suffice it here to say, that the aversion hii» 
m^sty had to the Dutch; the hatred entertained 
against them by the duke of York ; the desire of gain 
by the merchants; and the readiness. of a pen^ipn-par* 
liament to advance the nec^s^ary supplies; all. con* 
curred to engage in a measure which turned out greatly 
4p the nation's dishonour.-* — ^. — In his migesty's " de» 
plaration, touching his proceedings for reparation and 
satisEaction for several injurious affronts and spoils 
done by the £ast and West India conipaqies, ap^ 
other the subjects of the United Provinces %" he saym 
** Whereas upon complaint of the several injuries doiie 
unto and upon the ships, goods, and persons of our 
subjects, to their grievous damages, and amounting \^ 

* ClarendOD's C<»itinuatioii, toI. It p. 389—391. ^ Joarnal, 6Ui Nor. 
1667. * iibl. Lopd. 1664, O. S. See ako Tenple's Works, vol. 1. p. 305. 
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^k. assertion ; as the otie made, a breddli 

Tast sums ; instead of reparation and satbfactron: which 
bath be^n bjr us freqaefi tly daoanded^ we found thftt 
orders had been given to De Rayter not dUIjto aban# 
don the consortfthip against -tbeptrates of the Medh«f>» 
ranfean «^as (to whi<ih the statiss- general had^mirited 
m) ; but also to use all acts of dttj^mdation andftostilitjr 
against our tiubjects in Africa. We th^eupoo: ' ^t^ 
&rder for the detaining of the ^ips beioaging to'tbs 
States of the United Provinces; yet, notwithetanding^ 
We did not give any commiesion for letters of nuunque^ 
lior were the^e any proceedings against the'sfaips del* 
tained^ until we had a cleair and untdmiiahle eridetioe 
that De Ruyter had put the said orders in execution 
by seising several of our subjects ships and goodsw 
But now finding that our forbearance^ and the othar 
Yemedtes wis have used to 'bring them to a couiplianoc 
•with us, have proved ineflfectual— — *we have tbom^l; 
Kl to declare to all tlie world, that the said states 9xt 
the aggressors, kc/- These reasons were not very ea<« 
tmordinary. For as to the injuries done to the mer* 
chants, they were old compIaints,^ aiid iu a way of ao^ 
4;cnnniodattoa:'and the Dutch theinBelves Had reason 
io complain of the taking of Cape de Verde, and saint 
£ast indta ships by the English ;-*-«- — and, coase<< 
t[uetitly, there was ground rather for arbitration thoti 
%ftr. Bat the court was not to be diverted from it. 
it begM with vigour, and wad carried on with zeal on 
tfOth sideA. Many battles ware fought with great bra^ 
2¥^y, in whitsh the English, for the most {yart, w0re the 
^dnqiiterors. The French, with Detimark, preteiided t^ 
^ome in in aid of tb^ vanquished. They did, however, 
hut little-' At length the Dutch took a severe revenge t 
their i^eet entered, the Thames, and bimit p^rt of th« 
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between the two crowns, and the othec gave 

royal navy; to the no smdi mortifieatioii of their ad- 
versaries. This iMToughl on a peace (which wa$ con* 
eluded at Breda, in June, 1667); whefeby the English 

were no great gainers. Sir William Teaiple, in a 

letter to lord Arlingt6n, dated Brussels, July 19y N.S, 
1667, speaking " of the good news writ him by his 
lordship of the Dutch being beaten off at Harwich;" 
adds, '^ for since we are in a disease, every fit we pas» 
■well over is so much of good, and gives hopes of re* 
covery. I doubt," continues he, " this is not the last^ 
for, I hear, De Witt is resolved that their fleet shall 
«ot give over action, till the very ratifications of the 
treaty are exchanged : in which he certainly pursues 
hia interest, that the war may end with so much the 
more honor abroad, and heart at home; for, com- 
monly, the same dispositions between the pfurties with 
which one war ends, another begins. And though 
this may end in peace ; yet, I doubt, it wiU be with 
> so much unkindness between the nations, that it will 
be wisdom on both sides to think of another, as well 
as to avoid it. All discourse here is of the peace as a 
thing undoubted; and every pacquet I receive from 
England confirms me in the belief that a war abroad 
is not our present business, till all at home be. in bet- 
ter order; no more than hard exercise, which strength^ 
ens healthy bodies, can be proper for those that have 
a fever lurking' in the veins, or a consumption in the 
flesh ; for which rest, and order, and diet are necessary, 
and, perhaps, some medicine too, provided it com^ 
from a caieful and a skilful hand. This is all I shali 
say upon that subject; which, I presume, has befort 
this received some resolution by my lord ambassador 
Coventry's arrival : for, I confess, my stooiach if comf 
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•leheck.to ftheri Frenfch conquestt in Rani 

dovh;.tetnd:I dieuld be gl»d to- bear the ]|)eace eMi^S, 
4nd oorctiists'clear, since it will not be better : but all 
this \AiMei.fMtdta ^gemens ignominiam plagasque superBi 
iio^;and>l'am sure; wotoldnot desire to'livfe, unless 
with hopes., of seeing outsehres one day in another 
poalture; wfaibh God Aldbighty^has made us capable d^ 
whenever we please ourselves V — i— A war of this 
49lature, can led on with so much 'spirit and resentment, 
by nations whose real interest was very different from 
Aat of Fiance, could not: but give her much pleasure. 
^ For France had an interest either to dispose usto so 
jliudii 'good will> or, at least, to put us into sucb-a 
ooikdilioh that we might give no opposition to their 
.desigas^ and Flanders being a perpetual object in their 
ey^y a lasting beauty for which they have an incurable 
pasaioB, and not being kind enough to consent to 
theiQy they meditated to. commit a rape upon her, 
which they thought would not be easy to d<^ while 
England and Holland were: agreed to rescue her when- 
ever they should hear her'cry out for help to th^m. To 
tthis end they put in practice seasonable -and artificial 
whispers, ta widen things between ua andi ^e Statea. 
Amhoyna and the fishery must be talkdd of' here ; the 
freedom- of the seas, and the preservation of trade, mtfst 
'be insinuated there: and there beihg combustible mat- 
ter on both sides, in a little time it took fire, which 
gftve ^hose that kindled it sufficient cause to ftmile and 
hug themselives, to see us both fall into the net they 
•had laid:fi>r us. And it is observable, and of good ex- 
4tmple to us if we will take it, that their design being 
to set tt« togelher a^cuiFs .to weaken usy tbey kepit 

* ' rcmple't. Wdrkg, vol. I. {i. «99. 
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weakening the powers most capable of^ 

side, they would have assisted us in order to prolong 
the war*.** This is pretty true, 1 believe. From 
D'Estrades' negotiations at this period, in Holland, it 
appears, that the king of France was meditating his 
seizure of Flanders: that the pulse of De Witt was 
felt on that head : that, to render him and the States 
General favourable to this design, great professions of 
friendship were made to them : that when the differ- 
ences between them and the English terminated in a 
war, Lewis long balanced on which side to declare. It 
moreover appears, that the said monarch was not very 
well affected to the Dutch; but that, to hinder their 
total overthrow, and the aggrandisement of the Eng- 
lish thereby, he at length pretended to give them the 
assistance which, by a fonner treaty, they had a right 
to claim. Of this declaration in their favour he, how* 
ever, determined to avail himself. . He got ships of 
war built for him in Holland at a cheap rate : he sup* 
plied himself from thence with military stores and am* 
munition : in a word, he now laid the foundation of 
that naval force which we have had so much trouble to 
destroy. But the Dutch reaped little advantage on 
their side by his coming into the war: the French 
Rept themselves out of harm's way, on various pretence; 
and refused to aid their ally in the most imminent 
danger. 

D'Estrades, in a letter to the king, Aug. 5, 1666, 
says, " The letter Monsieur Van Beu^ingen wrote this 
post to the Sieur De Witt, makes him very chagrin. 
It contains, that he had spoken to your majesty, in the 
pameof the states, to demand twelve fireships, an<i to 

« ' ^ 

• Temple's Works, vol. I. p. $0% 
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and most interested in, opposing her ambi^ 

raise some seamen in .your majesty's maritime towns 
to put aboard the fleet in the room of^ soldiers, of whom 
they have enough^ which your msyesty have received* 
That he afterwards demanded the two fireships that 
iare of Denmark, and very near their fleet which is in 
sight of the English, and could not obtain them : that 
the next day he wrot^ to Monsieur De JLionne, in very 
pressing terms, to desire him to back his demand of 
the two fireships with the king; to which he received 
no answer : that being thus refused, he could not but 
be mightily concerned to find his masters exposed t6 
maintain by their arms alone the war against the ene- 
my, who had made so great an effort : that they might 
judge, by that, whether they ought to expect to be 
joined by your majesty's fleet, since two useless fire- 
ships, six leagues A:om the place where the combat was 
to be, were refused : that he was amazed to find their 
interests were so little considered in France, as to let 
occasions slip of pulling down the common enfemy. 

^That, reflecting on these things, he thought it 

was for his masters interests, and that he was bound in 
duty to give them notice of it, that they might take 

their measures before they were undone*." Indeed 

the whole conduct o^ France (who did nothing for the 
Dutch, setting aside the troops sent to their aid against 
the bishop of Munster, for which she was fully paid) 
excited no sentiments in her favour in the minds o{ 
the people of Holland. This wemay fully learn from 
D'Estrades' letter to the king, dated, March 31, 1667; 
in which, among other things, he writes as followeth: 
••- — ** That which gives me the most trouble is, to find 

• leUten andKegodaUons, toU II. p. 560. 8to» Lod^ 171 U 
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tkm^ tietf s ; so the other was biit of a very 

fhe p^oplfe iri gerifei^al so inclinfed to recelVfe wriWig Im- 
^rfessiotis of France fend tlie prfesent govei-tinietit. Nd 
fende'avoiirs hdvfe been i^ah ting to set Iheiai right in 
ikiii particular; aid if Ihey wete capable df judging 
Iheir dWh ihterei^t, th^ rfea^ons contained in your m&^ 
jesty'§ lettet would fee slifiicient to undeceive therif. 
J8ut they are So obstinately blind, and so foolish, ai 
lo believe /our majfesty's principal design is to watc& 
^our opportunity, and coriiquer them as sbon as yon 
ave made sfire df Fliaiiders. It is not M. De Witi, 
hbr the men of sense among the States that helievfe 
Ihis ; but the generality x»f the peoplfe, ahd thi? thagiij- 
hdtek ih the p^rticiilar towns, whosi^ oi'dinary cdnVek*- 
Sdtioh i-uhi upbfi nothing else. I am daily endeavour- 
ing to silefabe the^'e fehe feasoners with argumieiiis thfe 
idSst solid arid effective; stich as, the many obligation^ 
Voiii: majesty has conferred li^oh the states ; the auy- 
iliaiy ti-dojis S^nt itito Holland; the peace Svith thfe 
bishop of Murister'; the hipture with England; tbfe 
ffreat exp'ences yblir ^maje^ty had been kf ; arid iBe 
diligence used to h^V^ k &e^i at sek able to hsSiit thetk 
powertully this caikip^i'gn. to this I aided, thit (hefir 
apprehensions wfere ho better than ill-grounded bbnci^Jif- 
tions and real falshbod's ; tut that my allegations weife 
ime iii fact, and that they '^njo^ed the effebts of thieih 
for tiiesfe twelve r&onths p'ast*.^^— ^tt ^as not lortg, 
kow'eVer, befoire De Wilt Ulked td the 'dtnbas^adoir 
^inifee¥f ih 'the samfe str^itt.^ — ^'* I have been,'* say's 
D'Estrades, ih hi^ lett'eir to his mkster, dkted May 1^^ 
1667, ''with k. t)h Witt.— He told ine, bi^ was 
mightily surpirlzed to uAcJerlstaiid your'maj^ty wSs 

* letters and NegotiaUons^vo]* III. p. QO.ISto. Lond* 1711. 
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sbo^t continuance. For Lewis being ^ngry 
with the Dutch, determined to take a severe 
revenge : and, in concert with Charles, pro* 

upon the point of marching to the frontier; and that 
at "the same time that you was setting forth the queen's 
light to the States : that yonr majesty had often assur*- 
€d M. Vati Beuningen^ that you would undertake no- 
thing without their participation; and yet, without so 
much as giving them time to examine the valijdity of 
your, pietensions, you ex^ute your designs at the 
ftame time ^ that you ^acquaint the States with them, 
trhich is contrary to the opinion the States had that 
yoqr majesty wouid act ip this particular with greater 
confidence towards them^ allowing them a reasonably 
time between the advice and execution : that he hoped 
your majesty would have explained yourself, eitJxer tf> 
Uhe States or to him, what places ox countries you 
Would be contented with, that a stop might be put tp 
the flame that is breaking out in all parts of iCbri^tea- 
dom : that he had offered before, and is still r/eady, to 
Vse bis interest with the Spaniards to pecswad^ th^m to 
an accommodation ; and he was in hopes pf succeed- 
ingf if be had time to manage the towns, and obviatie 
1^ jealousies they are under of your majesty's entry 
into the Low^Coun tries during the treaty o£ peace, 
;frhich convinces all. the world tbat your majesty is 
agreed underhand with the English :'' to which be 
added, ** They have long observed your majesty's af- 
fection to the States to be grown cooler, and tbat every 
thing has been practiced in France that could contri- 
Jmte tfi the ruin of their trade, by imposing heavy 
customs upon all Dutch manufactures, and by trying 
all ways to entice their workmen into France^ firom 
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jected the conquest of the United l^rovinces. 
This brought pn *° a second war with Ho!- 

whence however several of them have returned without 
finding the encouragement they expected V * ■ ' * 
These remonstrances had no effect. The king marched 
in person, in a short time after^ at the head of an army 
of 36 fiOO men, commanded by Turenne ; besides two 
other bodies, under the conduct of D'Aumont and 
Crequi. His progress waa rapid* All {daces fell be- 
fore him : nor were the Spaniarda capable of making 
any considerable resistance. The neighbpuring state* 
took the alarm : nothing was beard but execi^ationa oQk 
the French king. His perfidy ; his ambition; and the 
danger all near him were in^ from bis daring acts of 
Tiolence ; were become the talk of most nations. Th^ 
Triple League between England, Sweden, and Hol- 
land, was now formed ; which saved Flanders, in som^ 
measure, for a time, by inducing tl^e French to agree 
with Spain, and restore part of theiic conqueats, by the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, May % i668.-rTbus did 
Charles, with honour to himself, with satisfaction t^ 
his people, and the applause of his allies^^ in somf^ 
measure, atone for his impolitic steps inr commencing 
and conducting the. Dutch war; whereby the two con- 
tending nations were weakened^ and France had ao 
opportunity of meditating, and, in part, executing 
those mighty schemes of ambition which since have 

proved so fatal to herself and her neighbours. ^How 

long his majesty continued thus tp act^ will be seen io^ 
the following note. 
^ The second Dutch war, engaged in by Cha?le«^ 

• l^etters and Ne^^iations, vol. III. p. 1 55« Svo^ LontU nil* ^ 8^ 
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land, which was like to have terminated in 

went near to ruin that repoblic, and the liberties of 
Europe.] . It appears from D'£stradesy that the Triple 
League gave great ofience to the French i and that 
though, for the present, they said little pablidy; they 
harboured thoughts of revenge against Holland, which 
80 une^fpectedly and suddenly had united vrith their 
common enemy, — ^' As for the ill proceedings of these 
people here," says he, " there is sufficient ground to 
make them doubly and certainly feel their effects wheii 
the peace^ is made. I know their weakness as well as 
tatj man, and on what side they are to be taken when 
the king pleases : hut this is not the time *." — — M. 
de Lionne, in his letter to D'Estrades, dated Marched, 
1668, tells him, '* that he had two hours discourse with 
Van Beuningen [the Dutch ambassador] : that h^ had 
told him only as his private opinion, without any order 
from^ the king to say it to him, that he would have 
engaged his head for it, that the peace would infallibly 
have been concluded on the conditions of one of the 
two alternatives, if the league at the Hague had not 
been made^ but that this league having given the 
world a prospect which might make it judge that all 
that the king had dpne only from his own inclination, 
and to acquire the glory of moderation, which at pre- 
i$ent is the only thing which remains to be gotten, he 
would at present do it, as it were by force, for fear of 
the said league; yrbich appeared," continues be, '^so 
bard to a prince of the king's humour, who prefers his 
glory to all other considerations, that I could not say 
any thing more of it. And, indeed, J cannot be suffix 
ciently surprized, considering the prudence of those 
^neaged in t}iis negotiation, that they did not, as it 
' |jBttei« and Ke$otiat$oiui> voL IIL p. b^, Syo. Load. 1711^ 
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the destruction of that republic, a»4 ^^^ 

vtere, bury in tfie secret torticks, as wdl as the Aird^ 
the said articles^ all that might saeoi impericmeJy to 
prescribe a. law to the king, dr. the conduct be is to 
chnse^ that if he will not, that they will make him do 
it by force ; as is expressed ia the place where it is said, 
that his majesty shall not any longer use his arms in 
Flanders, nor even receive the p]ac«» which would sur- 
render to him*." — We may weil enough therefor^e 
believe Voltaire, when he tells us, '^ dsat Ijewis XIV. 
was £Ued with indigoation to behold such a little sU^le 
as Holland forming designs to set ho«nds to his ooor 
quests, and be the arbiter of kings: and hisindigimiiqa 
Was increased, whea he found that this little state was 
SbJe to do this. Scioh sm enterprise of the United 
Provinces was an outrage he could not bear, though 
be affected to disregard it : and from that time he me- 
ditated revenge^." — Agreeably hereunto lord Hali&K, 
who was well acquainted with the af&irs of this neign, 
observes, ''that the peace of Aix^a-Chapelle w^ a f^rc'd 
jput ; and though France wisely dissembled thear inward 
dissatisfaction, yet from the very moment they resolv- 
ed to iiBty the triple knot whatever it cost tliem. For 
his Christian majesty^ after faiis conquering itteals, ever 
jfises with a stosiach : ^Eid he liked the pat^iti so well, 
that it gave him a longing desire to have the whale 
piece. Amongst the other means for the attaining this 
end, the sending over the duchess of Orleans was not 
the least powerful. She was a Tery welcome gneat 
here; and her own charms and desterity, joiined wi^ 
other advantages that might Iielp her p^swasiooA, 
gave her such an ascendant that she could hardly fail 

• Letters and Negotiations, vol. II L p. 548. 8vo. Lond. 171 U *^Age 
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iibedies of Europe. / The oation^ hwe* 

6f success. Ooe of the prelim iuaries' of her treatjr^ 
though a trivial thing in itself, yet ivos considerable ia 
the consequence : as very often small ctrqumstanfees 
9^^, in relation to the government of the worH- 
/^bout this time a general humour^ in opposition to 
France, had made -us throw off tlieir fashion, and put 
on ve^ts, that we might look more like a distinct peo- 
ple, and not be under the servility of imitation, which 
ever pays a greater deference to the origtoal than is 
jconsisteot with the equality all independent nations 
should pretend to; France did not like this ^siall be- 
^nning of ill humours, at least of emulation; and 
]sv^isely con»dering that it is a natural introduction first 
JU> make the wotld their apes, that they may be after- 
wards their slaves ; it was thought that one of the io- 
^tructtons madam brought along with her, was to laugh 
us out of these vests : •which she performed so effectui- 
ally, that in a moment, like so many footmen who had 
quitted. their masters livery, W^all took it again,, and 
returned to our old service. So that the very time of 
^oing it gave a very critical advantage to France, 
since it looked like an evidence of our returning to 
.their interest as well as to their fashion <; and wonld 
give such'a distrust of us to our new allies, that it might 
' facilitate the dissolution of the Jcnot, which tied tiiem 
so. within their bounds that they weie very impatient 
till they -were freed from the restraint. But the lady 
.had a more extended commission than this ; and, with- 
out doubt, she double-laid the foimdation of a new 
strict alliance, <fuite contrary to the other in ^hioh 
we had been so lately engaged. And of this there 
-were such early appearances, that the world began to 
look upon us as falling into apostacy from the coin- 
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upoo, was alarmed. The views of the court 

mon interest* Notwithstwding all this, France did 
sot neglect, at the same time, to give good "Virords to 
the Dutch, and even to feed, them with hopes of sup* 
porting them against ns ; when, on a sudden, that 
never-to-be-forgotten declaration of war against them 
comes out, only to vindicate his own glory, and to 
revenge the injuries done to his brother in England j 
by which he became our second in this duel. So hum* 
ble can this prince be ; when at the same he does us 
more honour than we deserve, he lays a greater share of 
the blame upon our shoulders than did naturally belong 
to us V All this, for aught appears to the con- 
trary, is truth : but as it was written and published in 
the time of Charles, it does not contain the whole truth. 
We will, therefore, supply its defects from Voltaire ; 
who speaks very openly of the views and designs of his 

hero. " The king [Lewis]" says he, " matured his 

great design of a conquest of the Low Countries, 
which he intended' to com'mence by that of Holland. 

The first thing necessary to be done, was to detach 

England from its alliance with Holland. The United 
Provinces being once deprived of this support, their 
destruction appeared inevitable. Lewis XiV. did not 
find it difficult to engage Charles H. in his designs. 
The English king had not, indeed, shewn himself very 
sensible of the dishonour which his reign and nation 
had received in the burning of his ships, even in 
the Thames, by the Dutch fleet. He breathed neither . 
revenge nor conquests. His passion was rather to 
enjoy his pleasures, and reign with a power less con* 



^ Miscellanies* p. 142. See abo Ramsay's l.tfe of Tnrenne, vol. \ p. 
9#0. 8v^ liood. i'7^. 
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were penetrated: and the king, sorely 

strained : and to flatter this disposition^ therefore, was 
the most efFectnal way to seduce him. Lewis, who to 
have money then needed only to speak, promised a. 
great sum to king Charles, who could never get any 
without the sense of his parliament. The secret treaty 
concluded between the two kings was imparted, in 
Trance, only to Madame, the sister of Charles 11. and 
wife of Monsieur, the kings brother; to Turenne ; and 

to Louvois. The princess Henrietta embarked at 

Calais to see her brother, who was at Canterbury to 
receive her: and Charles, being seduced by his friend- 
ship for his sister, and the money of France, sighed 
every thing Lewis desired ; and prepared the desU-uo- 
tion of Holland in the midst of pleasures and diver- 
sions. The loss of Madame, who died suddenly, and 
in an extraordinary manner, soon after her return, raised 
some suspicions prejudicial to Monsieur; but they 
caused no change in the resolutions of the two kings. 
The spoils of the republic, which was to be destroyed, 
were already divided, by the secret treaty between the 
courts of France and England, in the same manner as 
Flanders had been divided with the Dutch in 1635. — ► 
It is singular, and deserves to be remarked, that among 
all the enemies, which were going to fall upon this 
little state, there was not one who had any pretence 
for a war. — ^The States General, in a great constenia^ 
tion, wrote to the king,' humbly intreating his majesty 
to tell them, whether the great preparations be ,was 
making were really destined against them, his antient 
and faithful allies? wherein they had offended? and 
what reparation he expected? He replied, that he 
should employ his troops in such a manner as his 
dignity might demand^ which did not require him to 

4 
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against his inclinations^ was obliged to 

give an account of it to a^?y one. All the reason give^ 
by his ministers was, that the Putch Gazette bad b(eei;i 
too insolent ; and because Van Beuning was said to have 
struck a medal injurious to Lewia XIV. — The king of 
England, on his side, reproached them with disrespecjt 
in not directing their fleet to lower their flag before aif 
English ship; and they were also accused in regard to 
a certain picture, wherein Cornelius de Witt, brother 
of the pensionary, was painted with the attributes of a 
conqueror. Ships were represented, in the backr 
ground of the piece, either taken or burnt. Cornelius 
De V\ itt, who had really a great share in the maiitime 
exploits against England, had peimitte^ this trifling 
memorial of his glory ; but the picture, which was in a 
Planner unknown, was deposited in a chamber wher^ia 
scarce any body ever entered. The English ministers, 
-'who presented the cgmplaipts of their king against 
Holland in writing, therein ipeptioued certain abusive 
pictures. The States, who always ti;^slated the ip^mo- 
rials of ambassadors into French^ having rendered abu* 
siye, by the wordsfautif^, trompewrs; replied, that they 
did not know what these roguish pictures (ce$ tableaux 
trompeures) were. In reality, it never in the least en- 
tered into their thoughta, that it concerned this por- 
trait of one of their citizens ; nor did they eyer con- 
ceive this could be a pretence for declaring war*." 

All this would seem very incredible, if we h^ 

,not Lewis's letter to the States General^ and the decl^^ 
nations of the two kings against them to authenticate 
it. In the first of these pieces the haughty monarch 
says, ^' We shall tell you, that we shall augment oujt 

• Age of Lewis XIV. vtO. L jp. Wa—ise. 
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rilake a separate peace with the States of 

preparations by sea and land J and when they, shall be 
in the posture we have designed them, we shall make 
such use of them as we shall conceive suitable to our 
dignity, whereof we are not obliged to give any nista 

an account"." This letter is dated from St. Ger-« 

Alain en Laye; Jan. 6, 1672; a day remarkable in Eng- 
land for the order made in douncil for shutting up the 
exchequer, under pretence of the necessity of providiftg 
fbr the safety of the government ! The war now was 
determined ; and the Ddtch Smyrna fleet was attacked, 
though ubsuccfessfblly, before any declaration of war. 
The declaration, however, soon followed. Charles in 
k reproached the Dutch with the wrongs done by them 
to his subjects in the East and West Indies; and thert 
proceeds to say, " It is no wonder that they venture at 
these outrages upon our subjects in remote parts, when 
they dare be so bold with our royal person, and the 
honour of this nation, so near us as in their own coun- 
try, there being scarce a town within their territories 
that is not filled with abusive pictures, and false histo- 
rical medals and pillars, sbme of which have been 
exposed to the publick view by cbmmand of thft 
States themselves, and in the very time when we wer^ 
joined with them in united counsels for the support of 
the Triple League, and the peace of Christendom." But 
that the people might be amused, it wafe declared, that 
his majesty wals forced to have recourse tb arms, by 
considerations nearei: to hiui than what only related 
lb himself: the safety of trade ; the preservation of 
his people abroad; and the insolencfe of the Hollandeni 
In refusing to strike their flag to him ; and the affironti^ 

' ' * * 

•Foi. Loiid. lerc. ' ' . 
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Holland* The war, however^ between thent 

differed by them m his verj ports. This was published 

March 17, 1672, N.S. Oa the 6th of April follow- 

ing was emitted the most Christian king's declaration : 
in which he says^ '^ The dissatisfaction he hath in the 
<2arriage of the States General towards him, for some 
years past, being come to that point that he cannot 
longer, without diminution to his own glory, dissemble 
the indignation raised in him, by a treatment so un- 
suitable to the great obligations which himself, and the 
kings his predecessors, had so liberally heaped upon 
them; he hath declared, and doth declare, that he is 
determined to make war against the said States/' N9 
remark? need be made on this conduct of Lewis: i| 
was suitable to his whole life) which was one con- 
tinued scene of tyranny at home, and oppression and 
insolence abroad, as long as he had it in his powen 
iSuch a prince may be flattered and extolled by men 
destitute of virtue, to serve the purposes of their owa 
passions : but the wise, the humane, and the benevo- 
Jent, of whatever nation under heaven, will execrate hi« 
memory, and rank him with the most odious of mon- 
sters* — ' — As to Charlesj who had so wantonly^ un- 
justly, and impoliticly begun the war, he did every 
thing in his power to convince the nation of its justice 
and necessity. In his speech to both houses of parlia- 
ment, Feb. 5, 1673, N. S* he said, " Since you were 
last here, I have been forced to a most important, ne- 
cessary, and expensive war; and I make no doubt, but- 
you will give me suitable and effectual assistance to go 
through with it. I refer you to my declaration for the 
pauses, and, indeed, the necessity of this war; and 
shall now only tell you, that I might have digested 
|be indigaities to my own person, jrather than have 
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and France contmued: and the preserva-* 

brdugbt it to this extremity, if the interest as well a$ 
the honour of the whole ktngdbm had not: been at 
stake : and if I had omitted this conjancturey peiliap% 
i bad not again ever met with the like advantage.'' 

The lord chancellor, Shaftesbury, one of the cabal 

lo infamous in our histories, backed his majesty ; anc^ 
among other things, observed, " that both king», 
kpowiug their interests, resolved to join against theia 
[the Dutch], who were the common enemies to all mo- 
narchies ; and especially to ours, their only competitor 
for trade, and power at sea; and who only stand in 
their way to an universal empire as gi^eat as Rome. 
This the States understood so well, and had swallowed 
MO deep, that under all their* present distress and dan** 
jger, they are so intoxicated with that vast ambition, 
that they slight a treaty and refuse a cessation. AU 
this you and the whole nation saw before the last war: 
but it could not then be so well timed, or our alliances 
«o well made. But you judged aright, that, at any 
rate, delenda est CaHhago, that government was to be 
brought down. And, therefore, the king may well say 
to you, Tis your war. He took his measures frpqpi 
you, and they were just and right ones ; and he ex- 
pects a suitable assistance to so necessary and expen* 
aive an action: which he has hitherto maintained at 
his own charge, and was unwilling either to trouble 
you, or burden the country, until it came to an inevi- 
table necessity. And his majesty commands me to 
tell yon, that unless it be a certain sum, and speedily 

raised, it can never answer the occasion. Let me 

nay, the king has brought the States to that condition, 
that your hearty conjunction, at this time, in supply* 
ing his majesty, will make them never more formi» 
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lion of th6 former was owing to" the spirit 

dable to kings, or dangerous to England. And if afte* 
this you suffer them to get up, let this be remembred, 
the States of Holland are England's eternal enemy, 
both by interest and inclination*." ^What amaz- 
ing nnpudence is here! To tell the parliament it was 
their war, when, by reason of several prorogations, 
they had not sat for near ten -months, and, conse- 
quently, were incapable of giving their consent or 
approbation : I say, under these circumstances, to call 
it their war; and to tell them, the king took his mea-* 
fiUres from them, was a strain worthy Shaftesbury him- 
self. But ministers of state, as they engross the 

power, seem to think they engross th6 sense too of the 
community; and that they may talk what they please 
without fear of their auditors. It is, however, a gross 
mistake: there are standers-by, much their superiors, 
who remark their behaviour; and take care to expose 
it, properly, to posterity. — In Dryden's Absalom and 
Achitophel, there are many portraits which bear no 
resemblance to the originals: but Shaftesbury's seems 
taken from life. — Compare the following lines with 
the above speech, and then, reader, determine : , 

" In friendsliip false, implacable in hate ; 
Kesolved to ruin or to rule the state. 
To compass this, the triple hond he broke ; 
The pillars of the publick safety shook ; 
And fitted Israel for a foreif^ yoke^ 
Then, seizM with fear, yet still affecting fame. 
Usurped a patriot's all-atoning name." 

There is another picture of him in the Medal, part 
of which I will here add : 

* Jonmal of the House of Common^. 
2 
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Md bravery of the prince of Orarige, aided 

. ** Bebold him «ow eulUd into trust ; 
bis counsels oft convenient, seldom just. 
)S'en in the most sincere advice he gave. 
He h«d A gnldfing still to be a knave. 
Tbf frauds he learati in his fieuiatiok y99n$ 
Made him uneasy in his lawful gears : 
At best, as little honest as he cou'd i 
And, like white witches, mischievously good* 
^ his first biass, losgingly, he leans $ 
And nvther would be great by wi($ked means^ 
Thus» fram'd for ill, he loos'd our triple hold; 
(Advice unsafe, precipitate, and bold) ; 
Froiki hence those tears ; that iHum of our woe t 
Who helps • pow'ifiil friend, Ibreharms a fbe^ 
What wonder if the waves i^revail so fiur. 
When he cut down the banks that made the bar t 
Seas follow but their nature to invade; 
But he, by art, our native strength betrayM.*' 

To return. As^ it appears, from his majesty^s de* 

claratioD, and lord Shaftesbury's speech, that the Dutch 
were to be rendered odious, that the war might be po^ 
pular ; so the court employed able pens to accuse, ex- 
pose, and exaggerate what had been done by any ot 
that nation, in any time, or any part of the world. Let ' 

us hear Henry Stubbe oA this subject. " I should 

injure Christendom," says he, '^ to reckon the United 
Netherlands a part thereof. Such are their practices^ 
that 'tis a crime in them to profess that religion, and 
ft great mistake in those that entitle them thereunto^ 
I know npt whettier I do not speak too mildly con- 
cerning those deluded persons, since ^tis a wilful errot 
in them that imagine so : the Dutch themselves have 
avowed it ; wd those that haVe managed their trade 
in Japan, when the Christians there (at the instiga* 
tion of the Dutch) were all, by horrible tortures, put 
to death, and every housekeeper enjoined to deoUrc 

VOL. V. p 
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. b J the neighbouring powers : who yet wef c 

in writing that hfe neither was a Christian nor retained 
any Christians in his family ; if elchior h Santvoort, 
and Vincentius Romeyn, subscribed themselves^ that 
they were Hollanders : most impiously, for lucre's sake^ 
declining that profession of Christianity to which 
Christ and his apostles oblige them *,"— " We do 
complain," says he, in another place, " that these 
Netherlander^, who do so highly pretend to piety and 
protestantcy, should violate all divine and humane 
rules of civility; that they rail instead of fighting; 
that they attack u& with coittumelious language ; and 
aggravate their unjust enmity with an insolence that 
is not to be endured. I am as much perplexed to find 
out the rules of their politicks herein, as I am else- 
where to seek for those of their religion ; seeing that 
this deportment must needs exasperate all mankind 
kgainst them, and common humanity obligeth every 
one to endeavour their extirpation. Provocation^ of 
this kind, injuries of this nature, admit of no compo^ 
sition, arid render the most bloody wars to be m'ost 
jti^t. The indignities done to our king do extend untd 
all ptinces, and become examples of what they univer- 
sally must expect in time to suffer from the continu- 
lance of their High and Mighties, But these affronts 
t)articularly and most sensibly touch the 6ubject$ of 
the king of Great Brilairi, and turn their jtist anget 
into implacable fury V'— ^" As to th^ir religion, we 
could liever be convinced that the Hollanders did re^ 
gard any. Their first revolt was not founded on any 
such principles : they patiently endured the suppres** 

^ Justification of tHe War agaitist the United Netherlands, p! 2*. Ito^ 
XMd. 107^. ' Md. p; 5w 
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in a manwer fotced to aggrandize France, 

sioft of their churches and minister^ : the country did 
not stir thereat; nor upon the execution of so many 
thousand protestants. — It is notorious^ that the exac* 
tioa of ibetenth penny, by the d. of Alva, did more 
exasperate them than the inquisition.-— If we look 
upon them in their more flourishing condition; all 
religions are tolerated there as well as protestants, 
even such as are most repugnant to the Deity and 
gospel of Christ. Their actions are regulated by 
principles of state ; and upon those grounds do they 
invite and encourage all sects to live in their terri- 
tories. When their interest doth sway them, they 

desert or fight against protestants*.'* It is very 

amazing that all this should fail from the pen of a 
learned, unbigotted) if not sceptical man! But, it 
seems, that there were then, as well as now, authors^ 
by profession, who, for the sake of gain, would under^ 

take to vindicate any cause. ** For thcjcompiling 

of these two books," says Wood, " the author was al- 
lowed the use of the Paper Office at Whitehall ; and 
.<when they were both finished, he had given him 200/. 
out of his majesty's exchequer; and obtained a great 
deal of credit from all people, especially from the 
courtiers, and all that belonged to the king's court **." 
——A poor reward, however, for such infamous ser- 
.vice ! Another writer, engaged on the same side of the 
question, averred, *' That his majesty of Great Britain, 
and.tbe most Christian king, of all princes in Europe, 
have most studied and endeavoured (for the good of 
their subjects) to advance trade and commerce; yet 

' ' • Farther Justification, p. 75. 4to. Lond. 1673. ^ Athene, toI. II. 

p2 
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by the cessions made at the trmty of 

their subjects cry out, they have no trade : and well 
they may, when the Hollanders are the great supplapt^ 
ers of trade, and obstructors of comsierce (to all others 
but themselves) in the world. And no wonder; for il 
IB a prime principle of their state, that they m«st not 
be the joc-caul, which provides food for the lyon ; but 
they must imitate the prudent cat^ who mouses only 
for itself. Nothing can be more beooming the ma^ 
jesty of two such potent kings, oot only out of chaxitj 
to deliver the distressed Dutch (an industrious and 
well-meaning people of themselves) from the tyranny 
and oppression of those insolent States ; but out of 
piety towards God, to settle peace in Chrt«t»dom 
(which is only by the power of these two great kingt 
to be effected); and to which all kings and princet 
are obliged to contribute their asaistance. For let it 
be soberly considered, if these. men (if we may so call 
them)> since the revolt from th^ir prince,^ bare not 
made greater distempers and confusions^ and caused 
more effusion of blood, and expence of treasure^ in 
Europe, than the great Turk hatb done for these 500 
years. And as they are more powerful by sea, so they 
are much more dangerous in' tibeir practice* For the 
iTurk is a prince who, with all potentates, doth ex-^ 
actly observe his leagues and keep bis faith : but itV 
an apophthegm in their state, that it's for kings and 
merchants to keep their word and faith ; but for states 
no longer than it's subservient to their interest. And 
how exactly they make this good in their actions, I 
appeal to aU the kings^ and princes in Europe, if ever 
they kept one article, or their faith, in any thing where 
it was their interest to break it. Certainly these men 
live, as if great sins would merit heaven, by an anti-^ 
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Nimeguen, carried on under the mediation 

perlsta^is: aftd ifs very well becoming the gravest 
jttdgmentB to consider^ if these men m^y noj; prove itt 
a short time a greater terror and plague to Christen-- 
dom than the Tark himself: insomuch as his arms are 
it a great distance, and only land-forces; biit these 
ihen are seated in the centre of Europe, and being so 
potent at sea, and rich in treasure, may cast an army, 
and, with that, blood and conftision into any princes 
dominion whom they please to disquiet (especially 
being first reduced to pov«-ty, which they labour to 
effect in all their territories by obstructing trade) ; and 
they can more speedily and powerfully offend any 
kingdom by sea in one month, than the most puissant 

^rmy is able to march through in a year */' But 

*^11 this had no 4efrect on the nation, who abhorred the 
ProTf and dreaded more their ally than their enemy. 
This Abundantly appears from the writings of these 
times, as well as from Grey's Parliamentary Debates ; 
from the latter of which I will transcribe some para- 
graphs, which will enable the reader to form some 

judgment of the disposition of the nation. In a 

grand committee, Oct, 31, 1675, when the subject to 
be debated was money for carrying on the war, many 
rery bold truths were uttered, and reflexions made on 
the authors of it, as well as the manner in which it had 
been conducted. — '* The war at the first," said Mr. 
Boseawen, ** was against the advice of the whole 
body of the merchants, only some particular men that 
had losses. — —Thinks the peace a good peace, and 
the Triple League much for the satisfaction of the na- 
tion.-^Some trifling injuries were done to the mer- 

• the JMA Umifttfoli b/ yrm»m de Bnt^iiie, p. $2. 4to. Lood. 1673. 
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of Charles, who grefttly favoured h^ views^ 

chants at Surinam ; as if a man, with a flea on his- 
forehead, would strike, it off with a beetle.— Would 
make use of that vote, that we might have a peace." 
Sir William Coventry observed, "That it is said, that 
the king cannot go off with honour from his alliai^ce 
with France : and what then shall we say of the triple. 
alliance, that the peace of Christendom was so much 
concerned in, so solemn as to be sworn to by the king 
of .France, and registered in th^ parliament of Paris by. 
that kings comm,and; hut yet renounced by him, be- 
cause not consiste,nt with the good of his people, Mun-^ 
ster made a war with our money; it was not for the 
good of his subjects, it seems, and be made peace with 
Holland. — The same di^ Brandenburghw-<-The king of 
France, by the Pyrenean treaty, was not to assist the 
king of Portugal ;; it wa$ not for the good of his peo« 
pie, and he broke that treaty. Princes have ever done 
it for the good of their people ; a(id if we live by an-* 
other rule than they do, we shall have the worst of it, 
Now has the king of France kept treaty with us, as is 
said i Knows not what the private articles were ; but 
surely they were made unfortunately, that we should 
have no share in this conquest — Has he kept his 
word with us ? He was to send thirty, ships for our 
si^ty ; had that conjunction beenas it shpuld be, they 
woul^ have fought. — Has heard but of two captiains 
killed in the French fleet, and one died of an unfortu- 
nate disease (the pox). — ^Thinks we had no advantage 
by. their company* One unfortunate gentleman did 
fight (IV^artel); and because that gentleman said (as 
be has heard) that the French did not their duty, he is 
clapped up into the Bastile. His own squadron, he said, 
deserted him; his p^ptains said; vpon secret oi<]ers 
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and pretenslons.-^Not content herewith, 

which they bad. ' D'Estrees sent positive orders not to 
fighty unless by word of month, or by writing : and if 
that man that brought them had been knocked oh the 
keady no orders could have been had ; no regard to be 
had to prince Rupert's signals (which is the custom at 
sea), D'Estrees must^ by a council of war, know whe- 
ther the. prince's orders were good or no. — Could a 
fleet, coming with such orders, ever be serviceable to 
us i Thinks it better we had no fleet. — Thinks not 
so -highly of the Dutch, nor so meanly of ourselvies, ' 
but that we may do well without the king of France. — 
An indifferent casuist will say, having bieen so usfed, 
that we are absolved from an alliance so ill maintained. 
— ^The interest of the king of England is to keep 
. France from being too great on the continent ; and the 
French interest is to keep us from being masters of 
die sea. — ^Tbe French have pursued their interest well. 
->-Martel has fought too much, or said too much, 
which is. his misfortune. — Moves to insert in th^ 
question, ^ Unless it shall appear that the obstinacy of 
the Dutch shall make a supply necessary." — ^Accord- 
ingly it was resolved, " That th^s house, considering 
the furesent condition of the nation^ will not take into 
any further debate, or consideration, any aid or sup- 
ply, or charge upon the subject, before the tinaes of pay* 
ment of the eighteen monUis assessment, fcc. [granted* 
last session] be expired: unless [it shall appear that} 
the obstinacy of the Dutch [shall] render it necessary ;' 
nor before this kingdom be efiectualiy secured from thel 
dangers of popery, and popish counsels and conn* 
sellors; . and the. {other] present grievances' be re- 
dressed *."— -Such were the politics of the court ^ 

* Grey's Parliamentary Debates, toL II. p. 21 It 
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he, neglecting his own^ studied how 

I need not enter into a detail of th« battles by tea and 
leind^ which were fought between the patties engage. 
He must be very igtioratit in our history^ who knowa 
not the amasin'g rapidity of the French co&qaests ; the 
deplorable conditioQ of the Xfarch in consequence of 
tbetn ; the dismal apprehensions the ei^peror, the em* 
pire, and Spain faadfor their own and t^e common li« 
berty ; their entering into the war in defence of tht 
States ; the heroism of the yonng prince of Orange is 
defence of his country ; and the separate peace b^ 
tween England and HuUand^ as wdl as tbe general 
one concluded at Nimej;uen vnder Charles's partial 
]9lediation» Such, however^ as are unacquainted with 
these matters, may get full information from Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's works.^-^-^I will conclude this note with 
the] sentiments <lf lord Bolingbroke; which^ by what 
has b\een and will farther be said concerning Charles^ 
wHl, probabIy> appear to be Just and pertine^t« ''What 
did he [Charles II.] mean i Pid he mean to ae^uit^ 
One of the seven {provinces, and divide them> as the 
Dutch had twice treated for the divi^on of the tas^ 
with France ? I believe not* But this I believe, that 
bis inclinations were favourable to the popish interest 
in general $ and that be meant to make himself more 
absolute at home : that he thought it necessary, to this 
end, to httttible the Dutch; to reduce their powers 
and^ perhaps^ the form of their govemtiitot; to de*^ 
prive his sut^ects of the correspondence with a neighs 
bouring, ^otestant, and free state ; and of all hope of 
succour and support from thence in their opposition 
to hini ; in a word, to abet the designs of France on 
^ the continent^ that France might abet his designs on 
bis own kingdom. This, I say, I believe; and this ) 
should venture to affirm^, if I had in my hands to pro-» 
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to perfect and increase the navy of 

dace, and was at liberty to' quote^ the* private relations 
1 hav6 read formerlj, drawn up by thos^ who were no 
enemies to such designs^ and on the authority of those 
Who were parties to them. But whatever king Charles 
II. meatity certain it is^ that his conduct established- 
the superidrity of France in Europe *."-- — ^The follow- 
ing ptLti of a letter, from a learned friend, which I re* 
ceived since the writing the above note, will, I sup*, 
pose, be deenaed curious and important by most of my 
readers ; as it contains an authentic account of this re^ 

markable alliance between the two crowns. " I, this 

morning,*' says he, *' heard read, a letter of Mr.— , 
to lotd — ; in which he writes. That, after some 
difficulty, he had been permitted to see K. James's 
Memoirs: that they consist of 14 thin folio volumes ; 
that they are not digested into one continued narration, 
but are rather a relation of particular parts of the 
history of the times. That he had read the account of 
the famous private league with France, which is told 
at large. That by it the king of France was to allow 
Charles £00,000 a year, and the assistance of 6000 
men in case of any disturbance at home. That the 
two points agreed in it were, the establishment of tho 
favourite religion in England, and the conquest of 
Holland. That England was to have Zealand, and the 
rest was to be divided between France and the prince 
of Orange. That Charles wanted to begin with Eng^ 
land, but Lewis chose to do his own business first, and 
would begin with Holland^ and sent over the duchess 
of Orleans, not to make the treaty (for~ that had been 
done before by lord Arundel of WardourX but to re* 

^ Bolingbroke's Letters on the Study aiid Use of HlMory, toL L p. SS4, 

.4 
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France", which soon became formidable 

coDcile Charles to this alteration, for which the duk^ 
could not forgive him. — He says, he is now popviocfsd 
of his having mistaken Charles's character. He had 
always thought him to have been floating between 
deism and popery ; but that he now found lord Hali- 
fax's character of him was the trye one, that be af- 
fected deism only to conceal his zeal for popery. 
That, after making the treaty, Charles called his con- 
fidents together; and told them, that now was the 
time for introducing their religion : and was so ex- 
treamly earnest on the subject, as to burst into tears 

upon the . occasion. The letter is dated July, 

1764; but there is another pome, within these few 
days, with more particulars."-: — - — The nation, yre 
see, had ground sufficient for fears and jealousies. 

^' He neglected his own, and endeavoured to perfect 
the navy of France.] Charles, at his restoration, found 
a very good navy. Lewis XIV. in a letter to D'Es- 
trades, dated Aug. 5, l66l, says, 'f He [the king of 
England] has now a fleet of 160 sail, for which he is 
obliged to bis misfortunes, by the ca^e of the protector, 
whilst in authority, to increase the nava| force, beyond 
what any king of England ever cQuld do*." But with 
vail this force be truckled tp Lewis ; ^d, ia a manner, 
gave up the honor of the flag to that haughty monarch 
when he was possessed of ve^y litt)e n§val power. 
^* Your majesty ipay see," says If'Estrades, " that the 
king of England-^would villiqgly avoid any trouble 
on this article [the ^ag], and would not, though he 
might, take any advantage of his being armed, and 
your majesty not as yet in such readiness. And though 

* D'Estn^es' Letters and Negotiations^ p. 12d. 
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to the maritime powers, and helped to 

the rout which your fleet must take, to sail from Ro-' 
chelle to the Mediterranean, is quite different from 
that of the English ; and cannot meet one another but 
somewhere beyond Cape Finisterre, where there can be 
no further dispute ; and after this occasion is over, you 
may have time enough to put yourself in acondition 
to maintain your right, and to oblige the king of Eng- 
land to comply with such things as he now refuses/ 
which he durst not have granted in the present weak 
condition of his authority over bis people; and even 
the parliament, though very well affected to him, 
would never agree to. Indeed, they appear to be 
greatly moved on the report of this contest ; and this 
has been the occasion of deputing some of their mem-* 
bers to wait on the king to be informed qf this, and to 
make offers, which the king of England has not ac- 
cepted of, as still purposing that this affair should end 
in some friendly way. And I must also say, that, ia 
aU his conversation with me, he has always expressed 
a great respect and esteem for your majesty ; and has 
all along seemed to regard more the stiffness and obsti« 
napy of his people and parliament, than any advantage 

to himself*.'' This letter is dated Feb. 1, 1662. 

Thus, thi'ou^h indolence, and attachment to France^ 
was this prince disposed not to insist on a point yielded 
tp Elizabeth by Henry the Great, and asserted with an 

high hand even under the pusillanimous James ^!- ^— 

What was the effect of this indolei>t, timid, or com 
plai^ant disposition, will appear by the following order 
given to Sir Thomas AUea by the duke of York^ lord 



*P'^trades? Letters and Negotiations, p. 179. 
^ See Tol. I. note 59, 
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inspire Lewis with the impious 'thought of 

high admiral: ^ Whereas hy the instructions from 

Hae) dated July 6th, 1669, you were ordered to give 
directions to the commanders of his majesty's ships, 
under your command, that, upon their meeting any 
ilien of war belonging to the most Christian king 
(whether flag-ship or others), within the Mediterranean 
Sea, they should not salute them, nor expect any sa- 
lutes from them ; as also that no disputes be for the 
wind, but that the ships of war of either side, which 
should happen to have the wind, might keep it if thej^ 
pleased, without being required or obliged to go to 
Jeeward; which instructions were given you by his 
majesty's directions, upon the undertaking of the am- 
bassador of the most Christian king that the French 
men of war should have orders and directions to use 
and observe the same manner of proceedings on their 
part : And whereas the said ambassador now acknow- 
ledges that he misunderstood his majesty*s intentions 
therein, and declared he cannot procure his consent to 
the said agreement : I do thereupon, by his majesty's 
directions, recall and wholly disannul the abovesaid 
instructions ; requiring and commanding you entirely 
to suppress the said instructions, as if they had nevef 
J>een given : yet you are, notwithstanding, if you meet 
Uny French men of war, to keep a good correspondence 
with them according to former practice ; and out of 
his majesty's seas to avoid, as much as may be, all oc- 
casion of contest with them. Given at Whitehall, this 

fi5th of July, 1669 * " Lewis, we see, acted with 

^he same views still which he had in 1(562, when h,e bid " 

• Memoirs of ]£nglUh Ai&irs, by James duke of York, V ^''^^ ^^' 
LoD<L 1*1^9. 
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lording it still more over mankind. ^ 

D'Estrades tell Icuig Charles, and his chancellor, ''that 
he neither asked nor gought for any accommodation aa 
to the business of the flag ; because/' says he, " I 
know very well how to maintain my right, happea 

what will */* But to go on to our subject. — '--^ 

We may form some small judgment of the decay of 
the English navy from what we find in the king's and 
the chancellor's [Finch] speeches to the parliament^ 
Ap. 13, 1675. ■ ' In the first, he says, ** I must 
needs recommend to you the condition of the fleet> 
which I am not able to put into that estate it ought to 
be ; and which will require so much time to repair and 
build, that I should be sorry to see this summer (and 
consequently a whole year) lost, without providing for . 
it," His lordship's comment on this was as fol- 
lows : " 'Tis not altogether the natural decay of* ship* 
ping; no, nor the accidents of war ; that have lessened 
our fleet, though something may be attributed to both 
these: but our fleet seems rather to be weakened, for 
the present, by being out-grown and out-built by our 
neighbours."— —He might as well have spoke out-— . 
and declared, that, through neglect at home, and care 
and thought employed abroad, we were become, even 
at sea, inferior to our neighbours. But his lordship, 
by his flourishes, thought to disguise and conceal the 

truth as much as might be. Mr. Pepys, secretary 

to the admiralty, declares, ^' that, from the time of hi^ 
removal from the navy, in May, 1679> the eflPects of 
the inexperience of the commissioners of the admiralty 
were * the subjects of common conversation : and 
(what/' adds he, '^was no mean addition to it) the 

* D'fotndM* Letters and Negotiatieiw, p. 161. 
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These are facts which, considering the an-; 

unconcemment wherewitfa his then inajesty was said 
to siiffer his being familiarly entertained on that sub* 
ject; while at the same time his transcendent mastery 
in all maritime knowledge could not^ upon the least 
reflexion^ butbrii^g into his view the serious reckoning 
the same must, soon or late, end in to his purse and 
government. » As at the five years end it proved to 
do *." The same gentleman has given us an ac- 
count of the fleet, as it stood in May, 1684 ; by whicl^ 
*' it appears, that only four-and-twenty ships were thei^ 
at sea, none of them above fourth rates, employing 
but 3070 men. The remainder of the navy in harbour 
so far out of repair, as to have had the charge of that 
alone (without sea-stores) estimated just before, at no 
less than one hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 
And towards this a magazine of stores, as lately re- 
ported from the same hands, not to amount to five 
thousand . pounds. A magazine so unequal to the oc- 
casions of such a navy; that whereas peace used ever- 
more to be improved to the making up the wasteful 
effects of war ; this appears (after the longest vacation 
of a home marine-peace, from the restoration of the 
king to this day) to have brought the navy into a state 
more deplorable in its ships, and less relievable from 
its stores, than can be shewn to have happened (either 
in the one or the other) at the close of the most ex- 
pensive war within all that time, or in forty years be- 
fore. Especially when, in this its general ill plight, 
consideration shall be had of that particular therein 
which relates to the thirty new ships : not more sur- 
prizing for the fact (after the solemnity and anipleness 

* Menoires touching the Royal Navy, p. 10* 8tow 1690. 
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thorities on which they are foimded, few 

of the provision made for them by parliament) than 
important for its consequences. Forasmuch as in these 
ships rented not only that by which the present sea^ 
strength of England surmounted all it had ever before 
had to pretend to^ and the utmost that its present 
woods (at least withia any reasonable reach of its 
arsenals) seem now able to support with materials^ or 
its navigation with men; but that portion also of the 
same, upon which a^one may at this day be rights 
fully said to rest, the virtue of the whole, opposed to 
the no less considerable growths in the naval strengths 
of France and Holland. The greatest part, nevertheless, 
of these thirty ships (without having ever yet lookt 
out of harbour) were let to sink into such distress, 
through decays contracted in their buttocks, quarters, 
bows, thick-stuff without board, and spirkittings upon 
* their gun-decks within ; their buttock-planks some of 
them started from their transums, tree-nails burnt and 
rotted, and planks thereby become ready to drop intt> 
the water, as being (with their neighbouring timbers) 
in many places perished to powder, to the rendering 
them anable with safety to admit of being breemi'd for 
fear of taking fire ; and their, whole sides more dis- 
guised by shot-boards nailed, and plaisters of canvas» 
pitched thereon (for hiding their defects and keeping 
them above water) than has been usually seen upon 
the coming in of a fleet after a battle ; that several of 
them had been newly reported, by the navy-board it- 
self, to lye in danger of sinking at their very moorings. 
iVnd this, notwithstanding above six hundred thousand 
pounds (not yet accounted for) spent in their building 
and furniture, with above threescore and ten thousand 
pounds more demanded for compleating them, aqfionnt- 
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%vill controvert J though so va^y unac- 

ing together to 67O9OOOI. and therein exceeding, not 
only the navy officers own estimates and their naaater 
shipwrights demands/ but even the charge which some 
of them appeared to have been actually built for, by 
above one hundred and seventy thousand pounds* 
And notwithstanding too the flowing in of the monies 
jMTOvided for them, by parliament, faster (for the most 
part) thafi their occasions of employing it. la a word i 
notwithstanding the strict provision made by parliament^ 
the repeated injunctions of his majesty, the oitder3 of 
the then lord treasurer, and ampleness of the helps 
purposely allowed (to the full of their own demands 
^ and undertakings), for securing a satisfactory account 
of the charge. and built of the said ships. Lastly t 
while the navy (under this five years uninterrupted 
peace) was suffered to sink into this calamitous estate^ 
even to the rendering some of its number wholly irre* 
parable, and reducing others (the most considerable in 
quality) to a condition of being with difficulty kept 
^bove water ; the navy (as his majesty was then as* 
9ured by the lord treasurer) had been all that while 
supplied (one year with another) with four hundred 
thousand pounds per annum^'* This long extract will 
not be unacceptable, it is supposed, to mo9t of my 
readers ; as it is taken fVom a book little known, but of 
great authority, considering the ability of the writer ii4 
ttiatters of this nature, and bis close attachment to the 
house of Stuart. — — Thus^much for Charles's neglect 
of his own fleet.— — ^Let us now see the care he took 
of the navy of France.— —Burnet has observed, that 
^ his contributing so much to the raising the greatness* 

* Jtf«iDQkes touching the Royal Navy, p. U- ■ 22. ItMi. I6da 
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i^oiintable on the principles of common 

of France, chiefly at sea, was sucban error, that it 
could not flow from want of thought or of true sense. 
Ruvigny told me, he desired that all the methods the - 
French took in the increase and conduct of their naval 
force might be sent him. And, -he said, he seemed to 
study them with concern and zeal. He shewed wfeat 
errors they committed, and how they ought tb be cor- 
rected, as if he had been a vice-roy to France, rather 
than a king that ought to have watched over and pre- 
vented the progress they made, as the greatest of all 
the mischiefs that could happen to him or to his peo* 
pie. They that judged the most favourable of this, 
liiought it was done out of revenge to the Dutch, that, 
with the assistance of so great a fleet a^ France could 
join to his own, he might be able to destroy them. 
But others put a worse construction on it; and thought, 
that, seeing he could not quite master or deceive his 
subjects by his own strength and management, he was 
willing to help forward the greatness of the French at 
sea, that, by their assistance, he might more certainly 
subdue his own people ; according to what was gene- 
rally believed to have fallen from lord Clifford, that, 
if the king must be in a dependance, it was better to 
pay it to a great and generous king than to five hun- 
dred of his own insolent subjects*." ^We find by 

the Journals of the House of Commons, that a com- 
plaint was made, " that Mr.. Pepys, and Sir Anthony 
Deane, did cause divers maps and sea journals to be 
made; one of them mentioning Captain Mundons 
voyage to St. Helena ; some draughts of his majesty's^ 
best-built ships, and some models of ships ; and four- 

• Burnet, vol. I. p. 614. 
▼OL, V. 9 
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sense, or cQmmc^ policy !^ Weishall find 

lieeo sheets of paper^ clqady written^ 6oBtainrBg«n ao* 
cauat in what planner the navy and admiralty were 
governed in England; as also of the aumba- of the 
kings shipsy their several ages^ and their condition; at 
also divers other treasonable matters : makings first, a 
full discovery of the state and condition of his ma<^ 
jesty's navy; how and by what means many of the 
£jigltsh seamen may be drawn into the Flinch sov 
vice; the weakness of those places where 4iis m^esty's 
said ship . . . usually lie ; the great want of stores ; and 
' a description of our principal rivers; and of our seveiad 
forts, garrisons, and of the Isle of Wight : all which 
said maps, journals, models and descriptions aforesaid, 
the said Sir Anthony Deane is accused to have earned 
pver into France with him, in the year 1675; and to 
^ave delivered to the marquis of Signelays, then secre- 
tary of the admiralty in France*." Mr. Pepys^and 

Sir Anthony Deane, endeavoured to defend themselves 
in the house : the foimer by flat denials ; the other by 
an imperfect and, perhaps, partial confession. What 
he said was, ^* that he was a builder of ships at Ports- 
mouth : that the king sent for him to go to the king of 
France with two boats for the canal at Versailles, the 
depth of his stick, about three foot and a half. The 
question was,'* said he, " whether they should be at 
the king's charge or the Frei^h Ambassador's. Says 
the French Ambassador, We will pay for it. I built 
them in obedience to the king's command, little think- 
ing I should be' questioned here for it. The boats 
were carried nine miles by land to Versailles. At the 
king of France's desire I went over to see them carried 

•JoHraal, 22 May, 1679. 
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UtHe difficuhy however to admit tfeew* 

to the carnal. The king went in|x> the vesae), and 9aile4 
with me. Whea I bad done all, i^. tbe king of 
Fnuiee presented me with 600 pistoles for my charge^ 
and his pictoie Aet with diauEiooda vx)rth ^OQL and b^ 
•gave my son a medal of 100/^ the caiptain of the coo- 
Toy a chain of lOO/. and the mea that took the paioB 
iirere rewarded accordingly. I was u^ed Wiell and 
jcindly^ but could not speak one word of French. I 
was not presented to dae king of Fraojce^ hut my S09 
mbo spoke French. Such was my caution. I endea- 
voured to improve my time, whilst I stayed, by infoc- 
^mationof xheir whole. methods of goveinament of tbeii: 
navy, which. I presented to se^/eretary Williamson, tb^ 
duke, lord Anglesea, secretary Coventry, and my lord 
treasurer, to shew them they had no oeied of le9rning 
from England, .they had got iiito^o exceiieatd method. 
— In the presence of God i speak it, I mever p«nt any 
^plan of forts or soundings, &lc. All things in fracK^ 
•are in such order, that, £or my part, I wasa&aid to ^eie 
it*.*^ — ^Tbis confession, I suppose, rather confirm^ 
than disproved the charge in the eyes of the house: 
for we find Ueane and Pepys were sent to the Tower, 
and the attorney-general ordered to prosecute them. 
* ■ 1 will close this note with a parage from Dr. 
Welwood, as I find it quoted in anoth^ writer, hav- 
ing not th^ book at band from whence it is taken. 
-^* Wilhia this few weeks," says bje, '^ tha*e is some- 
-thing to diis subject accideataiiy come to my know* 
•ledge, which, perhap^^ a great part of the world has not 
been yet a^cquainted with. Nobody doubts but that 
king Charles II. understood sea-affairs, and the ^surt of 

* Grey's PaiiiaiiientaiT Debates, toL VIL p. ^308. 
S2 
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when we consider the abandoned character 

building ships, as well as almost any of his subjects: 
and I have seen under his own hand several extraordi- 
nary discoveries and experiments in that matter, which 
speaks him to have been a piince of great abilities. As 
in all other things that might aggrandize Frauce and 
level England : so in this art of building ships, king 
Charles was willing to assist his intimate ally, Lewis 
XIV. to the utmost of his power. In order thereto, 
he not only faithfully communicated tg the French 
king, from time to time, all his own observations and 
experiments; but likewise those of the most skilfitl 
persons about him in the art. Nay, such was that 
king's zeal for France, and his care to acquaint the 
French king with sea-afFairs, that I have lately seen 
the doubles of several letters from king Charles to the 
French king, about implements and new discoveries in 
building ships of war ; and at the foot of some of the 
doubles of considerable length, written by king Charles 
himself, to this purpose : The original with my own 
hand, sent him such a day. Strange! that a prince, 
so much in love with ease, andvwho writes so ill a hand, 
could be brought to write near a sheet of paper at a 
time, meerly to teach an inveterate enemy of the Eng- 
lish nation ^ way to contend with him the dominion 
of the seas, the brightest jewel of his crown* But this 
is not all : king Charles's love to the people of Eng- 
land went farther yet; for there is to be seen the dou^ 
ble of a letter from him, to the French king, full of in- 
structions about this same subject, dated at a time 
when he -pretended to concur with other jMrinces in 
obliging that king to make a peace V The 

• OWmixon»i Hiitory of EDglasd, yoL L p. 545. fok huxd. 1730* 
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of Charles, and add, ^' he was a pensioner * • 

English nation had abundant reason to bless and prake 
Almighty God for nestoring to them a p^inoe pf so be* 
nevolent a disposition ! 

** He was a pensioner, to France.] Wiquefort has a 
whole chapter to prove^ that it is lawful for an ambassar 
dor to corrupt the ministers of the court where he 
resides*. But how lawful soever this may be in am- 
bassadors ;Jt is much more lawful and necessary for 
the princes, at whose courts they reside, to watch them 
narrowly^ lest they make themselves masters of secrets 
most dangerous to be revealed. For they. being spies 
by office, privileged by diaracter, and, for the most 
part, well supplied with money; have great opportuni- 
ties of corrupting indigent, avaricious, or weak men, 
who abouqd in all courts, and are entrusted with the 
most important affairs.-*'^-'— ^ise princes are sensible 

of this :-rweak ones unconcerned about it. -*-'* It 

is said," says the above-qited author, '* that one d^y 
an English gentleman signified to.king James, that 
he had a matter of very great importance to i^mpart.to 
him ; but that his majesty, must assure him of his psor 
tection in a particular manner, because, without that, 
his life would be in great danger. After he had taken 
hi$ necessary precautions, he told him, That several 
noblemen of his court and council received pensions 
from Spain ; and that he could make it out; The king 
answered him, That he knew it very well ; and niade a 
j^st of it. He moreover said, He wished the king of 
3pain would give them ten times as much ; because 
this unprofitable expence would render him less able to 
jv^ake war against him. The French, who take plea?* 

f )^n)>as^dor, p^ 353. foL LoncU }11§^ 
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to the cronh of France f So lost was he to 

9(ire in publishing the good they do^ as well as the 
frroars they receive, have endea?onred to mdke it be* 
' jiieved, that the ministers of the court of England wertf 
fiot very difficult on that subject not long since. 
Queen Elizabeth would not have suffered it. Heniy 
IV. had given the order of St. Michael to Nicholas 
Cliffoi-d, and to Anthony Shirley, on account of the »ef* 
Vices they had done him in the war. These two gentle^ 
fiien, being returned into England, the queen sent thettt 
to prison, and commanded them> to send back the ot* 
Setf and to cause their names to be rais'd out of th€ 
l^gislers. She said, that, as a virtuous woman ought 
TO look ort non^ but her husband, so a stbject ought 
Aot to cast his eyes on any dther sovereign, ihan him 
God had set over him. * I will not/ said she, * have 
iny Mieep marked with a strange brand; nor suffer 
them to follow the pipe of a strange shepherd/ Qiieeit 
Christina would dot permit the prince Palatin to re- 
fjeive the order of the Garter; nor the count de la 
Garde to be made a prince of the empire. These two 
Ijueens were in the right to hinder their subjects from 
entering into engagements with foreign princes. They 
tiannbt share out their affection, nor their zeal. Without 
inobbing their sovereign of all that portion they so be^ 
stow; who ought to be as jealous thereof, ais^ the hufr- 
Band is of his wife's honor'."r— \^ hat would thil 
Writer have said of a prince, who bargained for a pett- 
Won, and authorized his minister to negotiate it for him 
fn the best manner? If ministers are blameworthy in 
sharing out their affection and their zeal ; bow much 
J&ore culpable the sovereign, wbo sacrifices his people 

• Wiqiiefon'S Embassadoni^r 344. M. tond. 1716. 
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all. shame! If we turn now to aflfaits^ at 

tl^ a bribe, and'fillB his privy purse at the expenceof 
their, welfare i And how jealous, with reason, ought » 
aadon to be, when under a head capable of such » 
difty, infamous iraffi<;? 

We have already seen Charles leagued with France, 
m order to subdue Holland* and introduce popery into^ 
his own kiagdoms : we ba^e seen that, to facilitate 
these ittlanious projects, he ri^ceived 200>000/. per an- 
num from: France ^ whereby England was hurted, and 
Ettcepe likely to be enfdaved"^: it now remains^ iii 
•rdef to* hare a full view of this part of his characr- 
ter, to see what was his conduct when he had bee» 
forced tQaiake peace wkh the Dutch, adti the con^ 
gcess vmB fadd for putting an end to the war, a^ 
NittiegueB, uod^r his mlediation. To such as have not! 
the Uaoby papers in their possession, the following^ 
eactracts wiHafforxl entertainment, as well as informal 

tion^ on the subjeet-mctttei' of rtiis note. Mr* 

Mountague, ainbassadbr to^ the French king, in a lettei^ 
tb hk own master, dated Paris, June SI, 1677, N. S; 
sajss, "That your majesty piay understand me the bet* 
tteiVyH»i< must call to mfind how, when you made ti 
separate peace with Holland, Mr. Ruvigny (at tha# 
tivie the king of France hie ministcur in England) watf 
ao' importi [outragious] and passionate vpon it, thatt 
joa weice extreamly dissatisfied with him and his pro* 
eeedings ; and at an entertainment mad<s you by my 
Ibnl Liadfiey, at Chelsey, you were pleased to call me 
tto yeu, and command me, because of my friendship 
and acquaintance with him, to advise him to change 
his language and behaviour: that you could notbe- 
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home; w€ shall find than most mis^^ably 

lieve his master would countenance him in it; and 
that you thought you gave great marks of your friend- 
ship in proceeding no farther, and not taking up die 
triple alliance again: that, whilst you had been joined 
with his master, the crown of France had extreamly 
advanced his own interest, and none of your majesty's 
as he was o|)liged to by his treaty. When I deHvered 
to him your majesty's message, I found him extreamly 
surprized and frighted j which I improved as much as 
I could. All that he had to say to me was, after such 
great sums»t|iat his master had paid in £ngland,> it was 
hard to be left so, I told bito that, as for the sums of 
money, they were not so great as to regret the payment 
of them : that, to my knowledge, the crown of France 
paid to the crown of Sweden two ciillioas and a half 
for being neuters (for so the Swedes were then) ; and 
that your maj<?sty, who was so great and so powerful a 
kipg, had but. three millions of livres for so vast a fleet 
^s you put to sea, and for some ten thousand of your 
inajesty's &ul>ject8 that you let pass over into French 
service. That these kind of discourses and reproaches 
^ould but Qx^sp^rate your majesty: that! did not 
\noyf ho\v far that might carry you : that his best way 
was to be discreet, and say nothing. I remember his 
expression ; E bien, je pargnerai mes paroles, S^ le roy 
mon maister son, argent [Well then^ I shall save my 
Veath, and thfe king my .master his. money]. With this 
I left him, and gave your majesty an account, without 
troubling you with the particulars I do now, that I had^ 
obeyed ygur commands to Mr. Ruvigny. You ordered 
me also to giye my lord Arlington an account (who was 
yet secretary of state) of what had passed between us ; 
f^rl^ich I also did : and tol4 him, that althou^ Mh 
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administered. -The. doctrines of liberty, 

Ruvigoy talked very high, yet I observed, with what I 
had said tp him of the triple alliance being taken up 
again, he was extreanoly frighted; and so much, that I 
was sure, if he were well managed, the three millions 
you had during the war might be continued to you. 
He answered nie that I was out of play, and no longer 
ambassador; and that you would not take it well, he 
was sure, my meddling any more in business: upon 
which admonition I let that sort of discourse fall. 
Some few days after, Mr. Ruvigny came to see me; 
telling me, that in return of my kindness for having 
advised him so well, he was come to be advised by 
me : that he found all your ministers turning against 
France, and my lord treasurer particularly, absolutely 
in the prince of Orange's interest: that he was afraid 
you would be brought to join with the confederates, 
and abandon France. For himself, he was at his wits 
^nd; and knew not what- measures to take, except I 
would advise him. Whereupon I told him, that my 
lord treasurer was the man you most trusted ; and, in 
my opinion (if your majesty would accept of it), the 
best way was to offer the continuance of the three mil*- 
lions during the war : Car dans ce monde on nefait Hen 
pour rien [For in this world nobody does any thing 
for nothing]. After this, I heard nothing from Mr. 
Ruvigny of three mouths, till at last he came and 
told me, Vous niavez donne un bon Conseil, 4" l^ roi mon 
maiitre vous en est oblige [The advice you give is very 
good, and what -the king my master is obliged to you 
for]. Since my coming into France this last time, I have 
conversed much with AJr. Ruvigny, who, partly with 
age, and partly with discontent at his ill usage at court, 
>» the most broke that can be^ and as you will (easily 
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80 precioiw in the eyes of the wise and vir- 

believe by what I am going to tell you : for finding 
him always complaining of his iil usage after the great 
apd good services he bad done, I flattered his discon- 
tent as much as I could, to get out of him his greatest 
services I found he so much talked of: and at last he , 
confessed to me, that when 1 advised him to offer 
your majesty the continuance of the three millions, 
that he proposed it at his court : that they consented 
to it, only with a recommendation to menager la bourse 
du roy [to be as good an husband of the king's money 
as he could] : that he liad done it so well, as to bring 
your majesty to be contented with an hundred thou- 
sand pounds : that if he would, the king of France 
would as easily have paid you three ; and notwith- 
standing his great service, they now refused to make 
bis son a brigadier, or to give him the reversion of his 
place of agent pour les Hugenots, worth a thousand 
pistoles a year. I have seen all the letters writ to 
him from France about this affair ; and your majesty 
may believe me, if Mr. JRuvigny had not managed 
in hopes to make his own fortune by such a (Service, 
you had had three hundred thousand pistoles a year; 
whereas now you have but one. I trouble you. Sir, 
with all these particulars, that you may the better 
know your own power and greatness; and conse- 
quently set a greater value upon it, if you think fit.' I 
«m sure the greatness of the king of France is sup- 
ported only by your majesty's connivance at what 
he does, and the good will Christendom sees ybn 
have for him. The advantage he has by it, even in 
point of revenue by his conquests, does amount to five 
tim^ the sum you have now from him ; and though 
after-^amcs are bard to play, I think, I understand this 

S 
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tuous of all ages, which had been strongly 

court so well, and, if you care to have it done, I am 
confident I could get you, by agreement, a inillioh 
of Ihrres a year to be paid whilst the war shall last, 
and four millions after the peace shall be made: I 
mean. Sir, over and above what you have from France 
now. And if you approve of my proposition, be 
pleased to write me five or six lines with your conii- 
mands and directions, and I doubt not but to give 

you a good account of it*.** Lord Danby, in a 

letter to Mountague, dated London, July 15, follow* 
ing, tells him, " his majesty had commanded him to 
write an answer to that part of his letter which con* 
cems the money. That he shall take it for a good ser^ 
vice to get an addition of a million to be well paid 
during the war, and four millions well secured to be 
paid within six months after the peace shall be made; 
i>ut unless he can be then certain of the four million^ 
the addition of one million during the war will not be 
enough; it being impossible, with less than the value 
of two hundred thousand pounds sterling a year, whilst 
the war lasts, to support his affairs, in which he suffers 
^o much for their sakes ; as 1 confess, in my own opi- 
nion, no money can recompense. His majesty knows 
not how to send you any particular instructions as tb 
the management of this matter; but trusts entirely to 
your judgment, since you tell him that you have pre^ 
pared every thing for the execution of his commands in 
it: but he has commanded me to give you this catf- 
tion, that unless you see your way clearly through thJs 
affair, he would have you communicate to him the steps 
by which you design to arrive at it, before you put It 

• Danby Papers, p. 1— *6. Sva tond. 1710. 
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inculcated, and greedily embraced, from 

in execution '." In a letter of Mountague's, written 
from Paris^ on the 12th of August^ to the treasurer, it 
is said,/' Mr. Pompone tells me, this morning, that Mr. 
Courtin has agreed this matter with the king, my mas^ 
ter, and in your lordship's presence ; and that his ma^ 
jesty will be contented with two millions of livres a 
year only during the war; which, I confess, surprized 
me extreamly, considering the necessity of his majes- 
ty's condition, and the positiveness of his commands 
to me to insist upon two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, which I had done very effectually, and must 
have succeeded in, considering the reasonableness of 
the demand, except the generosity of the king our 
master's nature, who values money so little, has already 
condescended to the lesser sum of two millions V'—-— 
Danby was astonished at this account ; and attributed 
it to the effrontery of the French ministers, who scru- 
pled not lying when it might serve their purpose. At 
length, however, he found it but too true ; as he tells 

Mountagqe in September, Hear his words. ^^ At 

the kings arrival from Plymouth, I found he had con- 
sented (and in the presence of the duke) to two mil- 
lions, to be compleated for one year, ending at Christ- 
mas next; but confessed he had not considered the 
difTerence betwixt that and two hundred thousand 
pounds ; and said, that two hundred thousand pounds 
was the sum that would be at least necessary for bis 
service^ apd which he had directed that you should in- 
sist upon : and I found be was troubled that he bad 
consented to the two millions, and immediately sent 
^r the duke, whom he commanded to speak with M^ 

• Panbj Pi^peirs, p. ?• Svo. Jjond. 171 0» \ Id. p. 19* 
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the beginning of the civil wars to the re- 
storation of monarchy; these doctrines, so 

Courtia about it, and tell him how necessary it would 
be to hav^ two hundred thousand pounds^ by reason of 
the danger of the Spaniard falling out with him. But 
his highness not being able to prevail upon Mr. Cour- 
tin, nor his xaajesty being willing to speak any more 
upon that subject to him, the result of his majesty's 
pleasure hath been, that he will -speak no more of this 
matter himself to Mr. Courtiu^ but does command 
that you do still insist upon the sum to be two hunr 
, dred thousand pounds : but you are to say, that you 
perceive the king did once think to have made a shift 
with two millions, but that now he finds so great cause 
to appreheud a breach with Spain, or at least so much 
appearance of it, as will necessitate him to be at more 
charge than he intended on the Western islands; so 

that he must needs desire that sum *," 1 will only 

add part of a letter from the treasurer to Mountague, 

dated London, March 25, 1678, O.S. " In case," 

.aays he, " the conditions of peace shall be accepted, 
the king expects to have six millions of livres a year, 
jEbr three years, from the time that this agreement shall 
^be signed betwixt his majesty and the king of-Fraiice, 
.because it will probably be two or three years before 
the parliament will be in humour to give him any sup- 
plies after the making of any peace with France ; and 
the ambassador here has always agreed to that sum, 
but not for so long time. If yjou find the peace will 
not be accepted, you are not to mention the money at 
all: and all possible care must be taken to have thi^ 
whole negotiation as private as is possible, for fear of 

* Danby Papers, p. 24. Sfo. Lond, 1710. 
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essential to the happiness of mankind, wene, 
as in a moment, buried in obscwtj ^^ ; and 

^ giving offence at home; where^ for the most pait, we 
hear in ten days aftier of any thing that is^communi- 
cated to the French ministers/' At the bottom of this 
Jetter are these remarkable wor^s :— *-" This lettar is 
•writ by my order. C. R.*'^ — Lord Danby h^eupoR 
mas impeached^ ** for endeavouring to procmre a ^reat 
«um of money, from the French king, for enabiiog him 
to maintain and carry on his traiterous desigfts and 
-purposes, to the hazard of his majesty's person and g6- 
Ternment." Nobody, I think, can vindicate Danby, 
:or Mountague, for the share they had in such an illicit 
commerce: but if common sense was to determine (the 
maxim that the king can do no wrong being set ^side), 
his majesty himself would not have escaped with im^- 
iiity. For it is well known, that the voice of the na- 
tion was for a war with France ; and that money had 
.been provided, by parliament, for carrying it on effec- 
tually \ 

*^- The doctrines of liberty were buried in obscurity, 
and the contrary ones established.] From the com- 
mencement of the civil wars, men began to open thek 
.eyes, and see their natural equality ; their right to free- 
'dom ; their independency on the will either of the ma- 
•gistrate or the priest. Milton's writings greatly con- 
tributed to these glorious ends : and we may easily 
conceive how much such men as Sidney, Harrington, 
and Neville added thereunto. Under the common- 
Wealth government, these doctrines found great encou- 
ragement; and the assertors of liberty were the fa- 

^* Danby Papers, p. 75. Svo. Lond. 1710. ^ Dantvy M«moirt, 

p. 26. 8vo. Lond. 1710. 
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tiw contrary ones esteiblished and con- 

vourites of the men in power. From this time, till the 
return of his majesty, religion and government were 
the commi|n topics of conyetteation and writing r and 
the press frequently produced schemes for reforming 
the one, and new modelllDg the other. The royalists^ 
who hated law, as laying restraint on sovereignty; and 
who, for the most patt, cared little for religion stript 
of pomp, wealth, and power : the royalists, with indig*- 
nation^ saw all this; attempted to ridicule and expose 
it; and, in their hearts, detested the men who pn>« 
moted principles so opposite to tfheir own views of 
things. Nor did they rest here : — —As the resistance 
of Charles, his imprisonment, condemnation, and death, 
were supposed to have flowed from the doctrine of the 
legality of resistance of power, delegated or supreme; 
when used to the prejudice of the people ; it was de- 
termined to extirpate it, and erect the contrary on iti 
ruins. The steps by which this was done, Mr. Locke 
will shew us in the following paragraphs 2——" The 
£rst step,'^ says he, ** was made in the act for regu- 
lating corporations^: wisely beginning that in thos^ 
lesser governments, which they meant afterwards to 
introduce upon the goveiiiment of the nation; and 
making them swear to a declaration and belief of 8ii(^ 
propositions, as they themselves afterwards, upon de- 
bate, were enforced to alter, and could not justify in 



* By the Statute 13 Car. II. c i. here referred to, all persons who shall 
be mayors, aldertrien, &o. besides the oaths of alie^ance Mid sopremaeyy 
were obliged to take this oath following : — ** I, A. B. do declare, and be- 
lieve, that it is not lawful, upon any pretence whatsoever, to take arms 
against the king: and that I do abhor that traiterous position of taking 
arms by his authority agaiDst his person, or against those tb&t wee commis- 
sioaed by him. BohtlpmeQwL" 
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firmed; Now it was that resistance of the 

those' words : so that many of the wealthiest and so-' 
berest men are still kept out of the magistracy of tbosef 
places. The next step i^as in the act of mi^^tia^ which 
went for most of the chiefest nobility and gentry being 
obliged, as lord -lieu tenants, deputy-lieutenants, &c. to 
sweai'to the same declaration and belief with the addi* 
tion only of these words, in pursuance of such military 
commissions ; which makes the matter rather worse 
than better. Yet this went down smoothly, as an oath 
in fashion, a testimony of loyalty; and none adven* 
turing freely to debate the matter, the humour of the 
age, like a strong tide, caijies wise and good men 

down before it. Immediately after this, followeth 

the Act of Uniformity; by which all the clergy of 
JEogland are obliged to subscribe and declare what the 
corporations, nobility, and gentry had before sworn; 
but with this additional clause of the militia act pmit- 
ted. This the clergy readily complied with ; for, you 
know, that sort of men are taught rather to obey than 
understand ; and to use that learning they have to jus- . 
tify, not to examine, what their superiors command. 
'- — But this matter was not compleat until the five- 
mile act passed at Oxford, wherein they take an op- 
portunity to introduce the oath in the terms they would 
.have it. This was then strongly opposed by the lord 
treasurer Southampton, lord Wharton, lord Ashley, 
and others, not only in the concern of those poor mi- 
nisters that were so severely handled, but as it was in 
itself a most unlawful and unjustifiable oath. How- 
ever, the zeal of that time against all non-conformists 
easily passed the act. This act was seconded the same 
seission, at Oxford, by another bill in the house of 
commons^ to have imposed that oath on the whole 

2 
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^vereign, or those commissibiied by him^ 

Nation. And the providence by which it was thrown 
out was very remarkable: for Mr. Peregrine Bertie 
being newly chosen, was that morning introduced into 
the house by his brother, the now earl of Lindsey, and 
Sir Thomas Osborn, now lord treasurer, who all three 
gave their votes against that bill; and the members 
were so even upon the division, that their three votes 

carried the question against it." In 1675, a bill 

was brought into the house of lords, and strongly sup- 
ported by the bishops and courtiers, which required all 
officers of the church and slate, and all members of 
both houses of parliament, not only to take the same 
oath, but likewise to swear, that " they would not, at 
atty time, endeavour tbe alteration of the government 
either in church or state/' This was strongly opposed 
by the most considerable peers : protested against by 
them in the warmest manner; but carried, with some 
little alteratioti, by a majority of voices. Luckily, how* 
ever, for the nation, a dispute arose, between the two 
housed, about privileges ; which put an end to the ses- 
sion before the commons had assented to this infamous 
bill, intended to shackle two-thirds of the legislature. 
— ' — rThe chancellor Finch, and the treasurer Danby, 
had the honour of projecting and defending this ever- 

ttiemorable test *. How different was Danby from 

Sif Thomas Osbotn f-^ But though the test miscar- 
ried, the doctrine of slavery prevailed ; and resistance 
at all times, and in all cases, was almost universally 
Cdftdemned. The clergy zealously preached up the 
divine right of kings; and denounced damnation 

• I^etter to i^ IViend in the Country, patsmi »nd Bnmtt, nA> I 
^.983. 

VOL. Y. R 
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was cpjidemned by acts pf parliaments 

against such as shoald dare to oppose their most arbi- 
trary, their most wiclced designs. T will not make 
iextracts from the comm6n herd of ecclesiastical wrir 
iers. Tillotson's letter to lord Russel, when under 
condemnation For treason, as it was styled, will fully 
show how much the slavish principle had. taken pos- 
session of wise and good men under this reigrt. I will 
transcribe it at large. It is as follows : 

'* MY LORD^ 

''I was heartily glad to see jour lordship, thu 
mornrng, in that calm and devout temper at receiving 
the sacrament. But peace of niind, unless it be well 
grounded, will avail little. And beciause tranBient fjis- 
course many times hath little effect, for want of time 
to weigh and consider it; therefore in tenid.er qompas- 
tiion of your, lordships case, and from all the good VfiH 
that one |iian can bear to another, I do humbly qff^t 
to your lordships deliberate thoughts these following 
considerations concerning the poinjt of resistancej if 
our religion and rights should he invaded^ as your 
lordship puts the case; concerning which. I under- 
stand, by Dr. Burnet, that your lordship had ouc$ 
teceiyed satisfaction, and am sorry to. find a changer 
first; That the Christian religion doth plainly fort)icl 
the resistance pf authority. Secondly ; That th<^ijgli 
our religion be established bjs law (^hich your lordshiy 
argues as a difference between our ca^e and that of ihe 
primitive Christians) J yet, in the sstme law whichr 
establishes our religion, it is dieclared, that it is uiqt 
Is^wful, upon any pretence whatsoever, to take up annsi^ 
&c. Besides that, there is a particular law, declaring 
the Ipower of the militia to be solely in the king. And 
lihi« ties the hands of subjects^ though the law of pa- 
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«n4 benwtrwl >frdm the pi'^s, and 6*om the 

ture and the general tales bf scriptnte had left us al 
liberty: vrhich,, I believe, they do not; because the 
government and peace of human society could not weH 
«ul)sist upon> these t^rfns* Thirdly,* Your lordships 
dpinion is contc^y td.the declared doctrine of all prO- 
testant churphes. And though some particul^ pet* 
sons have thought otherwise; yet they have been con- 
tradicted hereih, and condemned for it, bytlie gene- 
rality of protestants. My end in this is, to convince 
your lordship, that ypu are in a very great and dan- 
gerous mistaken and being so convinced, that, which 
was before a sin of ignorance, will appear of a tnttch 
more heinous nature, as in truth it is, and call for ii 
very particular and deep repentance; which, if your 
lordship sincerely exercise upon the sight of your er- 
ror, by a penitent acknowledgment of it to God and 
rfien; you will not only obtain forgiveness of God, 
but prevent a mighty scandal to the reformed religion. 
I am very loth to give your lordship any disquiet in 
the distress you are in, which I commiserate from my 
heart; but am much more concerned, that you do not 
leave the world in a delusion and feke peace, to the 
hindrance of your eternal happiness. I heartily pray 
for you; and beseech your lordship to believe, that I 
ain, with the greatest sincerity and compassion ia the 
world, 
, .\- ■ ' ^ Your lotdships, &c. 

" JOHN TILLOTSON*.*' 

' This letter, though it contained nothing but the dod- 
irines of the times, was very smiartly remarked on by 
Mr. Samuel Johnson ; a man who deserved a bishppric 

-• ^krclArIifeofTfflot«oii,p.l09. 
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pulpit, by the clergy who had hopes of pre^^ 



as well, at least, as anj who ever obtained one. — ~»- 
" I ever took it for granted/' says he, " that govern- 
ment ceases, and is lost, when all the ends of govern-^ 
ment are destroyed; as they plainly are where the 
religion and rights of a kingdom are invaded, for the 
more' surety and securjty of which rights men at the 
first entered into society. I speak the language of 
Fortescue. Who then, in this case, is the friend to 
government, and would have it live ; he that invades, 
or he that stops such destructive invasion? Again: 
Who is it that breaks the peace of human society ; he 
that invades all that mankind have, or they that are 
only willing to defend their own? I, in my simplicity, 
thought that the breach of the peace had been with the 
trespasser. And I thought likewise, that, by the law of 
, England, I might justify the beating of any man that 
would take away my goods; and that,^ in so doing I 
, should not break the peace: neither would the law 
impute it to me, but to the invader. These were my 
former thoughts : but we must now learn a new lesson. 
For, it scents, the. way to preserve government, is to 
see it destroyed, and to let tyranny alone, and to suffer 
invasion to go on ; for, otherwise, though the peace 
be already broken to pieces, you disturb the peace. 
But if it were not lawful to advance paradoxes and 
" Contradictions to common sense; how could men .shew 
their learning, or wherein would they differ from other 
men? As for this maxim (the incompatibility of re- 
sistance with the government and peace of human so- 
fciety), it is exa(,»tly calculated for the use of a perverted, 
goveifhment; or of an insolent hedge-constable, that 
b^ats a quiet and orderly person for the conservation 
of the peace, and knopks him d^wu to bid him stand. 
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ferment. And lest any chance should be' 

But, to come closer to the point, is not the invasion of 
the religion and rights of a people, the highest tyranny 
that cati be conceived? And hoiv then came the 
English divinity to be such a pimp to tyranny, and to 
l^ so deeply-concerned for the subsistence and conti- 
nuance of it without molestation, as to damn all men 
who would not undergo a severe repentance for being 
of another opinion; and to urge them to recant their 
English principles upon the very scaffold? Tho' I 
think that to be a much more proper place for retract- 
ing destructive errors than deliverance of truths. But 
I can tell all the world how this came to pass ; for one 
day teaches and certifies another, and things are cleared 
up, in time, which were mysteries before. The reason 
why the clergy were so zealous for tyranny, was, be- 
cause it was a tjTanny on their own side: their own 
interest and strength to crush all other protestants lay 
therein, and, according to the Greek and Latin wish to 
enemies, invasion so applyed was a good thing ; and 
the worse the better. Tliat made them so very liberal 
of the^English rights, and , to sacrifice them all at once 
in a peace-oflFering to Moloc; and it w^ a true act of 
worship, for it signalized their loyalty V* — He that 
would see how far the slavish principles prevailed; 
may be satisfied fully by consulting the Oxford decree, 
which passed, ill convocation, July 21, 1683, which 
condemned some of the plainest and most evident 
propositions in politics. " I wonder," says Harring- 
ton, " why ministers, of all men, should be perpetually 
tampering with government: first, because they, as 
well as others, have it in express charge to Submit 

* Mr. SaOBQelJobBSon^s Works, p. 906. 
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left for tike revival of former principles^ s<> 

themselves, to the ordinances of men; and, secondly, * 
because, these ordinances, of men must go upon such 
political principles, as they, of all others (by any thmg 
that can be found in theipr wi^itiogs ur actions) least un- 
derstand. W^hence you liave. the suf&age of all nations 
unto this sense : an oqnce of wisdom is worth a pound 
of clergy : your greatest clerks are. not your wisest men : 
and when some foul absurdity in, state is committed, 
it is common, with the French and even the Italians, 
to call it. Fas de clerc; or,. Govemo duprete^J* But to 
go on. — —I have said, in. the text, that the doctrines 
of liberty are essential, to the happiness of mankind. 
But this, in the opinion of Mr. Hobbes^ is a mere jest; 
a^d founded on an (absolute mistake. *^ The Athe- 
nians and Konxans,'' says he, '* were free ; that is, free 
commonwedths : not that any particular men 'had the 
liberty tu. resist their own representative: but that their 
representative, had the liberty to resist or invade other 
people. There iswritten on the turrets of the city of 
Luca,. in great characters,, at this day, the word Libera 
tas; yet no man^can thence infer, that a particular man 
has more liberty or immunity from the service- of the 
commonwealth, thfm in Constantinople. Whether a 
cpmmonwealth.be monarchical or popular^ the freedom 
is stiii the same. But it is an easy thing for men to 
be deceived by the specious name of liberty; and for 
want of judgment to distinguish, mistake that for their 
private inherUance and birthright, which is the right 
of tfte publique only. And when the same error is 
confirmed by the authority of men in reputation for 
their writings in this Siubject, it is no wonder if it*' 
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f^'oduce sedition aad change of government. In these 
western pa^ts of the world, w.e are made to receive on* 
opinions, concerning the^ institution and rights of com- 
monwealths, from Aristotle, Cicero, and other men,' 
Greeks and Romans; that, living under popular states; 
derived those rights, not from the principles' of nature,' 
but transcribed them into their bqcks, out of the practice 
of their own commonwealths, which were popular ; afl^ 
the grammarians describe the rules of language oat oi 
. the practice of the time; or the rules of poetry, out oi 
the poem? of Homer or VirgiL And because the Athe^ 
nians were taught (to keep them from desire of chang-' 
ipg their government), that they were freemen, and all 
that lived under monarchy were slaves ; therefore 
Aristotle puts it down, in his Politiques (lib\ vi. cap. 2,.) 
in democracy liberty is to be supposed : for it is com-^ 
i^onlv hel<^, that no man is free in any other govern-*' 
ment. jfL.]^d as Aristotle, so Cicero and other writers' 
haye grounded 4;heir. civil doctrine on the opinions of: 
the RomaDi3, who were taught to hate monarc^y^ at« 
£rst^ by them that, having deposed their sov^eign,^ 
shared amongst them the (Sovereignty of Rome ; and 
afterwards by their successors- And by reading of. 
these Greek an^ Latia authors, men from their child-.: 
hood have gotten ^a habit (under a false shew of libei*y). 
of favouring tumiilts, and pf lipentiQUS controlling thd; 
actions of their sov^eigns, and again of controlling: 
those controllers with the effusic^ of $q much blood : 
jSks, I think, I may truly say, there yras never ariy jlhing. 
sp dearly bought, as these western parts have bopghjt 
the learning of the Gjreek and Latin tongues *."-*-0n - 
the former p^ of this passage, Mr. Harrington re»-- 
marks, that '' to say, that a Luchese hath no more lic 

• Hobbeis's Leyiathan, p. UO. foL Lond. 1651. 
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berty or immunity, from the laws of Luca,.than a Turk, 
hath from those of Constantinople ; and to say that st 
Luchese hath no more liberty or immunity by the law» 
of Luca, than a Turk hath by those of Constantinople; 
are pretty different speeches. The first may be said 
of all goTemments alike; the second scarce of any 
two; much less of these, seeing it is known, that 
whereas the greatest bashaw is 'a tenant as well of his 
head, as of his estate, at the will of his lord: th^ 
meanest Luchese, that hath land, is a* freeholder of 
both, and not to be controlled but by the law; and 
that framed by every private man unto no other end 
(or they may thank themselves) than to protect the 
liberty of every private man> which by that means 
eomes to be the liberty of the commonwealth*/' — 
But Mr. Hobbes, I think, is much mistaken in attri- 
buting our notions of liberty, and the consequences of 
these notions, to the reading of Greek and Latin 
writers. Our ancestors in Germany, who understood 
neither Greek nor Latin, entertained them. The feu- 
dal system, in the formation of which neither Aristotle 
nor Cicero were consolted, introduced in th^se Western 
parts by the Northern nations, in a good measure 
adopted them ; and they are still subsisting in several 
parts of the globe, where the Greeks and Bomans were 
never heard of. This writer, I suppose, had in his eye 
the civil wars of bis own- time and country, when he 
speaks thus severely of the doctrines of liberty, and the 
supposed patrons of it. The Greek philosopher, and 
the Roman oratot, the historians of both nations, and ' 
many even of their poets, celebrate the patrons of li- 
berty, and consign to eternal infamy her foes. How- 
ever, if I am not much mistaken, it was not from these 

f HarriDgton's Oceana* 
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odious in thp eyes of the government, and 
at the same time so terrible, the press 

that the spirit of freedom was catcbed, which produced 
effects so wonderful. From the Reformation, the He^ 
brew historians had been read; read diligently and 
constantly by the bulk of the people : more especially 
by those stiled Puritans, who aided the parliament, and 
rendered their cause successful. The overthrow of 
Pharoab, for his tyranny; the destruction of Sihon, 
and Ogy for inhumanity; the hanging the king of Ai, 
and the five kings, by Joshua^ after having overcome 
them ; the treatment of Adonibezek ! and the present 
from the Lord of a dagger, by Ehud to Eglon, whereby 
the Israelites were restored to freedom ; and a multi- 
tude of other instances which might be produced; 
tended much to fill their minds witlk notions of the 
lawfulness of resistance, and the right of punishing ty^ 
ranny and oppression. And the writers of the books 
of the New Testament, though they have lajd dowa 
the doctrine of submission to the higiier powers in clear 
and express terms ; yet never thought, as appears by 
their own history, that the magistrate was entitled to 
absolute, unconditional obedience. Now is it to be 
wondered, that men conversant, daily conversant,. ia 
such writings, should imbibe the spirit of freedom? 
These writings did that on the main body of the sol* 
diery at this time, which Aristotle or Cicero could not 
have done: that is, they excited them to action by ex- 
amples held, on all hands, to be sacred and divine. But 
what are the mischiefs* resulting from these doctrines? 
do they, indeed, favour tumults; and licentiously tend, 
to controul the actions of sovereigns ; ^ore than their 
contraries? by no means. If we look into the histories 
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^as H!K!)st strictly guarded ** and secured J 
and such as were found to be the authors 

of the Tijrkish or tte Russian empires, we shall fiii3 
inox^ tumults, more cohtrouling, more deposing, and 
murdering of sovereigns ; than are to be found in the 
annsds of those nations where the principles of liberty 
have most prevailed. Sha Hussein was deposed, his 
cbildlren massacred, and the crown transferred from hi» 
family, even-in our own days; though the Afghans, and 
their chiefs, were; whdly uninstructed by the masters 
Mr. Hobbes speaks of*. The gentleman, however, 
wa» unnecessarily alarmed. " The right of resistance,** 
as Mr. Locke observes, " even in manifest acts of ty- 
ranny, will not suddenly, or on slight occasions, disturb' 
. the government. For if it reaches no* farther than^ 
some private mens cases, though they have a right to 
defbnd themselves, and to i^ecover by force what by 
unlaw fulibrce is taken from them; yet the right to 
do so will not easily engage them in a contest wherein* 
they ai^ sure to perish : it being as impossible for one, 
or a few oppressed men to disturb the government, 
where the body of the people do not think themselves 
concerned in it; as for a raving madman, or heady 
malecontent, to overturn a well-settled state; |;be peo^ 
pie being as little apt to follow the one, as the' 
other V 

^ The press was strictly guarded and secured.] Th^ 
liberty of the press was always a matter of lamentation 

to the friends of despotism. *^ Printing,'' says one 

of these, in "an address to his majesty, Charles If. " is 
like a good dish of meat, which, moderately eaten of, 

* See Hanway*s Revolutions io Persia. ^ Locke OB Goyeminen^^ 

p.*38i. 8vo. Lond. 1674. 
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Of publishers of things disagreeable, und^- 

turns te ^e nourishment aiid health of the hody; 
hat, immoderately, to surfeits and sicknesses. As the 
use is very necessary, the abuse is very dangerous. , 
Cannot this' abuse be remedied any other way, than 
depriving your majesty of your antient and just power? 
How were the abuses taken away in queen Elizabeth/ 
king James, and the beginning of king Charles his- 
time, when few or no scandals or libels were stirring? 
Was it not by fining, imprisoning, seizing the books, 
and breaking the presses of the transgressors, by order' 
of council-board? Was it not otherwise when the 
jurisdiction of that court was taken away, by act of 
parliament, 17 Car. If princes cannot redress abases, 
can less men redress them i I dare positively say, the 
liberty of the press was the principal furthering cause 
of the confinement of your most royal fathers person: 
for, after this act, every male-content vented his pas- 
sion in print; some against his person, some against 
his government, some against his religion, and some 
against his parts. The common people, that before 
this liberty believed even a ballad because it was in 
print, greedily suckt in these scandals, especially being 
authorized by a god of their own making. The par- 
liament, finding the faith of the deceived people to be 
implicitly in them, printed the Remonstrance, the En- 
gagement to live and dye with the Earl of Essex, the 
Covenant, &c. and so totally possest the press that the 
king could not be heard. By this means the common 
people became not only statists, but parties in the par- 
liaments cause, hearing but one side, and then words 
begat blows. For though words of themselves are too 
weak instruments to kill a man ; yet they can direct 
how, anyi when^ and what men shall be killed, la ' 
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went heavy punishments. Mens tongues^ 

the statute of 21 Jac. printing keeps very abk com- 
pany; as salt-peter, gun-powdeii^ ordnance, &c, all 

'which are excepted from being monopolies*." 

Another writer, of the same class, had before proposed^ 
'* that the press be careful jy looked into, that na 
seditious books or pamphlets be vented, to poyson the 
people, or to confirm any in their bad principles. The 
want of this care,*' adds he, " hath grown into a great 
seminai'y of mischief, *which, if nothing but our sad 
experience of it, should make us more wary for the fu- 
ture^," But even this was not all. ^The author 

also proposed, that a choice and able committee ** be 
appointed to enquire after all books and writings what- 
soever, which have spoke against the royal right, or 
the right of the subject ; that they may, as many as 
can be got, either be purged or burnt, and declared 
against by authority; and not to remain as apt fuel 
for a new fiame, but be buried as far as can be in per- 
petu^ oblivion. And, perhaps, in the first place, as 
most pestilent, those tracts that have been writ about 
that ridiculous contradiction in adjecto of the two 
houses co-ordination with the king the monarch, when 
the king is the head, the lords spiritual and tempo- 
ral, and the commons, the three estates, by several 
acts of parliament specified, lippis ^ tonsoribus notum: 
yet urged for designs mischievous abominably, as wc- 
have felt. As also that trayteroua distinction of the 
Spensers, 'twixt tlie kings person and office, by two 
acts of parliament declared treason ; yet in these late 
times maintained by too many. Goodwms book for 

^ Atkins's Original and Growth of Prixitiog. M(k Lond. 1664. lathft 
Dedication. ** Lake's Memoranda, p. 130. 4to. Lond. 1662; 
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liowever, - were employed ; and a court; 

the justification of the morther of the late king, and 
many other of that kind. Mr. Bucks book of Richard 
the Third, wherein he seems to impugne the right of 
the king from the daughter of king Edward the Fourthj 
wife to king Henry the Seventh, too much leaning to, 
if not affirming Richard the Thirds right, by that mon- 
strous act of parliament that illegitimates Edward the 
Fourths issue. In Sir JEdward Cokes book, intituled, 
* The third part of the Institutes of the Law of Eng- 
land, concerning High Treason, and other pleas of the 
Crown,* 1658, p. 7. he puts it down there, for law, 
upon the Statute of £5 Ed. III. c. ii. de proditionibuSf 
that if treason be committed against a king dk facto, 
and non dejure; and after the king de jure Cometh to 
the crown, he shall punish the treason done to the 
king de facto ; and a pardon granted by a king dejure, 
that is not also de facto, is void. — In regard Sir Ed-" 
•ward Cokes wtitings are by many held in high repute,^ 
and some have not stack to style him the oracle of the 
law; therefore his writings require to be more strictly 
looked into, and that if any errors be found therein, 
they may be detected and expunged, as being more 
idangerous than in other mens writings not of so great 
repute. Corruptio optimi est pessima *." Conform- 
able to the sentiments of these persons, an act' of par- 
liament passed; in the preamble of which it is' said, 
^* Whereas the well-government and regulating of print-' 
crs and printing-presses is matter of public care, and^ 
of great concernment ; especially considering that, by 
the general licentiousness of the late times, many evil- 
disposed persons have been encouraged' to print and 

! juke's Meaofaoda, ^ 137. 4to. Lond. 1C62. 
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scious of. their vile deeds ; they were afraid 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon,^ 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchies *,** 

What notable work these gentlemen licensers mad^^ 
even with old and approved books, we may leain from 
the following account, given us by Burnet: " When 
I writ Bishop Bedells Life," says he, "his book against 
Wadsworth was found to be so well writteh, and was so 
much out of print, that it was thought fit to reprint it^ 
and bind it up with his life. I could not but take 
notice of the case of subjects resisting their prince 
fully stated and justified by him ; and that in a" book 
dedicated to king Charles the Fir^t, then prince of 
Wales : and this' was never once objected to him, nor 
he obliged to retract it; but, instead of that, he was 
afterwards made provost of Trinity College in I)ul)lin, 
and then bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh in that king- 
dom. 1 thought myself bound to warn Mr. Chis- 

well of that passage. He was much threatned at that 
^me for having printed Julian, and he was afraid of 
raising a new storm against himself. I told him, I 
wpuld not suffer the book to be printed, unless that 
passage were printed in it. He shewed it to Sir Roger 
L'Estrange, who would not let it pass till several words' 
were scattered quite through it, to give it an air, as if 
Bedell had been only repeating the arguments of other 
men: and even that did not serve turn. A marginal 
note was to be added to the end of that paragraph, 
which was framed by Sir Roger himself. — Such was 
the severity of our expurgators at that time**." 

^ Toland*s Life of Milton, p. 121. 8va Lond. 1761. i' Reflections 

•n a Pamphlet, p. 69. 8vo. Lonti. 1 694 
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.But to go 0D» It was aa article of impeachment again»t 
Scroggs^ chief justice of the Kiag's Bench, " That 
whereaa ooe Henry Carr had> for some time before, 
publiabed eyerj week a certain bopk, intituled, " The 
weekly packet of Advice from Rome; or. The History 
of Popery :" wherein the superstitions and cheats of 
the church of Rome were, from time to time, exposed ; 
Jt^, the said Scroggs, together with the other judges of 
the said courty before any legal conviction of the said 
Carr of any crime, did, in a most illegal s^nd Arbitrar^r 
manner, make and cause to be entered a certain rurle qf 
.that court, against the printing of the. said book, in 
hac verba. Ordinatum est quad liber intiiulat* * Th^ 
.weekly packet of Advice from Rome ; or. The History 
of Popery :' non ulterius in^imatu^r v^l publketur per 
aliquam personam ^amcumque. 

per Cur. 
And did cause the said Carr, and divers printers, and 
,other persons, to be served with the same; which said 
rule, and other proceedings, were most apparently cojn- 
trary to all justice, in condemning, not only what had 
been written, without heaiihg the parties, biitalsorall 
that might for the future be written on that subject; 
a manifest countenancing of popery, and discourage- 
ment of protestants ; an open invasion upon the right 
of the subject, and an encroaching and assuming to 
theu^selves a legislative power and authority */'-:r-7 — 
There wanted not ground for this accusation.' For 
jScroggs had given out warrants to one Stef^^ns, a 
messenger of the press, to seize all books unlicensed'; 
together wi£h the authors, printers, wd publishers of 
tbem > ■ ■ A s a curiosity, I will here transcribe on^ 
,i9( thenu ^^ Whereas the kings majesty hath lately 

» jQ«nial,3d^ikl680, ' . 
VOX. v^ , s 
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issued out his fyroclamatton for 8tip(>ressrag thcf ptitst'^ 
tflgand pubKshing unlicensed news-books, atnd piympb^ 

' lets of news : notwithstanding which, there afe diVem 
persons who do daily print and publish such unlicensed 
books and pamphlets. These are therefore (a will 
and require yon, and in his majesty^s name to charge 
and comnirand you, and every of you, front tiiiie ta 
time, and at all times, so often as you shall thereunto 
be required, to be aiding and assisting ta Robert Ste- 
phens, messenger of the press, in the serzing all sDch 
books and pamphlets as aforesaid, as he shall be in- 
Jbrmed o^ iit any booksellers shop, or printers shop dt 
warehouses, or elsewhere whatsoever, to the end they 
inay be disposed of as to law shall appertain. Like- 
wise, if you shall be informed of the authors, printers, 
or publishers of such 1[>ooks and pamphlets^ you are 
to apprehend them, and have them before me, or one 
of his majesty's justices of the peace, to be proceeded 
against as to law shall appertain. Bated this 2^h 

yliay of May, Jmto Dom, IfiSO; 

" To all mayor», shcrifrs^ 
bayliffs, constables, 

and all other pfficevs . wixLiitM sckogcs. 
and ministers whom 
these may eoncerUi* 

^' To Robert Stephens^ messenger of the press * 

What treatment this man gave lo such as were bad 
before him, oaaec'otint of these kind of transgressions.'; 
wiH best appear from the report of the cmnmittee of 
irtie commons, appointed to examine the proceeding^ 
df the judges. In this report, we find, ^'Thm^tbe 
committee were informed, by Francis Smith, book'* 
seller, that he was* brought before the chief justice by 
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hU W&n^nt^ mnd charged by the messenger, Robert 
Stephens, that he had seen some parcels of a pamphlet^ 
tailed, * Observations on Sir George Wakemans Tiyal/ 
in his shop : apon which the chief jastice told him, he 
^Hronld make him an example ; tise him like a bore iai 
Fhince ; and pile him and all the booksellers and priot-^ 
€rs up in prison, like faggots ; and so committed him 
16 the kings^bench: swearing and cursing at him in 
great fury. And when he tendred^hree safficient citi4 
2ens of London for his bail, alledging imprtsomnentia 
his chrcamstances would be his titter ruin ; the chief 
jastice replyed, the citizens looked like sufficient peri 
aons, but he would take no bail : and so he was forced 
to come out by Habeas Corpus, and was afterwartli 
iaformed against for the same matter, to his great 
^charge and vexation. 

"And a whil^ after, Francis (the son of the said 
i?irattci^ Smith) was committed by thfe said chief jus*. 
tice, and bail refdsed, for selling a pamphlet^ called) 
* A Nfew Years Gift^ for the said Chief Justice,* to a 
<cofFee-hoilse } and he declared to them, he would take 
no bail, for he would ruin them all. And further it 
appeared to the committee, that tie said chief justice 
tjommitted, in like mariner^ Jane Curtis, she having a 
husband and children, for selling a book, called, * A 
Satyr against Injustice,' which his lordship called^ 
libel against him ; and her friends teodring sufficient 
bail, and desiring him to have mercy on her poverty 
and condition \ he swore, by the liame of God, she 
ahould go 10 prison, and he would shew no more mercy 
•than they could expect from a wolf that came tode* 
vour them; and she might bring ? er Habeas Corpus, 
and come out so : which she was forced to do ; and 
after informed against and prosecuted^ to her nttef 
tttip/ folir.orflve terms after. - 

s« 



'^ In. like maimer it appeared la this committer ^^t 
alioai that ti9ie alspy Edward Bmy (stationer^, oi Gjreyn 
Idh^ vaa oommUted, by the said chi^ jvuHtioe, b^iiig 
•octtBed of SjdHng, the 'Qbaef nations oaSirGf^S^ 
WalEeiiiaiui Tryal;' afl»d though he^tead^jied IQQOl. i^U^ 
yet the chief juitioe saic^ he wwld talie qj^ hail; hf 
should go to pckoB, aod come out aQ^>wriii9g to lair^ 
And after h^ with much tiodUe and AaxfS^f fi^t.o^i 
hy Habeaa Ckurpus^ he was forced by him^df^- ty hif 
attorney, to attend five tennsr befoi^ he could he^dii^ 
charged, though no information was ^chihitedi^iMt 
faim in aU that time *."-: — PossiNy Scroggs was of 
Wolsey's mind; who pnUiely forewarned the clesgy^ 
^ that if they did not destroy the prtes^ the press woui^ 
destroy them/'-: — ^ — It Lb, indeed^ a hitter enemy lo^ 

tyranny of every kind ^ Mr. Johnson, for writing 

JuHan the Apostate, in opposition to the succession 
4>f the dnke of Yorii, was condemned, by the infsmom 
Jeflferies, in a fine of five hundred mai;ks» and comr 
mitted prisoner to the King's Bench till he should pay 
it) which was the same as pespetual ipprisonineill^ 

aince he was not able to raise that sum ""• 1 wiU 

mdy |ust mauion one fact move, and it shaU be that 
of the immortal Algernon Sidney ; who. being ob^ 
Jioxioos to the court, on aceouut c^ his principles, and 
kis virtue^ had his closet searched by a warrant fiom 
Jienkins, sec»:^ary of state, and his papers catried 
away. Among these wese found a manuscript of the 
admirable book of Government, which was given in. as 
evidence on Us trial, and made an instrument of hi* 
destruction"^. — Such a hatred and dread had the mo^ 

* Journal, 23 Dec 1 680. ^ It shoald be observed, that the act 

fer regnlatiog printei*s and printing-presses, though twice renewed, wafr 
Sow expired; and, conseqaeniiy, att these psoceedings wore iHegai. 
' See Johnson's life^ preted to )x% Woirks. .. ; . . "^S^ Mscy't l)9i^ 
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<jf cdffiseqtteuces ; and^ therefore, Ibsu^ pit>^ 
damoitiaiis ag^iist cx)ffee4jouses *% as they 

skf'chj iani Ml fhitlkies^s^ bf eVet.y i|1^ibg Whi^h IMlA a 
ti^tidehdjr to i^tye thi^ sfj^iHl of libel>ty ! Bat> thabk^ 
I* to <>oa! All their efTom n^^te vjftiA. Sidney's and 
Jbhtt^^ft'i Wc5t5feg« live: and v<riH live, while there ift 
mny Sttch tbing ai iJeh«e or virtue in ihe world-. 

** Pf^clftmklibns Mr<fere UMii&d for i5tr|){^eS8liig ccVffbe^ 
Jioiisfes.] Attli6 9e^toratibti> Cfearles was VeJ^^a^niflir ; 
and his meaiuj^, hbw Weak soever, w^re a^plituded* 
But tinie began to o^ieh in^^h eyes ; and thfey saw 
jclearly enough intb Ws desighs. This iset men on talfc* 
il^g, aiiii comihuftidating their feairs Md apprehen^ietis. 
On this, the eoiirt was alai^med: and, ''pne day, his 
ifiajtesty califed th6 chancfeUor [Hyd^] tb him, and c^nl- 
{Plained very hi'uch of the llcea^e that wds assumed ih 
the Coffeehouses; which were the places ^here the 
Ijoldeit calumnies and Sandals were raised, and dis- 
^urs^d amongst, peopte whd knew nojt ^ch olheJr, tod 
^caine together only for thiit eotnmubie^bii, and (Vcnb 
whence were propagated over the kibgdbm : and tfteii- 
tibhed Sbtn6 particular rumours which had been lately 
dispersed from the fountains^ which, on his oWn be- 
half, he was enough displeased with ; arid asked hibn 
what was to be done in it. The chanbellBr cbncurtefl 
wllh him ih the sense of the scandal, and the mischief 
that must attfend the impunity bf such places, ^here 
the foulest imputations weie laid upon ihe gbvemteent/ 
which were h4d lawftil tb be reported and diVulged to 
every body but to the magistrates, who mighjk exainiiid 
and punish them; of which there haviiig yet been m> 
precedent, people generally believed that those housei' 
iiad a charter of privilege to speak what Aejr wouM' 
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vere deemed the means of propi^tin|^ 
reports very imfavoumble to their purposes 

without beiag^ ia daog^r to be called ia questicm: and 
that it ¥fa«i high tiipe for his majesty ta apply sonRe 
xemedy to suph a growing di^ea^e, and to refoim the 
imderstaading of tho%e who believed that no remedy 
could be applied to it. That it would be fit^ either by, 
a proclamation to forbid all persons to resort to those 
hottses^^ ai^d so totally to suppress them ; or to employ 
i^ome $pies^ whp, being present in th^ convei:satioiv 
might be ready to (Jiarge ^nd accuse die persons wfio^ 
had talked with mo^t licence in a subject that would 
bear complaint ; upon which tl^e p^ceedings might b^ 
in such a manner as would put an ^nd to the confidence 
that was only mischievQus in those^ meetii^gs^ The? 
king likqd both the expedients ; and thpught that; the 
last could not be justly made use of^till the formeir 
should give fair warning; and commanded him to pro- 
pose it that same day in council^ that some order 
might be given in iu The chancellor proposed it^ a& 
he was required, with such arguments as were like to, 
spiove with men who knew the inconveniences whigh. 
^'ose fyom those places : and the king himself* men-r, 
tioned it with passion, as derogatory to- ^he govern-r 
inent > a,nd directed that the attorney migh^t prepare a, 
proclamation for the suppression pf those houses, in 
which the board seemed to agree ; when Sir William 
Coventry, who had been l?ieard, within a few days 
hefore,. to inveigh with much fierceness against the 
permission of so much seditious prattle in the impunity 
q£ those houses, stood up, and said, that coffee was a 
^mmodity that yielded the king a good revenue ; and 
^ll^^fpr^ it wpnld not be just to reoeiv^ t^e duties an^ 
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«iid designs. — r-Nor was property* more: 

inhibit the sale of it, which many men found to b^ 
Y^iy good for their he#}tb ; a* if it might uo% he bopgb( 
«nd drank but in thos^ licentious meetings. That it 
had been permitted in CromwelU time ; and that the 
kings friends had used more liberty of speech in those 
places, than they durst do in any other ; and that he 
thought it would be better to leave them as they were^ , 
without running the hazard of ill being continued not* 
withstanding his command to the contrary. And upon 
these reasons bis majesty wa^ converted, and dedioed 
any farther debate; i^rhich ppit the chancellor very 
much ontof countenance, norkne^ he hqw* to behave 
himself*.*' — rBut though Hyde fail^ in hi* iniqui*^ 
tous int^tipus, other ministers adopted his plan, and 
attempted to carry it intp especution. For c^ the 12th 
of June, lQ7Sy a proclamation was issued, '^tq restrain^ 
the spreading of false news, and licentious talkiqg af 
matters of state and government." In this, notice is 
taken '^ of the bold and licentious discourses men ha4. 
^sed in colFee-hpuses, and in other places, to censun^ 
and defame th^ proceedings of state : and all his mst* 
jesties subject are cpmmanded, on pain of beJQg pu-ir 
Dished with the utmost severity, not \o wr^te or speak^ 
Utter or publish, false news or reports ; qr to inters 
meddle with the affairs of state or government ; or 
with the perspqs qf )^y of his majesties coua$elIoun| 
or ministers ; iu their common or ordiqary discourses^ 
Moreover his majesty declared bis resolution of punish- 
ing not only those who ui^ed any bpid or^ unlawful 
speeches, but such as should be present at any coffef^ 
^oose^ or any publick or priyat^ meeting, where wc}\ 

" Clfurcndoa^s Contraoation^ \qU HI. p. 578, 

4 • ■ ■■ ■ . •■ 
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secure: for, his ntejesty having leagued: 

speeches 5Vefe ua^, witfcoot reftealiug the'sdiB^ ^ithiti- 
the space of four and Sweaty boors next after such 
-vfords spoken."* This, it was imagined, woatd hiiv» 
Been a screen for ministers, tad a t^traint '<m the 
liberty of men's tongues. But the projectors were-mis* 
ftiken : men talked more boldly than they had before 
doiie, and scrupled not to censure freely the n^asures 
of the administration. The court, therefore; deteimined 
to strike at the root; and as cofFee-hoUsee wer^ ther 
jflaces of public! resort, and the great inarts^ ef ttew^ 
and politids, it was thought fit td put them all down* 
by a proclamation, ordered in council, Dec* ^9, 1^75 1 
" Because in such houses, and by occasion of thie d»eet^ 
ing of disaffected persons in thfem, divers feJse, mali- 
cious, and scandalous reports were devised and spread 
abroad, to the defamation of his majesty's govemment,- 
and to the disturbance of the quiet and peace of the 
realm." And on Jan. 7th following, another *' procia* 
mation was published, for discovering and punishing 
nidicious and disaffected persons, whd did daily devise 
and publish, as well by writing as printing, sundry 
fidse, infamous, and scandalous libels, endeavouring 
thereby not only to traduce and reproach the ecclesias- 
tical and temporal government of this kingdom, and 
the public ministers of the same; but also t6 stir up 
and dispose the minds of his majesty's subjects to se- 
dition and rebellion." But upon petition of the- 

*' merchants and retailers of coffee and tea, a permission 
was granted to keep open their coffee4i6uses to June 
24lh next, provided that every keeper of such house 
should use his utmost endeavour to prevent and hinder 
-all scandalous papers, bqoks, or libels, concerning the 
government or the public ministers thereof, from be. 
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himself witii France, against the Dutch, 

iiig bronght into his house, or to be there read, peiv- 
Used, ot divulged; and to prevent and hinder all and* 
every person or persons from declaring, mtering, and 
divulging, in hl6 said hottse, all manner of false of' 
sfcandalous reports of the government, or any of the' 

ministers thereof*."' Soch tirfere the rigofbus mea-^ 

sores of this reign f Measures detestable ih the eyes* 
of the sons of freedom ; and which wi'l e^tpose thtt* 
memories of the authors of themi to eternal infamy. ' - >^ 
Let lis no IV hear Mr. North, brother to the lord keeper 
Guildford, a zealous advocate for the measures -of thii' 
reign. "About this time,*' says he, **Sir WHllam 
Jones boirig his majesty's attorney general, therie was 
such licentiousness of seditious, and, really, treason- 
able discourses in coffee-houses, of which there wer^ 
accounts daily brotight to the king, that it was con-* 
sidered if Coffee-houses might not bfe put down. Then 
it was scarce possible to cohibit peoples talk ; but if 
the opportunities of promiscuous and numerous as» 
sembiies of idle spenders of time wei»e removed, ill men 
Would not be able to make such broad impressions on' 
peoples minds as they did. Aiid the most likely Way 
to do it was thought to be by a proclamation, recalling 
all their licences, and prohibiting the granting anjr* 
new ones; and, under this, divers points of law were' 
started; whereupon the king commanded that all the* 
judges should attend, to give their advice touching the' 
proclamation : and his lordship, and fiv6 oth^r judges,' 
being all that w6re in town, attended. His lordshif>, 
upon the main, thought that detailing of coflfee might* 
Be an innocent trade ; btrt as it Was used to nourish se^ 
dition, spread lies, scandalize great men, it might also 

«ComMe«t History of Enyiand, n>l. IILp.8(n.fol Lond. 1706. 
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by virtue of a mere proclamation shut up 

be a commoQ nuisance*/' In another ^work, 

speaking of this same affair, he remarks, *^ the concln^i^ 
sion of the matter was, that, upon application made, 
bj petition of the coffee-men, who promised to be 
wonderfally good for the future, and to take care to 
prevent treasonable and seditious talk in their houses, 
the king receded and let them go. And now the 
mischief is arrived at perfection; and not only sedition 
and treason, but atheism^ heresy, and blasphemy, are 
publicly taught in divers of the celebrated coffipe^ 
bouses ; where rooms are peculiar, and U^bles for ir-r 
religion, like the rota for politics : an^ it is as unseemly 
for a reasonable, coi^formable person tq come t)iere, as 
for a d^rgymw to frequent a bawdy-house : and the 
best are bii( ren^esvoiises of cheats of one species or 
pther* And the use is inuch improved by a new iq- 
Tention called chpcqlate-hou^es, for the benefit of 
vpoks and puUies of quality, where gaming is added 
to all the r^t, and the summpns of whores . seldom 
fftils ; 1^ if the devil had erected a new university, and 
these were his colleges^ and residences of his professors^ 
as Vfell ai his schools of discipline. Tl^is way of pass- 
ing tjme might have b^n stppped at first, before people 
^ad possessed themselves of some convenience from 
them, pf meeting for short dispatches, and (it were 
bard if no good use might be made of them) passing 
evenings with ?maU e^pence. By which means, how- 
ever leg^lyy it was not prudently -done to suppress 
them ; for a convulsion and discontent would unavoid* 
ably follow : and that, I believe, was the real cause 
the proclamation was so soon withdrawn'*." Such 

* North's Life of lord keeper Guildford, p. 15S. 4to^ tond. t74^ 
^Noftfa*! Exameo, p, 14U ^C^ 
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are the senselesft apologies of this writer for so odious - 

a' measure! "It is not, indeed^ to be expected^ 

that men should be suffered to meet together, tumul- 
tuously^ in order to publish their mutual disconteiits 
and wrongs, and to inflame one another: but com* 
plaints lettered in their families, or dropped occasioiw 
ally, or communicated to a friend, can never affect 
authoritj* The more men express of their hate and, 
sesentment, perhaps, the less they retain ; and some- 
times they Vent the whole that way : but these pas-, 
sions^ where they are smothered, will be apt to fester^ 
to grow venomous, and to df scharge themselves by i^ 
more dangerous organ than the mouth, even by an 
armed and vindictive band. Less dangerous is a rail« 
^ng mouth, than a heart filled and inflamed with bit- 
terness and curses ; and more terrible to a prince ought 
to be the secret execrations of his people, than their 
open revilings, or than even the assaults of his enemies^ 
Of all the blood spilt under Tiberius, and the follow-^ 
ing tyrants, for words (and for no greater cause a de- 
luge was spilt); how small a part conduced to their 
security ^.npne, that I remember ; but every drop was 
an indelible stain upon their persons, and upon th^ir 
government: every drop derived hatred, and conser 
quently wedcness and danger upoii it. Rigorous pu- 
nishment for small faults, or for such as in the com<<> 
mon opinion pass for none, is a mark of ill politics: it 
makes the spirit of the administration look hideous and 
dreadful ; and it renders every man, who finds himself 
liable to the like faults, a capital enemy. Surely it 
ought to be a maxim in government, that errors which 
can have no consequences ought to have no punish-' 

inent. In truth, where no liberty is allowed to speaK! 

of governors, besides that of praising them, their 
praises will b^ little believed. Their tenderness 9fA 
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aversion to have their conddct examined, will be apt 
tt> prompt people to think theit conduct guilty or 
wieak, to suspect their mahagement and designs to be 
iVorse than perhaps they are, and to becoilie turbulent 

and seditious rather than be forced to be silent,- 

If pjnttces, whose memory is disliked, bad allowed theii 
subject^ and cp-tetnporaries to have spoken tWith to 
them, or of them, probably, posterity would not have 
spoken s6 niuch ill, as it is probable they would not 
then have deserved it ; and I api apt to believe, thkt it 
had been better for all of them, to have permitted all 
that could have been sai5,than to have missed hearing 
vhat it imported them to have heard : better to have 
fceard the disgusts and tailings of their people, than that 
their people were armed against tbeta, or revolted fronji 
them ; a fAtie which has befallen some of them, who| 
having had courtiers over-complaisant, or ears ovet- 
tender, learnt that they werfe dethroned before they 
had learnt that they were not beloved; and found scared 
any interval between the acclamation^ of flatterers and 
the strokes of an executioner*/'—^" As to p^ersonal irer 
^exions on men in power," says the late lord Hervey 
(who had been himself a minister of state)—" I holcl 
such reflexions not only allowable and jUst, but always 
reasonable, and often necessary. I do not mean," con- 
tinues his lordship, " by this, to defend coarse lan- 
guage and scurrility; and do admit, that the most pro^ 
per things may be done in an improper manner : — but 
as I look upon all ministers and magistrates to be the 
(Servants of the public ; so the public, like every private 
man in his own family, has a right to examine, and, 
in comrtion prudence, will examine into every part of 
the character of. every man taken into their service t 

' *C!oraon*8 BKcourses on TacUus, vol. ivl p. 319, ISmo. Lond. 1753, • 
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the Exchequer, and forbid pk^yment to ha 

apd thos^ wbp can give the public! ai\y lELforinajtioti re? 
lating to their cbaraQters, i^ot oaly do t^eir dutj^ to the 

.publicj but act likewise for their own interest a& mem-^ 
bers qf th^ public. If apy od^ derives to. be epp]Qye4 
)i^ the public revenue, dp n^pt tbo^e who employ him, 
or ought not .tho^e wliq efoploy hiun, tq enquire iut^- 
bts cbaract^r for subiM:aace^ iutegrity, a^d £^biUty^ 
When a man is try'd by the lavi^s of his country ^^ apcji 
|he facta, with legard to that public transgression of 
ivhich he is suspected, ai;e doubtful; are not people ex-' 
amined as to. his private cl^aiacjl^r^ and sen^ei^ce of tern 
pronounced upon hip[i according to the analogy pa^e^ 
sumed to be betw^^n the one and tlie other ? Mii^ister^ 
Itand in the same light: their characters ought as^ 
much to be canvassed, and their being proper or iui- 
proper guardians of the people, good or bad stewards 
for the^public, to be guessed at and concluded from the 
^ame ru^es, and the sasme xuaqner of rea^oniug.^ We 
find in history, and .other remnants of antiquity, t,bal 

, this was the cui^om as^ pi^aciice in the best-i;ottstitUi^ 
governments and the most flourishing societies, and 
even amongst the men of the first rank and dignity, a» 
well OS of the gi;eatest abilities in tl^e moat polished 
limes of the most polished nations. Looi^ into th^ 
i(iroi:ka of Cicero, and you will find all the private vic^s^ 
as well as public faults, of Cati]ii|e,.C|odius, A^thqny^ 
Piso, and Verres, set forth } and their adulteries^ ince&t, 
Oi^arice, drunkenness, gluttony, prostitution, and pro- 
fligacy, Bfi strongly inveighed against, as their faults to 
the commonwealth : and used as argmi^i>ts to alarm 
the seeal&and the people, and caution both against de« 
legating any power, or placing any confidence in such 
Boen, as often as any that are. drawn from their oppress 
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made even of the most just demands**- 

^ioQs^ ctuelties, peculate rapaciousness, and other in-' 
justices in the exercise of the power they were vested 
with in their magistracies. This cnstom likewise pre^ 
vailed among the Greeks ; and indeed, how is ft possi- 
ble for the public to form so tme a judgment of the 
teal merit and dispbsitiotk of men, or to gness how fai^ 
they are to be trusted, from observing only their ac* 
tions in the masked conduct of their public life, as 
from a knowle^lgcf of their less^guarded behaviour iti 
private transactions; and by concluding, however ap^ 
pearances may differ, that there always will be a simi'^ 
litude between the one and the other; and that a bad 
-man can never be a good magistrate*." 

** The Exchequer was shut up, and payment forbid 
to be made lo creditors.] The creditors of the kingi 
here meant, were the bankers. " They were a tribe,*^ 
^ays Clarendon, ^' that had risen and grown up in Crom* 
wells time, and never were heard of before the late 
troubles ; till when, the whole trade of money had 
passed through the hands of the scriveners. Th^y 
were, for the most part, goldsmiths; men known to be 
so rich, and of so good reputation, that all the money 
of the kingdom would be trusted or deposited in theit 
hands. From the time of the kings return, whetif 
though great and vast sums were granted, yet such vast 
debts were presently to be paid, the armies by land and 
sea to be presently discharged, that the money that M^n 
to be collected in six and six months would not pro^ 
vide for those present unavoidable issues^ but ther^ 
must be two or three hundred thousand pounds gotteii 
together in few days, before they could begin to dis^ 

*Lord Uttref^t MlteeHstieoas Thoughtt, &6. p. 16. Sro. Ijond. y7Mf ^ 
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'*^ — ^These unjust and arbitrary proceed* 

1>and the armies or to pay the seamen off; the defer- 
ring whereof every month increased the charge to an' 
incredible proportion : None could supply those occa- 
sions bift the bankers, which brought the kings mi- 
tiisters first acquainted with them; and they were so 
^ell satisfied with their proceedings, that they did 
always declare, that they were so necessary to the kings 
ftffairs, that they knew fiot how to have conducted 
them without that assistance. The method of pro* 
ceeding with them was thus : As soon as an act of par- 
liament was passed, the king sent for those banke» 
(for there was never any contract made with them but 
in bis majesty's presence), and he being attended by . 
the ministers of the revenue, and commonly the chan- 
cellor and others of the council, the lord tftasurer pre- 
sented a particular information to the king of the most 
urgent occasions for present money, either for disband- 
ing troops, or discharging ships, or setting cnit fleets 
{all which are to be done together, and not by parcels)^ 
so that it was easily foreseen what ready money must 
be provided. And this account being made, the 
bankers were called in, and told, the king had occasion 
to use such a sum of ready money within such a day. 
They understood the act of parliament ; and so might 
•determine what money they could lend the king, and 
^bat manner of security would best satisfy them. 
Whereupon one said. He would, within such a tim^, 
^ay one hundred thousand pounds ; another more, and 
another less, «s they found themselves provided ; fot 
there was no joint stock amongst them, but every oitte 
supplied according to his ability. They were desii-oits 
tp have eight in the hundred, which was not unreason- 
able to ask, and the king was willing to give : but upon 
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ingg^ We may well suppose, the people had 

b^tcr consideratJOQ amongst themselves, they thought 
, ,fit to decline that demand, as being capuble of turniog 
to their disadvantage: and would leave the interest td 
* the kings own bounty, declaring that tlieoiseWes paid 
six in. the hundred for all the money with which they 
vr^r^ intrusted, which wa& known to be. true*."-: — — 
These men, from time to time, bad supplied the gc^ 
vernment with money, and the crown was deeply in 
their debt; when bis majesty, in council, was pleased 
to declare (Jan. 2, 1671, 0,S.) " that seeing ail thp 
princes and statet, his neigbbonfs, were making great 
preparations for war, both by sea and land; his ipa- 
jesty, for the safety of his government and people, 
lookt upon himself a« obliged to make such prepara- 
tions as might be proportionable for the protectioii 
both of one and the other : and to that ead, he has al- 
ready given orders for the fitting and preparing a vej^ 
considerable fleet to be re^y agaiqst the spripg. By 
this inevitable njecessity, his majesty, considering the 
great charts that must attend such preparations, and^ 
after his serious debates and best considerations, not 
^finding any possibility to defray such unusual expences 
by the usual ways and cleans of borrowing moneys, by 
reasoa bis revenues Wjere so anticipated and engaged, 
he was necessitated (contrary to his own inclinations)^ 
upon these emergencies and the publick safety, at the 
present, to cause a slop to be made of the payment of 
Wy moneys now being or to be brought into his Ex- 
chequer, for the space of one whole year, unto any pe«- 
^8oa or persons whatsoever, by virtue of any waiJ^ant, 
, securities, or orders, whether registred or not )re^stred 

* Cbxjondon'ft Continuation, voJL Jll. p^ Wi. 
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an aversion to. But there was little re- 

therein, and payable within that time/'— — These were 
hopeful tidings, we may suppose, to the bankers and 

their creditor^. His majesty, however, out of his 

great grace and goodness, was pleased to assure them, 
that " he would pay them interest at the rate of $ix per 
cent.; and, to takie away all apprehensions br terror that 
might possess ahy of his subjects spirits, he inoreover . 
declared, that no person whatsoever should be defraud- 
ed of any thing that was justly due to him; nor should 
this restraint, to which his majesty had been compelled^ 
continue longer than a year. And his majesty was 
pleased further to declare^, that nothing could have 
'urged him to an act of this nature, but such a conjunc- 
ture of affairs, when all the neighbouring princes and 
states were making such threatning preparations, that 
his government could not be safe without appealing id 

the same posture*/' And by another declaration, 

dated) Dec. 11, 1672, the sloppagie was to be conti- 
nued till thie May following ; which continuance for so 
short a tinie, his majesty says, " was to show his inten- 
tions of taking the first opportunity that a'ny way or 
tneans shall offer him> to restore to his good subjectii 
all that is justly due to them, and render them under 

his government both safe and happy."- The king 

and his ministers must have been the most abandoned 
of men, to frame declarations of this nature in order to 
gloss over their villany and injustice. England was in 
danger from no prince or state at this time: but 
Charles Wks meditating the iruin of his neighbours, and 

the enslavihg his country; one mean of doing 

which, was — reducing his people to poverty, 

* Declaration, fol. In the Savoy, by the Kiog'ft Pnntonk 
VOL. v. T 
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medy, as his majesty had, for the greatest 

Whea the war Was declaredi it was not tboagbt advi^ 
able immediately <to assemble the parliament: but -osi 
bis majesty was no eeconomist^ nor bis ministers ove^- 
honest, necessity compelled him in little more than a 
year to. do it. As the bankers' debt could not well 
avoid being mentioned, it was spoken of by Shaftes- 
bury, at the opening of the sessions % in the followifig 
manner: — " The king was forced, for the carrying on, 
of his affairs, much against his will, to put a stop to 
the payments out of the Exchequer. He saw thcprc;^- 
sures upon himself, and growing inconvenieacies to 
his people, by great interest, £uid the difference through 
all his business between ready-mon^y and orders. This 
gave the king the necessity of that proceeding; to 
make use of his own revenue, which hath been of so 
great effeot in this vf-ax. But though he hath put a 
stop to the trade and gain of the bankers ; yet be 
would, be unwillitigtoruin them, and oppress so many 
families as are x^oncerned, in those debts: besides, it 
were too disproportiona^le a burden upon many of his 
good subjects. But neither the bankers nor they haVi^ 
ireason to complain, if you now-taketbemintoyour 
care, and they have paid them what was, due to them 
when the stop was made, with tnxper^ent^ interest from 
that time. The king is very much concerned, both ia 
honour and interest, to see this done. ;An^ yet be 
desires you not to mis-time it ; but that it may hay^ 
only the second place, and that you will first settle 

what you intend about the supply." -One would 

think no man could have had the effironteiy to havc^ 
uttered such sentences in full parliament; — ^no parliarr 

•Feb. 5, 16^2, 
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part of his reign, a pengioned ^and conse- 

ment permit the adriserof so iftfinaums a deed to talk 
thiis^ with impunity, in its presence. But we shall find 
the reason in the followingf notej— — Thcibankers 
remaiaedy however, in the same wretched ockidition. 
The king himself had nio honesty; and the parliament 
thought itself ander no obligation to make good his 
frauds. To amuse the Creditors a little longer, hete* 
commended them once more to the care of his pariia^' 
ment; and hi^ chancellor tiied to mdve compassii^ii by 
the following strainfc^: ^* There is« one w^rd more I am 
commanded to say concerning that debt is owing to 
the goldsmiths. * The. king liolds himself in honcMur 
iand conscience obliged to .sed them satisfied.. . Besides, 
you all know blow many widows, orphans,! and parti- 
tnikr per6ons>| this^'publiek calamity hath overtaken ; 
mnd how bard it is that bo disproportipnable a burden 
ahould fall upbn .them, even to their utter ruin. Tte 
whole case is so ) well and generally known,^^ that I need 
my ho more^ . Your giri^at wisdoms hath not' done i^at 
the £cst; perad venture that the trade of the backer 
itt^bt be Suppressed, which end i$ now attained. Sp 
ithat now your great j^oodhoss may t restore to those poot 
people, and the many innocent ones .that are conberaed 
iWith them, isodie ilifeand assiurtoce of payment in/a 
•etmipetent time/'-Vr-This was mere talking: foti^-^nor 
4hing was done by pstrliament, towards the payment of 
•it, mitil die l^bof king William ; when it |w;as enact* 
ed, '^ that, in^^isdharge of certain annual perpetual pay* 
ments and«arreara thereof granted by king. Charles IL 
ilo several p^entees) out. of the hereditary excise, the 
«ame, excise ,should> from the 96th of December^ 1705, 
Stand charged for ever with the paymeat pf. three 

• Oct. 27, 1673. Sec Bumtt,.voI. L p* 99$< ^ > 
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quently an obsequieusy corrupt^ parlia* 

pounds per annamj iot the principal sums of the owneis, 
their heirs and assigns, for ever, nevertheless redeeatar 
ble upon payment of a moiety of' the principal sums ; 
by which means the nation became charged with a 
debt of 664,^63/. being the moiety of 1,S€8,526/. which 
these principal sums amounted to> and which is the 
only debt we are now charged with that had any part 
of its rise before the Revolution V 

^^ His majesty had, for a long time, a pensioned par- 
liament.] *^ England can never be undone but by a 
parliament,^ said lord Burleigh : and Montesquieu^ in 
an oracular manner, pronounces, that '^ England will lose 
its liberty, will perish*— when the legislative power shall 
be more corrupt than the eiecutiveV — How corrupt the 
executive power was, we have already, in part, seen : how 
corrupt the legislative, I shall now ^hew. — I shall say 
little of the bouse of lords, where Charles was known 
to have great influence. Those who consider the 
popish peets, the persecuting bishops, the court lords 
of the time, who sat together, and deliberated for the 
good of their master, Will not wonder to find him capa- 
ble of accelerating or impeding almost any thing thift 
came before them . Th^ house of commotas, as chosen 
by a free people, and as a numerous body, was with 
much more difficulty managed : and yet the manage 
ment of them was necessary, as they alone were capa- 
ble of supplying those wants which the vices and vil- 
lanijBS of his majesty's ministers occasioned. Foim^ 
kings of the. Stuart r^e had attempted to terrify the 
most illustrious members of the house of commons, and 
they had foolishly dared even to maltreat and imprison 

* History of Cartoms, Aids, &c. part I. p. 30. .8vo. LcMidl 1761. * Maai- 
tfBsqaiea's Spirit of Lai^, voL I. p. 290. 
8 
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roent, destitute of the spirit, the true spi- 

them ; but they at length found that they were in the 
wrong box, by smarting severely for their ^arbitrary and 
illegal conunitoients. The foolish prodigality and waste 
made of the crown revenues by James and^ Chairlesf 
together with i their pride, weakness, and obstinacy ; 
Tendered them incapable of and indisposed to make use 
of methods which, as by experiments hath appeared, 
are more apt to render the members of these assem- 
blies conformable to the royal or ministerial pleasure. 
Charles saw the error of his family;, and for some time 
avoided it. When measures, were to be approved, or 
actions justified, which common .sense contemned and 
honesty abhorred, . then were men bribed to stifle or 
vote contrary to their sentiments. " The chief men 
that promoted the enquiry into the accounts of the 
money that w^as given during the first Dutch war, were 
taken off (as the word then was for corrupting mem- ^ 
b0rs); in which the court made so great a progress, 
that it was^ thought the king could: never have been 
prevailed on to fpart with a parliament so much prac- 
tised on, and. where every mans, price was known; for 
as a man rose in his credit in the. house, he raised his 

price, and expected to be treated accordingly*." r^ 

'^ During the second war, the court; desired, at least, 
1,200,000/. for the carrying it on. The great body of 
those that opposed the court, had resolved to give only 
600,000/. which was enough to procure a peace, but 
not to continue the war. Garroway and Lee had led the 
opposition to the court all this session in the house of 
commons; so they were thought the proporest to name 
thie sum. Above eighty of the chief of the party had 

* ]purnet, tqI. X p. 868. 
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rit of freedom and patriotism. And lest 

met over night, and had agreed to name 600,000/. Bnt 
Garroway named 1,200,000/. and was seconded iii it by 
Lee. So this surprize gained that great sum, which 
enabled the court to carry on the war. When theit 
party reproached these persons for it, they said, they 
had tried some of the court as to the sum intended to 
be named, who had assured them, the whole agrees 
ment would be broke if they offered so small a sum : 
and this made them venture on the double of it. They 
had good rewards from the court: and yet they con* 
tinned still voting on the other side *."— — Such was 
the shameless corruption of the legislative and execu- 
tive powers ! such the abandoned impudence of false 
' patriots in these evil times! Are we to wonder that 
such infamous actions, as the attempt on the Dutch 
Smyrna fleet ; the second Dutch war ; and the breach 
of faith with the bankers, and the consequent ruin of 
them, and their creditors; passed unimpeached,^uncen« 
sured? In preceding times> the authors of them would 

have met with due vengeance.- Not but there were 

men of sense, virtue, and integrity, in this^ assembly : 
men who had spirit and resolution enough to point out - 
and expose the base measures of this reign. By them 
the eyes of the nation, the eyes of many members, : 
were opened. But they had not strength to carry their 
motions ; but were over-ruled, over-borne/ by a pen- 
sicoied majority. In the matters of the declaration 
against the dispensing power, and the bills against po^ * 
pery, they were successful: but when their numbers 
increased, and they became troublesome, by observing 
and censuring the wicked deeds of those in power; the 

»Biimet,YoLI.p. 95U 
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the nation, sensible of their manifold op- 
parliament, this pensroned parliament, which begair 

May 8, l66l, was dissolved, Jan. 25, 1678, 0.S. 

In the dialogue between two horses, written in 1674, 
by A. Maryd, we find this parliament characterized in 
the following manner :• 

"char. 
** That traytors to th' oountry, in ti brib'd'house of .commooB^ ' 
9hduI<Lgiveawa3r.iiiU]iQi]& at every summons* 



" Yet some of those givers, such beggarly Tillains, 
JiA not to be trusted for twice twenty sbillihgs. 

** CHAR. 

*' No wonder that beggars should stiH be for giving. 
Who out of what's given do get a good living. 

" WOOL, 

** Four knights and a knave, who were burgesses made, 
fbr selling theic conscience were liberally pay'^d. 



" How base arothe souls of such low-prized sinners, 
^ Who vote with the country for drink and for dinners r"'^ 

The same gentleman (an independent member of 
this* house, and a man of starict honour), in a letter to a 
friend, speaking of some court transactions with the 
parliament, observes, " Nevertheless, such was the 
number of the constant courtiers> increased by the 
apostate patriots, who were bought off, for that tum, 
some at six, others ten, one at fifteen thousand pounds 
in money, besides what offices,, lands, and reversions to 
others, that it is a mercy they gave not away the whote 

land and liberty of England. The house of.com* 

mons," says he, soon afterwards, *^ has run almost to 
the end of their line ; and are grown extreamly charge^ 
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pressions and crael treatment from a prin^d 

able to the king, and odious to the people *.*'- 



Indeed the cry against them was so great without 
doors, and the hatred of all honest men within, that 
we are not to wonder at the freedom with which they 
were treated. — I have now before me a very curious, 
and I believe an exceeding scarce pamphlet ; supposed 
to be written by the abovementioned Mr. Marvel. 
The title is, ^^ A seasonable argument to perswade all 
the Grand Juries in England to petition for a new 
parliament: or, A list of the principal labourers in the 
great design of popery and arbitrary power, who have 
betrayed their country to the conspirators, and bar- 
gained with them to maintain a standing army in Eng- 
land, under the command of the bigotted popish 
duke, who, bydhe assistance of lord Lauderdales Scotch 
army, the forces in Ireland, and those in France, hopes 
to bring all back to Rome." Amsterdam, 1677, 4to.— 
The members here are classed under their respective 
counties, their characters delineated, and their gain 
specified. Among many other equally illustrious cha- 
racters, we find " Sir Robert Sawyer, a lawyer, of as 
ill reputation as his father, has had for his attendance 
this session 1000/. and is promised (as he insinuates) 
to be attorney general, and speaker of the house of 
commons. — Sir William Drake, Bart, und^r the com- 
mand of his father-in-law, the chief baron Montague, 
who enjoys 1500/. during the kings pleasure. — -Sir 
Thomas'Hatton, a man df no estate but his pension. 

William, Lord Allington, in debt very much ; a 

couirt pensioner, and in hopes^of a white st^. A 
cuHy.-^ — Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Bart, one that i« 

» Miur?d*s Worlds, yot. IL p.^H. 
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on whom they had conferred the highest 

known to have swoni himself into 4000/. at least, in 
bift account of the prisse-office. Controller to the duke : 
and has got, in gratuities, to the value of 10,000/. be- 
sides what he is promised for being ioformer. -Tho- 
mas King, Esq; a pensioner for 50/. a session, &c. meat, 
&c. drink, an^ now and then a suit of cloaths. Sir 
'Robert Holmes, first an Irish livery-boy, then a high- 
wayman, now bashaw of the Isle of Wight; got, in 
boons, and by rapine, 100,000/. the cursed beginner of 

the two Dutch wars. ^Thomas Price, Esq; 500/, 

given him,* and ^00/* per annum pension, and protection 
^t Whitehall during prorogations.— -Charles, earl of 
Ancram, a poor Scot, 500/. per annum pension.^— ^Sir 
Joseph Williamson, once a poor foot-boy^ then a ser- 
vitor, now principal secretary of state, and pensioner 

to the French king. Samuel Pepys, Esq; once a 

taylor, then serving-man to the lord Sandwich, now 
secretary to the admiralty : got, by passes and other 

illegal ways, 40,000/. Sir George Downing, s^ poor 

child, bred upon charity : like Judas betrayed his mas- 
ter. What then can his country expect? He drew 
and advised the oath of renouncing the kings family, 
and topk it first hiuiself . For his honesty, fidelity, ^c, 
rewarded by his majesty with 80,000/. at least, and is 
a cpmmissioner of the customs : the hou^e-beUj^ ^o call 
the courtiers to vote at 6 o'clock at night : an exche- 
quer-teller. — ;-Sir Job Charlton, seijeant at law, cfagi^f 
justice of Chester : a dull Welch judge : 500/, p^r a»- 

^ num for his speakers place. Sir Edmond Wyndhi^mj 

knightrmanial, in boons 5000/.. His wife was the 

lying's nurse. Leviston Gower, Esq; son-in-law to 

the earl of Bath: had a great estate fell to him by 
oh^ce; but honesty and wit myes came by accidents 
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obligations, in the time of most deep 

Baptist May, Esq; privy-purse: 1000?. per annum al* 
l<ywance: got besides in boons, for secret serrice, 
4000/. This is be that said, 500/. per armmm wa» 
enough for a country gentleman to drink ale, eat beef; 

and to »tink with. Sec. Sir Stephen Fox, from a 

poor foot-boy, and th^n singing-boy, has got in places^ 

by the court 150,000/. cleit of the green-cloth. 

Edward Seymour had, for four years, 2,000/. pension 
to betray the country party, for which he then appear-- 
ed. But, since, he hath shewn himself bare-faced, anci' 
is treasurer of the navy, and speaker; one of the com* 
missioners of the admiralty, and of the popish cabak 

-Sir Leonel Jenkins, son of a taylor, judge of the 

admiralty ; was in hopes to be archbishop of Canter-' 
bury : employed in four embassies ; and whose inde-^ 
fatigable industiy in procuring a peace for France has 

been our • He affirmed, in the house of c<»nmons, 

that upon necessity the king might raise moneys with- 
out act of parliament.*' ^These are some of the 

very many worthies mentioned by this writer; whoy 
sensible of the mistakes and imperfections which ne^ 
cessarily attend a work of such a kind, ^ begs pardon 
of the gentlemen here named^ if he has for want of bet-^ 
ter information undervalued the price and merit of 
their voices, which he shall be ready upon* their adver- 
tisement to amend : but more particularly he must beg 
the excuse of many more gentlemen, no less deserving, 
whom he hath omitted ; not out of any malice, or for 
want of good will, but of timely notice : but in genersd 
the house was, if they please to remember, this last 
session^ by three of their own members told, that they 
were several papists, fifty out-laws^ and pensioners 
without niimber; so that^ upon exammaiionj they may 
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distress, finding no remedy from those id 

arrive at a better knowledge amongst themselves, and 
do one another more right, than we (however well af- 
fected) can possibly do without doors/' — The herald* 
and genealogists may possibly object to the account 
of the birth, parentage, and education of some of these* 
gentlemen, as being inconsistent with that which, by 
much labour, skillj and invention, they have publish-' 
ed : but, I think, no reasonable man can judge any' 
wrong was done them by exposing them to the scorn 
and detestation of the people. This, in the eyes of 
our best patriots, was thought by much too moderate 
a punishment. Mr. Booth, afterwards lord Delamere, 
in a speech made in the next parliament, having ob« 
served ** that there was never any pensioners in par- 
liament till this pack of blades were got together ;'^ 
adds, ** What will you do? Shall these men escape; 
shall they go free with their booty ; shall not the na- 
tion have vengeance on them, who had almost given 
up the government f It was they who had perverted the 
ends of parliaments. Parliaments have been, aind are, 
the great rduge of the nation ; that which cures all 
its diseases, and heals its sores. But these men had 
made it a snare to the nation ; and, at best, had brought 
it to be an engine to give money. If therefore these 
go away unpunished, we countenance what they have 
done, and make way to have pensioners in every par*. 
Hament : but far be any such thought from any man 
that sits within these walls. And having said this, I' 
will, in the next place, humbly offer my dioughts what 
is to* be done. In the first place, I do propose, that 
every man of them shall, on their knees, confess their 
fault to all the commons ; and that to be done at this 
bar, one by one. Next ; that, as far as they are able. 
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whom they had entrusted their liberties^^. 

ihey refund all the money, they have received for secret 
service. Our law will not allow a thief to keep what 
he has got by stealth ; but^ of course^ orders restita-. 
tion : and shall these proud robbers of the nation not 
restore their ill-gotten goods? And, lastly, I do pro- 
pose, that they be voted incapable of serving in par* 
liament for the future ; or of enjoying any office, civil 
or military ; and order a bill to be brought in for that 
purpose : for it is not fit that they, w;ho were so false 
and unjust <in that trust, should eyer be trusted again. 
This, Sir, is my opinion : but if the house shall incline 
to any other way, I shall readily comply, provided a 
sufficient mark of infamy be set on them, that the peo- 
ple may know who bought and sold themV — ^These 
were the sentiments of a true patriot : sentiments which^ 
however now sneered at or despised by the ambitious, 
the luxurious, the covetous, or the necessitous tools of 
power; wiU always be venerated, ap|Nroved, and applaud- 
ed by every virtuous freeman and Briton, who is sent 
sible of the waste made on our excellent constitution 

by so infamous practices. — : In the Journal of the 

house of commons. May 10, 16799 ^^ ^^^f ^^at ^'Mr. 
Charles Bertie, being called in and e3:amined to several 
questions, and then being withdrawn ; it was resolved. 
That the house was not satisfied with the answ^s 
given by Mr. Bertie. — Sir Robert Howard informed the 
house, that there had been paid to Mr. Bertie, for se* 
cret service, from Ladyday, 1676, to the SOth of March# 
1671) the sum of two hundred fifty-two thousand foux 
hundred sixty-seven pounds one shilling and nine-* 
p»te. Ordered, That Mr. Charles Bertie be com* 
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in confid^ce of their honour, integrity dild 

mitt^d to tbe- costody of the Serjeant at arms attend* 
itkg this house, for his contempt to this house;"— * 
And in the Jotirnal, May 23, 1679, we read, that* 
'* the house being informed that Sir Stephen Fox* had 
paid iseiFeral sums of money to some of the members 
of the last p^liament; and that he has books of ao« 
Y^outit to Evidence the same : it was ordered, that Sir 
Stephen Fox be immediately dent for to attend this 
house ; and do bring with him all the books, and pa- 
pers of accompts, of any money he has paid to any 
members of the last parl.iament, and others, for keepmg 
public tables : add that Sir John Hotham, Sir Robert 
Peyton, and Sir John Holman, do acquaint liim with 
this order. Ordered, That Sir Stephen Fox do forthwith 
produce to this house, his ledger-book, cash-boolc, and 
journal, and his receipts for money by him paid fbr 
secret service : and that Sir John Hotham, Sir Robert 
Peyton, and Sir John Holman, do accompany the said Sir 
Stephen Fox : and that he is enjoined not to go out of 
the company of the said members before they return to 
the house. Ordered, That no menlber do depart the 
Service of this house, until Sir Stephen Fox and the 
other members do return. Ordered, That Sir Franci9 
Winnington do, to-morrow morning, make a report of 
the informations given to the committee of secrecy, 
touching money paid for secret service to any of the 

inembers of the last parliament."* ^The reasons of 

|dr. Bertie's commitment are said to be his unsatis- 
factory answers, and his contempt of the house : and 
he could not, indeed, pretend that he was hardly dealt 
by. For after several evasive replies to the questions 
put to him, aJl that was to be got from him was, '<that 
hy Uie kings order he paid the money. If he had 
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justice: lest the people, I say, rousfed by a 

the kings leavQ at|d comfla^aod^ he wovld answer; but 
he never disooveied the kings secrets without his com- 
mands; and the treasurers orders Were in pursuance of 
the kings commands. If the king/' added be, '^pleases 
to giy^ me his coouuands, I am ready to inform you* 
.In that book of all the particulars of secret service, I 
trusted nobody to write it : I wrote it fair; and con- 
fess, I took a copy of it. The a(y}0ittances were my 
youchers; aud who signed them, I humbly desire not 
tQ declare without the kings leave."— -This, indeed, 
was a confession of the fact; but such a confession, as 
was not available to the ends of public justice. Where- 
upon. Mr. Williams said, >' All is laid upon the king. 
Mea axe come to that degree of confidence, that it will 
never be well till you make them great examples. The 
last parliament, the nation was mightily induced to 
the French war, by the encouragement of some of your 
members; and you had a poll-bill for the use of the 
pavy, and the officers of the navy treated with the 
mei;cbants for several things ; and you were told, that 
the money was in the navy-office in a room by itself. 
JU soon as they got the merchants goods, this Mr. 
Bertie, by his tricks, paid them nothing ; and converted 
the money to another use, — Look into the Records, 
and yon will find one article against the duke of So- 
merset^ ' that he had corrupted parliament men.' It 
was one of the chief articles, &c. and shall we be 
afraid to do lessf Nothing contributes more to the 
destruction of a nation than this. Where a man has 
done so ill, I would make no scruple, by the legislative 
authority, to cut him offi Lay your hands on your 
Jhearts. I think, this man is guilty, &c* who can.ia- 
^ormyou.and will not. I would, therefore, impris^m 
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sisnse of injury, should endeaTOitr to take 

him; and when such men as he can inform yon atid 
mill not, I would squeeze the oraoge and make them 
irefund ''?'-^— ^Fox finding the house detCTmined to en* 
tet into the bottom of this matter, aftermany pnt-ofis 
€nd. eiccuses, went with Hotham and the other mem- 
bers to Whitehall for the books : *' where Fox called 
his servants to bring such books as they h^d in their 
custody, and sent for other servants- that had the rest. 
Some great books were brought into the room : but 
whilst he sent for the acquittances, the lord chamba:- 
Jain [Arlington] came in, and spoke to Fox. Fox said, 
these gentlemen are some members of the bonse^ and 
I shall not speak without thdr hearing. My lord 
<;hamberlain said, I take notice you are employed to 
search for books and papers ; biit you shall not take 
any away out of Whitehall Hotham replied. Some, it 
^eerns, ^o make friends of the unrighteous mammon'. 
Your lordship has quick information of what we came 
)about, for our house doors were shut. My lord cbani- 
herlain saw the mistake, and would have debated 'soine 
things; but Hotham said, He was not sent to argue 
this, or that J but to obey his order. My lord cham- 
berlain was very desirous to tell the members why 
those books were not to be taken out of Whitehall; 
but Hotham said. Let me have what your lordship 
would saiy in writing, and I will inform the house of it. 
But Arlington replied, That he dared not consent that 
any books should go out of Whitehali without the 
•kings orders.; nor that they sho(ald inspect any books 
without the kings command :-*— but he believed, that 
if the house addressed the king, they might hate their 

•*■ €rey's Pltf]iam«Dlary Debated, vol VIL p. 834. 
3 
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vengeance on the ministers of lawless pow- 

desire*." ^Tlie commons finding the books were not 

so easily to be come at, ordered Fox, upon his memory, 
to name, to the house, suqh members of the last par- 
liaiiient as he paid money to for secret service.. On 
this Fox observed, " That he was under hard circum- 
stances; either to disobey the house, or to divulge a 
secret by the kings command. I can name so few per* 
sons, thut it will give no satisfaction to the house. I 
named none but what the committee named to me; 
and my memory is. not good enough to repeat it. It 
may be the persons may have an action against me. 
Upon my memory I cannot tell who I paid money to 
for secret service, and who upon other accounts. I 
. humbly pray that 1 may not, be put to answer." — — 
Hiis did not satisfy: but the clerk was ordered to ri&ad 
the names of the members, one by one, in the cata- 
logue ; beginning with the speaker. Under this ne- 
cessity. Fox "named Mr.Seymour, speaker, at the end 
of every session to have received 1500/. as Sir Edward 
Turner had received before him. After this worthy 
leader, he mentioned Sir Charles Wheeler, Sir Jona- 
than Trelawriey, Robert Roberts, Sir Philip Howard, 
Sir Courtenay Poole, and others, to the number of 27 **.*' 
•-^A few of thes^ he said, had the money on account of 
being put out of employment, by reason of some foitns^ 
or of the king's bounty : though it was easy enough to 
tee the true reason of their having ^he allowance. — s— 
The matter still did not rest. — On the 24th of M ^ 
1679, Sir Francis Winnington reported, from the comr 
mittee of secrecy, *' that there was £0000/. per annum 
paid quarterly, by the commissioners of excise, for secr^i 

• • Grc^'f Pftriiaqsentary Debates, voL VIL p. 391. ^"^ Id. p. 388. 
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er^ and claim the liberties they had so 

service, to members, &c. mostly by Mr. Charles Bertie^ 
whereof no account was given to the exchequer but for 
secret service. Bertie was examined, at the committee, 
whether he paid any of the 2O,0O0L to members of par- 
liament ? He answered. That he had a privy seal to pay. 
it without account; and he was not at liberty to tell 
how he disposed of the money, till he had the kings 
command. Next, though Sir Stephen Fox has taken 
a great deal of matter out of my hands ; yet there are 
some more than he has acquainted you with, who have 
received money: viz. to Sir Richard Wiseman; and 
pne Knight, which Wiseman paid, by a false name ; 
each of them 400/. per annum. Mr. Roberts, at one or 
two payments, SOO/. ; and Mr. Price, 400/. Sir John 
Fowd, at twice, had 500/. of Fox. Poole, Talbot, and 
Wheeler, as mentioned before by Fox. Now that I 
have summed up the substance of other evidence from 
payments in Danby's time, there came in tallies of 
20,000/. per annum, for secret service, out of the ex- 
cise. Major Huntington, and Sir John James, paid 
the money. Sometimes the money was paid before 
the quarter day ; and when tallies were struck, papers 
were delivered back. A book of names there was, to 
whom money was paid. And Bertie had an agent, 
who says, that, after the treasurer was impeached, 
about the 24th of December, Bertie came in great 
haste to him for that book, with all letters and acquit- 
tances, and that book has many false names in it. And 
if he saw the book, he could tell what members were 
concerned, and under what head he stands. The book of 
20,000/. was increased by Danby in his time ; for for- 
merly it was not above \%QOOL per annum for pensions. 
Farther, there was paid out of the exchequer, for Mr. 

VOL. v. V 
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wfckedly been ^epriwd x>ii A tihimg ftiticli 

Cfciffi'ns, ^vHi«> 'rfeltvcftied ^ftttftrt a li^ftdted acqtiittane» 
to Beitte. Before die •parllamiefit <Kd sit, there trcre 
greater •srims •paifi than at other tittte». The paper llwr 
CitomttCi^e tooic, &c. tfireritiorffs other -pertons; Sir Jo* 
sfeph 'tredetiterih had S60/. ^J^r ^wiiittm ; and Mr. Piercy 
Gdfrhfg SOOtp^ dmnm. Sit ftoheft HoJt 'had «eireral 
*Trtns to taain^ahi him ifn prison- Sir WaUarn CHasccrtt, 
atfd Sfr iFohh firaoipstdnte, had ^everaJ 'Sums^ htrt h« 
<5onld not cfiscbVier the particrifets. Wiseman, iCiag, 
and Trelawnfey, ofefed to ^^eli itieh pensiidtfs te ifb^ 
<5ommilssroiiers df e^e?^; and did pretend, that-ftiejr 
might have moqey *eforehatid, atid -the •eottittii»srioners 
had a dJseotitit of iS per YirWf*>-^tJpon Ais tfepdit, 
. inany things xvtre said. Hdwcfvcr; "the petretoneife had 
iih^ty to Tspeak for thfetasrelyes. 'Seymowr was ^g^jr 
atiifs havittg been mentioned by Fox j but dcfofted ndt 
his teceivitrg the money. Othfefs tt^de exietineis in "ilhtt 
h^sttnannrtsr tliey ivere afble : tod a few bc9iaved ln^^Mk 
cf&ont^ry. But the house, m the temper it wafc ifc, 
ivould certahily have passed a heavy eensttl« dn them"; 
hiad thfey %idt 1)een suddi6nly dissolved, ita <npder 'to 
Sereeti ©atiby and these WrtJtdhed roiscrestots;-*--— • 
1 'have bfeen thus long on 'this subjecft, m ordarTo** 
the ara of tjorruption amongst vts :«-df ^Wii^tioa, 
Vhidi has, siiice, talked about wen 'at noon-^'; 
t)iddirig d€^ance to hoDfOUr, to virtue, to -the tomtw*- 
laity ; and threatening 'to overturn the Ibuiifiatioiis c<f 
^ree government.. May thfe names of its proje!dtd«* 
and feutots *be cottdenidedi:© eteJital itafamy !*^ - *■ ' fc 
Vill be but justice, %ibVfever, to hear what 4s said'bjr 
waydf apologjr for tbi^*:p^liattient. LdrdBolin^brokfe 
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feared) because merited by thcjse vile op- 

wmie» it ; and from bim U U here reoited. '' When I ^ 

reflect/' says he^ ^' ^n the ^<ir|;iealars here meationedi ^ 
[the voting down the $taQdi|ig army, said projectii^g "^ 
the excliifittOfi of the duke of Ych*^], and a gi^eat |^anjr 
others^ whieh might be Hi^ttoiied tP the honor of this 
parliftmrat ; I <miuot hear it called the pensio^ier pair* 
Uament^ as it were by way of eminence, without a da* 
gree of iadignation;; esped^ly in the age in whipb 
we liire, and by some of those who affect the most to 
beslow upon it this ignominious appelladoa. Peor 
sjons^ iiiideed^ to the amount of sevien or ej^bt tbou« 
S4nd pounds, as I remember, ' W(^e di^cove^ed tp hav^ 
bidea given to aoHie members of die bowM» of eomr 
^ons. B^t tben let it be remembered, likewise th^jt 
tbw expedient of coirupting parliaments began und^f 
^9 admioisti^gtioii of that boisterous, over-beadflg^ 
dang^ottf w.imster, Clifford. Ab long as there re* 
Viained any pr^eaoe to say that the court was i# tb# 
interest of the pec^e, the expedient of bribery wi»s 
neither wanted nor practised. When the court wm 
evidently in another interest, the necessity and the 
practice of bcibing the represeutati^s of the {people 
ocNaimenced. ^onld a parlianse^ of Siritiun act in , 
Dom^^yance with a eomt;, against the «ense and in«* 
iei«st of tlie nations mankind would be ready to pro^ 
nounee very justly, that such a parlinm^t was und^ 
ihe oemipt influenoe of tb^ cour^t. But;, i^ the casf 
now before us, we have a very oomfort^hle eicam]dj^ 
of a ^couit, wicked ^aougb to stand in need <:^ coirupr 
tioa, and to employ it ; and of a parjiame^it virtuous 
en<mgh to resist the iorce qf thi^ e^p<edient : whif^ 
Philip of MacedoU boasted that he employed to invade 
the liberties of other countiies; and wbicjti iiad been 

u3 
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pressors. A standing army was kept vfp 

so often employed by meii of less genius, as well as 
tank, to invade the liberties of their own. AB that 
corruption c6uld do, in this parlrametit, was to main-* 
tftin the appearance of a couft-party, whilst the mea- 
sures* of the court united a country party in opi)ositioit 
to them:. Neither places nor pensions could hinder 
courtier* in this parliament from voting, on many 
signal occasions?, agfeiin^t the court ; nor protect either 
those who drew the king' iA to ill measures> nor those 
-who complied with him in thefm. Nay,' this pensioner 
parliament, if it must still be called so, gave one proof 
of independency, besides that of conttivibg a test, irt 
1075, to purge' their members, 6n oath, from all suspi- 
cion of corrupt influence; which ought to* wipe off 
this stain from the most corrupt. They drove one of 
their paymasters out of court, and idipSeached the 
other in the fullness of his power; even at a time 
when the king was So weak as to make, or so unhappy 
as to bfe forced to make, on account of petfsions pri««- 
vately negotiated from TVance, the cause of the crown 
and the cause of the minister one, land to blend their 

interests together*."-—^ A. Sidney's account' of thi* 

hopeful set of men, whose characters he well knew, 
shafl close the note.-^" Our kings,'* sajrs he, " had not 
wherewithal! to corrupt many, till these' lalst twenty 
years; and the treachery of a few was not enough to 
J)ass ia law. Thd union of many was not easily wrought^ 
and there was nothing to tettipt them to endeavour it^ 
for they could tn^ke little advantage during the sessionr, 
and were to be lost irt the mass of the people, and pre- 
judiced by their own laws as soon as it was ended. 

» Dissertation «n Parties, p. 31. 8vo. Lond. 1739. 
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They could n6t, in a short time, reconcile their variousi 
interests or passions, so as to combine together against 
the public ; and the former kings never went about it. 
We are beholden to Hyde, Clifibrd, and Danby, for all 
that has been done of that kind. They foond a par^ 
liament full of.lewd young men, chosen by a furious 
people in spke to the puutaus, whose severity had 
ilistatted 4hem. The. weakest of all ministers had wit 
^ottgh to understand that such as these might be 
^easily deluded^ corrupted, or bribed. Some were fond 
of their seats in {>arliameBt, and delighted to domineer 
over their neighbours by continuing in them. Others 
preferred the cajolaries of the court before the honor 
of performing their duty to the country that employe4 
.them. Some thought to relieve their ruined fortunes^ 
jgaid were most forward .to give the king a vast revenue, 
ithat frotm thence they mi^bt reeeiv.e pensions. Others 
wece glad of a temporary protection against their cre- 
ditors. . . Many knew not what they did when they anr 
nulled the triennial act.; voted the militia to be in the 
•king;, gave him the excise, customs, and chimneyr 
money ; made the act for corporations, by which the 
greatest part, of the nation was brought under th^ 
power of: the worst men in it; drunk or sober, passed 
the five-mile act, and that, for uniformity in the churclv 
>»This ^mboMeaed the court tp t}iink of making parlia- 
ments to be the instruments of our slavery, whict^ had 
in all ages past he^n the firmest pjllars of our liberty. 
. Theremight have been, perhaps, a possibility of pren 
venting this perpicious. mischief in the constitution of 
our government* . But our brave ancestors could ne- 
ver think , their posterity would degenerate into such 
' baseness, as to sell themselves and their country. But 
.^ow great soever the danger may be, His less than tP 
put all ^n to the hands of one man and his n^inisters^ 
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without law**, and contrary to the declared 

The hszafd of being mined by tbose who must perish 
witkr Qs, is noi so much to be feared as by cHie wbo 
Hwy enricb And strengthen hims^ by our destruction. 
7is better to depend upon those who are under a pos* 
tibility of being again corrupted, than upon one wbq 
^plies himself to corrupt them because he cmnot 
offherwise accomplish bis designs. It were to be wish* 
ed that our secority were more certain ; bnt this being,t 
niMkr God, thct best anchor we have, it deserves 
to be presenred with all care, till one of a more mi^ 
qnf^dtionable itrength be framed by the consent of tt^ 
WtionV 

^ A standing ormy was kept up without law.] Mr. 
Tfenehard, in his excellent '^ Short History of Standing 
Anai^s in England/' after having pointed out many of 
ib€ ^mtn\t\e% of Charles's reign ; observes, ^* that he 
4mM, not have dreamed of all these violations, if |ie hod 
-hm had all army to jtistify them. H^ had thMghts, at 
firfrt, of keeping ^p the parliament army, which waa sch 
teral timed in debate : but chancellor Hyck ]nrevailed 
ttpoh him by this argument, that they were a body of 
Aien that had cut off bis fiithers bead ; that they had 
^et tip and polled down ten several sorts of govern- 
ment; Md that it might be his own turn nest« So 
that, his feats prevailing over bis ambition, he consent- 
ed to di^be^ them; but sdon foimd how vain and 
Abortive a thing arbitrary power would prove without 
im armyi He therefore tried aU ways to get one: and, 
iii^st, be attempted it in Scotland ; and, by means of ' 
tb^ duke of Lauderdale, got an act passed there, where* 
by the kingdom of Scotland wbs obliged to raise 
iOfi€0 foot end d^OOObOfae, at his majesty's Call^ t^ 

* Difooarses on Goyenunent, p. 456. Edit. It6^. 4tOi 
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flense of almost all the parliainents of thi^ 

maisch mto any p9Xi of his dominicms. Much abou^ 
the sani^ im^ he raised guards in England (a tbin^ 
unheard of before in our English constitution); and^ 
by degf^s, i^ncreased them, till they became a formi- 
dably anny : for, first, they were but very few ; but by 
adding^ insqosiblyi more men to a troop or company, 
ajad then moxe troops or companies to a regiment % be- 
fore the second Dutch war, he had multiplied them tq 
near ^,000 mea* He then began that war in oonjuno*- 
tioQ with France; and the parlian^ent gave him twQ 
wUions and a half to maintain it, with paf t of which 
Pdoney he raised 12,000 men, which were called tbp 
Biack-Heath army (appointing marshal Schomberg to 
be their general; and Fitz Gerald, an Irish papist, their 
lieutenant general), and pretended he raised them to at- 
tack Holland; but, instead of using them to that pu^* 
pose, be kept thepi encamped upon Black-Heath, ia;^ 
vering over theqityof London; which p^t both the 
parliament ipind city in such confusion, that the king 
was forced at last to disband them. But there were se* 
veral accident^ contributed to it: first, the ill succesa 
he had in the war with the Dutch, such gallantries 
being not to be attempted but in the highest raptures 
of fortune; next, the never-to-be-forgotten generosity 
pf that great man, general Schomberg, whose mighty 
genius scorned so igpoble an action a^ to put chains 
upon a free people : and, at last of all, the army them- 
fLclves mutiny *d for want of pay; which, added to the 
ill. humours that were then in the nation, made the 
king wUlipg tp disband them* Bqt, at the 9$Wie tim^ 

* It appears, from the Memoirs of SbeffieM, doke of Bacfchigfaam, that 
Umb fint rcginantof tetgwrdf conpiited of |w»thMMiii tar liiindM 
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reign.' — —But Charles, notwithstanding the 

contrary to the articles of peace with the Dutch, he con- 
tinued 10,000 men in the French service, for the most 
part under popish officers, to be seasoned there in 
slavish principles, that they might be ready to execute 
any commands when they were sent over. The par- 
liament never met, but they addressed the king to re- 
cal these forces out of France, and disband them ; and 
several tinges prepared bills to that purpose, which the 
"king always prevented by a prorogation ; but at last 
^as prevailed upon to issue forth a proclamation to r^ 
cal them, yet at the same time supplied them with re- 
cruits, encouraged some to go voluntarily into that ser- 
vice, and pressed, imprisoned, and carried over other^ 
hy main force : besides, he only disbanded the newr 
raised regiments, and not all of them neither; for he 
kept up in England five thousand eight hundred and 
ninety private men, besides officers, which was big 
establishment in 1673. The king having two great 
Resigns to carry on together, viz. popery and arbitraiy 
power, thought this force was not enough to do bis 
business effectually; and therefore cast about how to 
get a new army, and took the most plausible way, 
'which was pretending to enter into a war with France j 
and to that purpose sent Mr. Thyn to Holland, who 
made a strict league with the States : and immediately 
upon it the king called the parliament, who gavie 
1,200,000 pounds to enter into an actual war with 
France, with which money he raised an army of 
between twenty and thirty thousand men within less 
than forty days, and sent part of them to Flanders, 
^t the same time lie continued his forces in France, 
and took a sum of money from that king to assist him 
in making a private peace with HoU^md : sp that^ ii^ 
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many soothing speeches put into his tnouth 

stead of a war with France^ the parliament had givoi 
a great sum to raise an army to enclave themselves. 
But it happened about this time that the popish plot 
broke out, which put the nation in such a ferment 
that there was no. stemming the tide; so that he wa$ 
forced to call the parliament, which met the ^3d of 
October, 1678, who immediately fell upon the popish 
plot and the land army. Besides, there were discoverr 
^d 57 commissions granted to papists to raise men, 
countersigned, J. Williamson [Secretary of State]; 
for which, and saying the king might keep guards if 
he could pay them, he was committed to the Tower, 
-This so enraged the parliament, that they immediately 
proceeded to the disbanding of the army, and passed an 
act that all forces raised since the 29th of September, 
.}j677> sl^ould be disbanded ; and gave the king 693,38S 
pounds to pay off their arrears, which he made use of 
to keep them up, and dissolved the parliament; but 
soon after called another, which pursued the same coun- 
sels, and passed a second act to disband the army; 
gave a new sum for doing it, directed it to be paid into 
the chamber of Londpn, appointed commissioners of 
their own, and passed a vote that the continuance of 
any standing forces in this nation, other than the mili- 
tia, was^ illegal, and a great grievance and vexation to 
the people; so that army was disbanded. .Besides thii, 
they complained of the forces that were in France, and 
addressed the king again to recal them; which had 
some effect, for he sent over no more recruits, but suf- 
fered them to wear out by degrees. The establish- 
ment, upon the dissolution of this army, which was in 
the year 16^8, were 5650 private soldiers, besides offi- 
^er^; From this time he never agreed with hi^ people. 
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by his ministers, valued not parliamenUf 

bat dissolved three porliam^ts foUowiog for eoquiriog 
into the popish plot ; and in the three last years of bU 
teign caUed nolie at all. And, to crown the woirk> Taa* 
gier is demolished, and the garrison brought over and 
placed in the most considerable porta in England; 
tirhich made the establishment, in l68|, 8482 private 
men, besides officers. Tis observable, in this king's 
reign, that there was not one sessions but bis guards 
were attacked, ^and nevar could get the least counter 
nance from parliament: but, to be even with thi^n, the 
court as much discountenanced tbe militia, and never 
would suffer it to be made useful, Tbu#, we 9ee> the 
'king husbanded a few guards so wdl, that, in a small 
number of years, they grew to a formidable army, not> 
withstanding all the endeavours of the parliament to 
the contrary : so difficult it is to prevent tbe growing 
of an evil that does not receive a check in tbe begin* 
ning. He increased, the establishment in Ireland to 
7700 men, officers included: whereas they. never. ex- 
ceeded, in any former reign, (2000, when there was 
snore occasion for them: tbe Irish not long before 
having been entirely reduced by Cromwell, and could 
never have held their heads up again without bis coun- 
tenance. But the truth of it was^ his army wa^ to 
support the Irish, and the fear of the Irish was to sup- 
port bis army*/'— 1 believe this narrative to be 
pretty exact.*-«-^In the Journals we find it resolved, 
Feb. 7, 1673, *^ that tbe continuing any standing forces 
in this nation, other than the militia, is a great griev- 
ance and vexation to the people : and that i( is tbe 
humble petition of this faoiifie, to bts majesty, that be 

• Short Hislory or SlnidiDs Ann j«s,|^85--90,8to. UpL 1739, 
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much more than his &tther, when they any 

will iumiediately caias^ to be disbanded that part 
of them that were raised since the fir»t of Janaarf, 
jfiftS/* Hw majesty hereuf^on promised to reduce 

ibem to a less nambef *. We are told, " this mat* 

ter gradually kd the bouse into an uncoraonon debate 
concerning the kings guards, which had been esta^ 
bhsbed soon after the Restoration ; and these follow^ 
log reasons were giren in for disbanding the horse 
mid foot gttM*(is, commonly called the kings life* 
guard : 

'M. That, according to tfa^ laws of the land, the 
king hath no guards but those called gentlemen pe»* 
tioners and yeomen of the guiird. 

** S. That ever since this parliament, ahbo^ there 
have beeti so many sessions, they nerev settled the life*- 
goard by act of parltaitient ; nay, they have been so 
far from it, that whensoever they have been so much 
as mentioned in the house of comnions, they would 
pever in the least take any favourable notice of them, 
always looking upon them as a number of men anlaw«- 
folly assembled, and in no respect fit to be the least 
cormtenanced by the parliament of England. 

'^ 3. That they are of a vast charge to the king and 
kingdom. 

^4. That they are altogether useless to diis king- 
dom ; a$ doth plainly appear by his majesty's most 
happy and pe^able reign since his blessed restora- 
tion ; there being so much real and mutual love, confi- 
dence, and tru6t, between his majesty and his good 
people, i^hich is daily manifested by his majesty's fre- 

• Jofunml, Feb, ll,lS'!rd. 
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way obstructed his views and designs j sM 

ijuent trusting and exposing his sacred person to his 
people ij'ithosit a gpard. 

**^. That guards, or standing armies, are oolj 
in use where princes govern more hy fear than hy 
love ; as in France, where the government is arbir 
txary. 

'^ 6. That this liferguard is a standing army in disr 
guise ; and that as long as they continue, the roots of 
a standing army will remain amongst us : and therer 
fore it is impossible effectually to deliver this nation 
from a standing army^ till these guards are pulled up 
by the roots. 

'^ 7. That the life-guard is a y^ce of refuge and 'ret 
treat fox papists, and men popishly affected; and a 
school and nursery for men of arbitrary and debauched 
principles, and favourers of the French government; 
as it did too plainly appear ia the case pf Sir John Co- 
ventry. 

" 8. That if the life-guard were disbanded, the king 
would thereby save some hundred thousand pounds 
per annum; which would in a few years enable him to 
pay all his deb.ts without burtbening his good people 
-■with any farther taxes to thai end *.'* 

This zeal, against guards and standing armies, wil), 
I doubt not, appear very strange to many readers, who 
have been long used to $ee and talk of them with great 
indifferency and unconcern : but we sS^ to remember, 
that the army of Charles was kept up without law, and 
filled the minds of men with the most dismal appreheq- 
ftions. Our army, since the Revolution, has, from ye^ 

' Torbuek'» Parliameatary Debates, wo\. I. p. 63» 
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to year^ bieen kept tip by parliamentary authority ; and 
afforded tery fine provision for numberless gentlemen, 
.who> otherwise, would have been in a starving condi~ 
tion. No wonder then we hear it not said of thcsey 
as it was said of those, by the parliament-men of that 

time, " There go our masters*." ^These standing 

guards, in time of peace, all the great lawyers of Eng-^ 
land declared to be illegal from the first; and such a 
force upon the nation as the law abhors. I'he lord 
chiff justice Vaughan had the honesty and courage to 
tell my lord Macclesfield so, though he then commanded 
and wa3 at the head of them. My lord very honour- 
ably remembered this, as an instance of that great man's 

integrity. But the gtiards became more formida-- 

ble afterwards, when an undertaker offered, with a 
thousand of their horse, of which they had always 
more, to go and conquer the city of London, in a con- 
temptuous manner; and when, with their detach- 
ments, and filling up again with new men, they could 
at any time form an army. They had likewise their 
nursery of Tangier within call ; and, when they saw 

their time, it came over V* ^^Mr. Johnson has not 

heightened the apprehensions men, at this time, had 
of these guards or forces. For we find Mr. Russel, m 
the house of commons, saying, " Without betraying 
ou^ trust, we must vote these standing forces a griev- 
ance. There are still designs, about the king, to ruin 
religion and property. Public business is the least of 
their concern. A few upstart people, making hay 
whilst the suti shines, set up an army to establish their 
interest: and he would have care taken, for the future, 
that no army be raised for a cabal-interest. It was 
said the last session, by a gentleman, that the war was 

* Jobnson's VTorks, p. 312. > Id, UiM. 
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SMbde mthfer £cMr iim uimj, than the «rmf for tbeirar. 
Tlu$ govermBeaty with a ^Uadiag aroiy^ caa never 
be safe: weGaaiiot}>e tecufe in this bojiae; aad MNoe 
of us may have our heada taJkaa ofF^/' — ^•^ir Robert 
Aikyne, speakiitg of lord Kussers ace«iaiMlioB, la hia 
indiotHient, of <x>Rflpirii]g to seize and destroy the 
king^s guaixk^ says^ " The guards; what gimrds.^ 
What or whpm does the law nnderstaQd or allow ta be 
the kings gimrds for the preseriratioQ of his peraan i 
Whoai shall the court that tried this nohle lord, wlioffli 
shall the jadges of the law that were then presfmt, ^ad 
VLfom their oaths, whom shall they judge or legaUy 
w4erstand by these guards? Tbey never read of 
them in all their law-hooks« There is not any. statute- 
kw tluit makes the letisi mmniion of any guards* The 
laMT iof EcgLand tabes no notice of any such guasda; 
and dacfefoce the uidicttnent m uoeertaiQ and void. 
The king is guarded 1^ die apecial proteciiim of Ah- 
mighty God, by whooft he reigoSj and whose fict^ 
gecent he is. He has an iairisibk guard; a guand af 
gknriws angels. 

*< UToB egcut tfatm JMwtis, nee arcii ; 

fCredeJ pliaretra* 

" The kiijg is guarded by the love of his subjects; the 
next under God, and the surest guard. He is guarded 
by the law, and qourts of justice* The militia and 
the trained bands are his legal guard, and the whole 
kingdoiifs guard. The very judges that tried this no- 
ble lord were the kings guards, and tjje kingdoms 
guards, aud this lord Russeis guard agaipst all errone- 
ous and imperfect indictments, from all false evidence 
and proof, from all strains of wit and oratory misap- 
plied and abused by counsel. What other guards ara 

* Carey's Debates, v«l. 11. p, 99Sw 
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diere f We know of no law for more. King Hemy 
. tbe Seveath of this kingdom (ea faistoiy telk nks) .wim 
the first that set up the IimhI of pensiDoersc sinoe ihifi, 
the jneomea of the guard; flEBoe tJiem^ certain ariadd 
bancb, icoBmnoiiIy now-iirdays caUed (fiftf^- d^e f vench 
mode) the kiags life-guard^ ride ahoMd;^ and appearing 
with naked .sworcte, to the lieriKir^df the mtkni. 9ai 
where is ithe lawf where is Ae autkfiri4>y for f^em'^i** 
** Tfaas talked aome of >oxir t&tfaecs, who bad bieeA 
witness to the mischiefs perpetsiubed b^ Bteraeftary^ 

idlegalbands. Let us now hear ^wixat was said im daf 

fence of the keeping up standing forces. ^* Oir <mmf 
in England/' said lonl Mnlgrave, in answer to IqjA 
H&U&x*s character of a tDinunec^ ^' ai^oaeDded as it iB^ 
and well -disciplined as ift oAght ito htj as ibtat an tsaistr 
anoe to the posse^camiiaim^ and m general, in effiaot, 
does but obey a GonstEdxle. Upon idois ground I^daie 
conclude, that a competent foxoe, in defence of ilja^ 
kings person and prerogative, 19 as necessarya ^uppoit 
of the government as the law-courts <are in WestmisH 
0ter-*hall : but who can help it if dose trimmers eyesasc 
so dazzled with the glittering of a little army Qn£ul> 
ney^heath, and his ears so stunned with trumpets and 
kettledrums, thatheihas^quite forgotten the oppoaitioK 
that 'has been raade, these last fifty years, to the uuk 
doubted right of the crown ; and, ^consequently, to the 
peace of the nation? Let him but think well of the 
&ctiott8' and republican principles among ;u8, >and of tfaf 
tmparaUeled bdldness our iiation alw/ays shews in the 
worst ^desighs as well as the best; and my good opi^ 
-nion of our trimmer grves me •almostian assurance, Jtboct 
he will conclude, ten thousand soldiers are ^now ^asjuer 
«a«ary to the (kings safety, >and Ibe peoples/qui^, as 

* fki&mfi^i^MA^Inmfll^ii^mBnemaf^^U^^ 1689. 
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ever the band of pensioners and jeomeii of the gaard 
%ere heretofore. And I am confident, that he will be- 
lieve that, as in times of great oppression and injus- 
tice,' it would not be indecent for the house of com- 
mons to desire moderate laws for their future preserva-^ 
tion against it; and that they ought npt for that to be 
suspected of rebellion : ' so when the balance is too 
much on the other side, and kings only are in danger^ 
it is sure at least as fitting, and as reasonable, for them 
to increase their guards and strength, which ought not 
to breed the least suspicion in their subjects V An 
admirable sort of reasoning this, truly ! to see chains 
forging for us, and yet to be without suspicion of the 
forgers intending to manacle and insiave us! But the 
writer had a command in the army ; was a prerogative 
man; and devoted to the meastires, the infamous mea- 
sures, of his master.-^^The danger from these men is 
well described by mariy^^political writers. Among 
these, Mr. Gordon observes, ^* that no government cad 
subsist but by force; and wherever that force lies, there 
it is that government is or soon will be.- Free states 
therefore," adds he, " have preserved' themselves, and 
their liberties, by arming all their people; because all 
the people are interested in preserving those liberties : 
by drawing out numbers of them thus armed, to serve 
their country occasionally; and by dissolving them 
(when that occasion was over) into the mass of the 
people again : by often changing the chief officers ; or, 
if they continued the same, by letting their cbnunis* 
sions be temporary, and always subject to the controul 
of the supream power, often to that of other co-ordi- 
nate power, as the Dutch generals are to the deputies; 
It is indeed but rare, that states, who have not takea 

* Buckipgham's Works, vol, II. p. 37, 
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i& evident from many of his answers to 
them ; his violating *' their privileges ; and, 

such precaution, have not lost their liberties: their 
generals have set up for themselves ; and turned tlie 
arms put into their hands against their masters. This 
did Marigs, Sylla, Coesar, iDionysius, Agathocles^ 
Charles Martel, Oliver Cromwell, and many others. 
And. this they all did by the same means: it is still fre- 
quently done in the Eastern monarchies ; and by the 
same means all the Christian princes of Europe, who 
were arbitrary, became so. • For as the experience of 
all ages shews us, that all mens views are to attain do- 
minion and riches ; it is ridiculous to hope that they 
will not use the means in their power to attain them, 
and madness to trust them with those means. They 
will never want pretences, either from their own safety 
or the public good, to justify the measures which have 
succeeded : and they know well, that the success will 
always justify itself; that great numbers will be found 
to sanctify their power ; most of the rest will submit to 
it, and in time will think it just and necessary; per* 
haps, at last, believe it to be obtained miraculously, 
and to have been the immediate act of heaven*." 

*® His answers— his violating pi ^vileges — and disuse 
of parliaments.] Nothing is more common than for 
princes to speak fair in the beginning. Like lovers, iu 
the honey-moon, they caress their people, and are ca- 
ressed by them : but having once gratified their desires, 
or finding themselves unable by their cajolings to ac- 
complish the views they entertained ; they grow cool, 
and at length have a loathing. At the conclusion of 
his first parliament, Charles was taught to say , 

■ Gordon's DiscourBei on Tacitus^ vol. IV. p. 342. 
VOL. V. X 
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when they were found to be altogether in- 
tractable, his laying them wholly aside. 

" When God brought me hither, I brought with me 
an extraordinaiy affection and esteem for parliaments. 
I need not tell you how much it is improved by your 
carriage towards me : you have out-done all the good 
and obliging acts of your predecessors towards the 
crown ; and therefore you cannot but believe my heart 

is exceedingly enlarged with the acknowledgment. 

I deal truly with you : I shall not propose any one 
rule to myself, in my actions and counsels, than this ; 
What is a parliament like to think of this action, and 
this counsel ? And it shall be want of understanding 
in me, if it will not bear that test." — These were fine 
words, it must be confessed : but his af(er-actions were 
no way correspondent to them. Being offended that 
the bill passed by his father for triennial parliaments, 
was not repealed by his second and most loyal pension- 
ed parliament ; merely, I suppose^ through their igno- 
rance or inadvertency ; he told them plainly, *' that he 
always expected they would, and even admired they 
had not consicjered the wonderful clauses in that bill| 
which passed in a time very uncareful for tl^e dignity oiF 
the crown or security of the people., I pray, Mr. 
Speaker, and you gentlemen of the house of commons, 
give that triennial bill once a reading in your house; 
and then, in God's name, do what you think fit for 
me and yourselves, and the whole kingdom. I need 
not tell you how much I love parliaments : never king 
was so much beholden to parliaments as I have been ; 
nor do I think the crown can ever be happy without 
frequent parliaments: but assure yourselves, if I did 
think otherwise, I would Qevet suffer a parliament to 
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After this, we are not to wonder at any 

come together by the means prescribed by that bill." — 
This produced the effect intended : and the parliament 
put it in his majesty's power to render them immortal, 
to the great emolument of the public. For along time 
things went on very lovingly between the king and his 
two houses: but when his majesty was full of con- 
fidence that he might do as he list, and in consequence 
thereof took steps apparently contrary to the religion 
and interest of his country ; this very parliament was 
alarmed, and began to talk and act in a manner quite 
unusual. This alarmed the king: and therefore, upon 
their advising him, in an address, in May, 1677^ to 
enter into a league, offensive and defensive, with the 
States Genera], against the French, for the preserva- 
tion of the Spanish Netherlands, and to make other 
alliances as his majesty should think fit to that end : 
upon this advitie, Charles having sent for the commons 

to the banquetting-house in Whitehall, said, 

" Gentlemen, could I have been silent, I would rather 
have chosen to be so, than to call to mind things so 
«i£fit for you to meddle with as are contained in some 
parts of your last address, wherein you have entriench- 
ed upon so undoubted a right of the crown, that, I am 
confident, it will appear in no age (when the sword 
was not drawn) that the prerogative of making peace 
and war hath been so dangerously invaded. You do 
not content yourselves with desiring me to enter into 
fuch leagues as may be for the safety of the kingdom ; 
but you tell me what sort of leagues they must be, and 
with whom : and, as your address is worded, it is more 
liable to be understood to be by your leave, than at 
your request, that I should make such other alliaoces, 
as I please, with other of the confederates. Should I 

x2 
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thing which happened* A prince, capable, 

suffer this fundamental power of making war and peace 
to be so far invaded (though but once) as to have the 
manner and circumstances of leagues prescribed to me 
by parliament ; 'tis plain^ that no prince or state would 
any longer believe that the sovereignty of England 
rests in the crowns nor could I think myself to signify 
^ny more to foreign princes, than the empty sound of 
^ king. Wherefore you may rest assured, that no con- 
dition shall make me depart from them, or lessen so 
essential a part of the monarchy : and I am willing to 
believe so well of the house of commons, that, lam 
confident, these ill consequences are not intended by 

you."^ ^ — On his rejecting the militia bill, Nov. SO, 

1678, which had passed both houses, Charles alleged, 
*' that it w^ to put the militia out of his power ; 
which thing he would not do, no not for one hour: 
but if the commons would assist him with money for 
that purpose, he would take care to raise such a part 
of the militia, as should secure the peace of the govern- 
ment and his own perspn *." ^Thus did his majesty 

talk to his parliament, like Solomon, and the son of 
Solomon, his immediate predecessors, concerning hift 
flights and his prerogatives ; notwithstanding, if he 
came honestly by them, and could legally and effectu^ 
ally exert them, it must have been by the consent and 
aid of those very persons, or, more properly, the col- 
lective body of his people. In January, 1680, 

N. S. ^''j^reat endeavours were used to procure a 

multitude of hands to petitions, which were framing 
in London, Westminster, and several counties, to be 
presented tp the king, , for the sitting of the parliament 

• Echard, vol. III. p. 481 j and Grey»t Debates, v^>U VI, p. 30Q. 
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of breaking through the constitution, and 

on the 26th of January, according to the last proroga- 
tion : which manner of petitioning being accounted 
unwarrantable and tumultuous; his majesty was 
pleased, in council, to order the lord mayor and court 
of aldermen to take care, in their several stations, of 
his majesty's honor, and the peace and safety of the 
city ; and not to suffer such persons that should sign 
such petitions, or go about to procure hands to them; 
to go unpunished : but that they should proceed against 
them, or cause them to be brought before the council-^ 
board, to be punished ; according to a resolution of all 
the judges of England, Secundo Jacobu Two daysl 
after, his majesty was further pleased to issue out hig 
royal proclamation, containing that, Whereas he hath 
been inform'dthat divers evil-disposed persons endeav* 
our in several parts of this kingdom to frame petitions 
to his majesty, for specious ends and purposes relating 
to the public, and thereupon to collect and procure to 
the same the hands and subscriptions of multitudes of 
his majesty's subjects ; which proceedings being con^ 
trary to the common and known laws of this land, and 
tending to promote discontents among the people, and 
to raise sedition and rebellion: his majesty dodi there- 
fore strictly charge and command all and every of his 
loving subjects, of what rank or degree soever, that 
they presume not to agitate or promote any such siib- 
dcriptions, nor in any ways join in any petition of that 
manner to be preferred to his majesty, upon peril o£ 
the utmost rigour of the law that may be inflicted for 

the same. At the saro^ instant his majesty issued 

out another proclamation, deciding his resolution to 
prorogue the parliament from the £6th day of Janu- 
ary to the lUh of November. Notwithstanding tht 
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m reason at least he ought to have donej 

lu soon as they were assembled, notwithstanding what 
the court Jawyers had asserted in the prodamations, 
and his majesty himself in discourse had uttered ; we 
find it resolved^ nem. con, " That it is, and ever hath 
been, the undoubted right of the subjects of England 
to petition the king for the caUingand sitting of par- 
liaments, and redressing of grievances. That to tra- 
duce such petitioning as a violation of duty, and to 
represent it to his majesty as tumultuous and seditious, 
is to betray the liberty of the subject; and contributes 
to the design of subverting the antient legal-constitur 
tion of this kingdom, and introducing arbitrary power. 
And it was ordered to appoint a committee, to enquire 
of all such persons as have offended against these rights 
of the subjjBct *." This was a noble declaration of the 
law ; a spirited vindication of liberty, attempted to be 
trod under-foot by men most infamous. May we never 

want representatives so uncorrupt, so intrepid ! 

And as Charles talked thus insolently of and to his 
parliaments; so he scrupled not, by his actions, to 

shew his disregard to their privileges. " Sir John 

Coventry,'' says Burnet, ^^made a gross reflexion on 
the kings amours. He was one of those who struggled 
n(iiich agai nst the giving money. The common method 
is: after those who oppose such bills fail in the main 
vote; the next thing they endeavour is, to lay the 
money on funds that will be unacceptable, and will 
prove deficient. So these men proposed the laying a tax 
on the play-houses, which, in so dissolute a time, were 

become nests of prostitution. This was opposed by 

the court. It was said, the players were .the kings 

* Journal, Oct 87, 1680. • 
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Gould not but be supposed to CTitettain 

servants^ and a part of his pleasures. Coventry asked. 
Whether did the kings pleasure lie, among the men or 
the women that acted ?^ This was carried, with great 
indignation, to the court. It was said, that this was 
the first time that the king was personally reflected on : 
if it was passed over, more of the same kind would fol- 
low ; and it would grow a fashion to talk so : it was 
therefore fit to take such severe notice of this, that 
nobody should dare to talk at that rate for the future. 
The duke of York told me, he said all he could to the 
king to divert him from the resolution he took ; which 
was, to send some of the guards and watch in the streets 
where Sir John lodged, and leave a mark upon him. 
Sands and Obrian, and some others, went thither: 
and as Coventry was going home, they drew about 
him. He stood up to the wall, and snatched the flam** 
beau out of his servants hands : and with that in the 
one hand, and his sword in the other, he defended 
himself so well, that he got more credit by it than by 
all the actions of his life. He wounded some of them^ 
but was soon disarmed : and then they cut his nose to 
the bone, to teach him to remember what respect he 
owed to the king : and so they left him, and ^ent 
bs^ck to the duke of Monmouihs, where Obrians arin 
was dressed. That matter was executed by orders 

from the duke of Monmouth. Coventry had his 

nose so well needled up, that the scar was scarce to be 
discerned. This put the house of commons in a furious 
uproar. They passed a bill of banishment against the 
actors of it ; and put a clause in it, that it should not 
be in the kings power to pardon them. This gave 
great advantages to all those that opposed the court: 
and was often remembered, and much improved, by all 
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views vwy unfavourable to their welfare 

the angiy men of this time''." — ^The house, indeed^ 
seems to have been in a furious uproar ; as it had good 
leason to be. For on hearing Sir Thomas Clarges' ac^ 
count iM^d narrative of the matter^ '* the whole house 
unanimously resenting this fact, not only as an high 
breach of privilege, but an attempt of dangerous con- 
sequence to the king^ his laws, and government, and 
destructive to the very essence and constitution of par- 
liaments, and in itself a very vile and horrid act; 
which did look to be no less than a contrivance of 
some wicked persons, that were enemies to the king 
and peace of his kingdom.' After debate whereof, it 

was resolved, that a bill be brought in, &c *." ^It 

is very remarkable, that, in the debates on this a£fair, 
Sir Edmund Wyndham, knight marshal^ ^^ desired to 
know whether they would proceed in it here, now it 
was prosecuted at law ; and how far their proceedings 
might hinder the legal prosecution ^. And the eaii of 
Ancram said, be knew not how they could inflict 

greater vengeance than the law can inflict. If any 

of the^e be hanged by law," said he, ''you have justice 

sufficient." But these miserables were not attended 

to ;-^tbey deserved not to be attended to. Sir Robert 
Howard, in reply, said, '' He that likes this fact, would 
do it: he that extenuates it, would be perswaded to do 

\U With what boldness can any man speak here, 

that must be pulled by the ears at night for what he 
says i The people say, in the country, that unless you 
•right yourselves in this business, your money is not 

* Burnet, toI. I. p. 269. ^ Journal, Jan. 10, 1670. * It appears 

by the Journal, *' that the examinations of witnesses were taken, and 
returned into the sessions, in order to the tryal of such persons ;oil^ 
as w«re ia tfoito^." 
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and happiness. And so, indeed, it happened. 

given, but taken away." " It is the way," said Mr. 

Jones, " to make your money to come in the better, 
to punish this horrid un-English act, when there is a 
sense in the minds of the people of this horrid abuse; 
that, by privilege of parliament being broken, the 

people are wounded. Hi» soul trembles at the sad 

consequences. It is a greater thing than he has ever 

seen here.— —It concerns the person, justice, and honor 
of the king, council, and house of commons.— —-Great 
sums have been given, and great sums must be given : 

there are many male-contents. Every ill-humour goes 

to the place burt.-^ The people say, that the hou^e has 

met these several years for nothing but to give money; 
and raising money to that high degree as we have done, 

they may be displeased. Moves, that by this act 

f:hey may right themselves. By this precedent upon 
some of the guards, would have the world know you 

are in earnest *." In the course of these debates, 

it is remarkable that the king is never mentioned in 
terms of disrespect, nor is it hinted that he was acces- 
sary to the fact. Not but that the occasion of the 
barbarity was well enough known in the house; as ap- 
pears from a motion made for a bill to be brought in, 
to punish any man that should speak any reflective 
thing on the king ^. But his majesty was yet held in 
admiration, notwithstanding his guilt in this affair, and 
the violation of the privilege of parliament. Such a 
charm has majesty ! So little are subjects apt to com- 
plain of their sovereigns ! ^To go on. — ^Tbe bouse of 

commons, that met March 6,, 1678, having chosen Mr. 
Seymour £ox their speaker, his majesty thought fit to 

^6iey>«Debate8,yo].I.p.333. » Id. p. 34^. 
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•* For, after the dissolution of his last 

discbarge the choice^ and commanded them to make 
another. This was thought unprecedented, and ayioia- 
tion of their privileges. The house^ however, desired 
some time to consider of it. This bis majesty granted : 
but,^ upon their representing ^' that it was the un- 
doubted right of the commons to have the free election 
of one of their members to be their speaker^ and to per-^ 
form the service of the house ;" — the king answered, 
*^ All this is but loss of time; and, therefore, I com- 
mand you to go back to your bouse, and do as I have 
directol you *."~— — It may be supposed, such an an- 
swer was not very acceptable. Many members re- 
marked severely on it. Among others, Mn Williams 
said, — ^^ This is no loss of time ; but will be a loss of 
right, if you insist not on your privileges. And plain- 
ly, if the right be with us, shall we sit still, and let it 
be invaded i and you, in parliament, give away the 
right of parliament** ?*' However, on another repre- 
sentation, to which an answer was promised by the 
king, though never given ; the house, after a proroga^- 
tion, fearing a dissolution, submitted to his majesty's 
pleasure. Thus rights were given up, and breach of 
|>rivilege' submitted to; even by a parliament that 
wanted not spirit and resolution. — Such were the 
times ! — ^The breach of privilege, by the king, in the 
ease of Mr. Montague, was still more flagraut. This^ 
gentleman bad been ambassador in France, and nego- 
tiated his majesty's pension at that court. Being 
returned from thence, and on ill terms with the trea- 
surer Danby, from whom, by his majesty's command, 
lie had received orders and directions in that infamous 

• Grey's Debates, vol. VI. p. 425. » Id. pw 428. 
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parliament, nothing was heard of but the 

affair ; it was resolved to seize his papers^ though a 
member of parliameat, lest he should declare and prove 
what it was thought necessary to conceal ^. But some 
caution was required in so delicate an affiair. Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer therefore acquainted the 
house, '' that he was comn^anded by his m«ajesty to 
inform the house, that his majesty having received 
information, that his late ambassador in France^ Mr. 
Montague, a member of this house, had held several 
private conferences with the popes nuntio there, with- 
out, any directions or instructions from his majesty ; 
his mcyesty, to the end that he might know the truth 
of that matter^ bad given orders for the seizing Mr, 
Montagues papers V This message, as it was na- 
tural, produced many keen, sensible observations.--^—— 
" Montague,'' said Mr. Powle, " is a member of par- 
liament: and it is an old rule, that, in treason, no 
private man, nor members person, can/be seized, before 
the accusation be given in upon oath: if not, any 
member may be taken from parliament. V would 
know, whether any legal inforpiation has been given 
against your member. This was a fatal case in the last 
kings time, of seizing members and their papers, I 
hope nevicr to see the like again. If a great minister 
has a quarrel against a gentleman, and one go and tell 
the king a story of him to his prejudice, and his 
papers thereupon must be seized ; I know not whither 
that will go. In the first place, I would be instructed 
by Ernly, who brought the message from the king, &c. 
whether there be any legal information against your 
member? and, if there be not, then you may consider 

'See note 23. ^ JounuU, 19Dec.1678. 
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most arbitrary and unjust proceedings J 

tvhat to do." Colonel Birch, in the debate, de- 
clared, " that be bad always taken it for granted, that 
no members papers can be seized. I know not what 
haste they are in, in this matter, -nor where it will end. 
Forty more members papers may be seized, at this rate, 
and the house garbled ; and then the game is up. You 
have information from Ernly of the thing, &c. and you 
may have as good information as this against another 

member.** Sir William Coventry " was loath to 

have his papers seized, though but for matter of repu- 
tation. 1 had rather," added he, *' have my shirt than 

my papers taken ftx)m me." All that was said in 

defence of the action was by Ernly, chancellor of the 
exchequer; who alleged " that in all these cases there 
are waiTants of the same nature*." But this being no 
way satisfactory, it was rfesolved, *'that the house 
cannot make any judgmetit, either in relation to their 
member, or the privilege of the house, which may be 
in a grdat measure invaded, unless his majesty will be 
graciously pleased to let this house know, whether the 
information against Mr. Montague was given upon 
bath ; and^of what nature the offence is, that is thus 
dbmplained of**." This spirited and just resolution 
secured Montague's papers, who selected from them 
those he had received from Danby by his majesty's 
command; which terminated in the downfall of that 

prime minister. Thus the wise were caught in 

tJieir own craftiness.— Froni this time his majesty 

and his parliaments had no manner of agreement. The 
two last he was particularly dissatisfied with ; and re* 



•Grey's Pebates, toI. VI. p. 337— 344, ^Journal, 19 Dec. 

1671, 
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proached, very severely, in a " declaration to all his 
loving subjects, touching the causes and reasons thiat 

moved him to dissolve the two last parliaments V 

The first of these, he says, made him very unsuit- " 
able returns for his gracious expressions and inten- 
tions. " He had addresses in the nature of remdn- 
ttr^aces rather than of answers : arbitrary orders for 
taking his subjects into custody, for matters that had 
no relation to {>rivileges of parliament : strange illegal 
votes, declaring divers' eminent persons to be enemies 
to the kftig and kingdom, without any order or process 
of law> any hearing of their defence, or any proof so 

much as offered against them/'- He then mentions 

their votes against those who should lend money on 
any branches of the revenue, or buy any tally of anti- 
cipation upon any part of it: as also their resolution 
of the grievousness and danger of executing the penal 
laws on pix)testant disstenters at that time ; as some of 
the unwarrantable proceedings of that house of com- 
mons, which were the occasion of his parting with that 
parliament. — " Which we had no sooner dissolved,^ 
continues the writer of the declaration, '* but we 
caused another to be forthwith assembled at Oxford ; 
at the opening of which, we thought it necessary to 
give them warning of the errors of the former, in hope6 
to have prevented the like miscarriages; and we re- 
quired of them to make the laws of the Idnd their rule, 
as we did, arid do, resolve they shall be ours. We 
ftuther added, that what we had formerly and so often 
declared, concerning the succession, we could not de- 
part from: but, to remove all reasonable fears that 
hiight arise from a possibility of a popish successor's 
poming to the crown, if means could be found, that, in 

* London, by the Iting^s printers, fol. 1681. 
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such a case, the administration of the government 
might remain in protestant hands, we were ready to 
hearken to any expedient, by which the rehgion estab- 
lished might be preserved, and the monarchy not de- 
stroyed. But, contrary to our offers and expectation, 
we saw that no expedient would be entertained but 
that of a total exclusion, which we had so often de- 
clared was a point that, in our royal judgment, so 
nearly concerned us, both in honor, justice, and con- 
science, that we could never consent to it. In short, 
we cannot, after the sad experience we have htid of the 
late civil wars, that murdered our father of blessed me- 
mory, and ruined the monarchy, consent to a law that 
shall establish another most unnatural war, or at least 
make it necessary to maintain a standing force for the 
preserving the government and the peace of the king- 
^ dom. And we have reason to believe, by what passed 
in the last parliament at Westminster, that if we could 
have been brought to give our consent to a bill of 
exclusion, the intent was not to rest there, but to pass 
further, and to attempt some other great and impor- 
tant changes even in present.*' ^The votes of the 

commons at Oxford, with relation to the trial of Fitz- 
Harris, are herein also said to have been the greatest 
violation of the constitution of parliaments, and an 
inducement to put. an end to that parliament itself. 
— " But notwithstanding all this,'* says the writer, 
^* let not the restless malice of ill men, who are labour- 
ing to poyson our people, some out of fondness of 
their old beloved commonwealth principles, and some 
out of anger at their being disappointed in the par- 
ticular designs they had for the accomplishment of 
their own ambition and greatness, perswade any of our 
good subjects that we intend to lay aside the use of 
parliaments: for we do still declare, that no irre^ulari- 
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ties in parliaments ^hall ever n^ake us out of love with 
parliaments^ which we look upon as the best method 
for healing the distempers of the kingdop, and the 
only means to preserve . the monarchy in that due 
credit, and rpspect which it ought to have both at 
home and abroad. And for this cause we are resolved, 
by the blessing of God, to have frequent parliaments ; 
and, both in and out of parliament, to use o\ir,utniost 
endeavours to extirpate popery, and to redress all the 
grievances of our good subjects ;. and in all things, to 
govern according to the laws of the kingdom." — This 
declaration is dated Whitehall, Apr. 8, 1681^ and. was 
ordered by his majesty, in . council, on the motion of 
Archbishop Sancroft, to be read in aU churches and 

chapels throughout the kingdom. :— Charles, we 

are to observe, after having, in twenty-six months, 
dissolved four parliaments, never called another, not- 
withstanding the solemn promise contained in this 
deplaration. Such was the honour and probity of the 

man ! — such his love of parliaments ! -The following 

passage, from Burnet, will be no improper supplement 

to this note. " To prevent all trouble from the 

lords, the king was advised," says he, '* to go and be 

present at all their debates. At first, the king sat 

decently on the throne, tho' even that was a great 
restraint on the freedom of debate; which had some 
effect for a while : tho' afterwards many of the lords 
.seemed to speak, with the more boldness; because, 
they said, one heard it to whom they had no other 
access but in that place: and they took the more li- 
berty, because what they had said could not be, re- 
peated wrong. The king, who was often weary of 
^ime, and did not know how to get round the day, 
liked the going to the house as a pleasant diversion. 
po he went constantly. And he quickly left the 

tOL. V. Y 
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throirfc; irtd Itootl by the fire ; which drti# a brdttd 
t febtjut him, thatbipoke all the decency of that hoiwet 

for before that tibie evi^ry IdW sitregulariy In hi* 
^Ikcerz but the kings coming broke the order of th^t 
fitting as be^atne senators. The king^ going thithet* 
Ixad a ihneh worse effect : fbr be became a commoti 
toUrcitor, Mi only in publii; aifairs, btit ev^n in private 
ittatters oF justice. He would>-in a very li trie time, 
have gone found ithe house, and spoke to every man 
he t'Bibiight worth speaking to. And he was apt to dl* 
that upon the solicitatrdn of any of the ladies in favour; 
br of any diat had credit with them. He knew well 
bh whom he could prevail : so being oVktcj i'tr a matter 
bf justice, defeired to speak to the eari of £ssl6^ and Ihe 
lotd Hollis; he said, they were stift" Artd fi^\\eh toen^ 
but ivhbu he teas next desired io solicit t*ro tithters, ft* 
thdertook to do it ; iiijd said, They are men of tio con^^ 
'tci^nbie, so I will take the government of their cott- 
tscienc^ itato rty own hands. Yet when any of th* 
lords tolA him, plainly, that they could not vote *s hk 
idesired ; he se^toied to take it well from thietli. WhfUt 
the act against conventicles was debated in that bou^e> 
WiiVins ai-gUed long against it. Hie king wars mtxHik 
for fefaving it pass ; not that he intended to execute it, 
Wt he w'as glad to have that body of fnen at merey; 
and to folrcfe them to concur in the design fora genewd 
teteiWdoti. H^ spoke to Wilkins ndt to oppo^. itfe 
toVwei'ed, be thou^t it ah ill thlbg both iiii fcon- 
Icteiic6 and policy; thereforei both a^ hte was an 
EngVislKman and a bishop, be was bound to 6^pose it« 
The %iitig then desired bitA i^ot to cottie tb the hon^ 
^lii)e i'tdet)€!tid€d. He dkid, By the law and co'nittttf- 
lion of England, skd by his ndajesty^ favpur; hre had it 
yight to d^ate iai vote: atid he Wos nei)!ber afraid 
nor ashamed to bwn his opinion in tliat matiiei', ahd. ti 
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severe .and cruel proiectttiolis/ Charte»^^ 

act parsuant to it. So he went ^n : and the king vras 
Hot offended with hb fieedom. But though he bor^ 
With such a frank refusing to comply with his desire f 
yety if ally had made him such general answer^ as led 
him t» bdieye they intended to be cbmpliaat, and had 
not in all things done as heexpected, he called that a 
juggling with him ; and he was apt to speak hardly oi 
them/ on that acebunt \" 

^* Chafet^s were given up-nor declared ibrfeited.] 
it appears, fix>m his majesty's declaraitien^ iheutioaed 
an the preceding note, that he was extremely angry 
with the trakisactions of the miemb^s o£ the house ^ 
eommouB: ami it way well b^e supposed^ that he wm 
inot destitute xi^ tfacmghts of revenge. But as di^ taiif 
of ILondoii was averse to his measures ; it was oeef9f 
^ary, by some liysaqs or other, tx» deprivie them, of Ait 
power cf tj^warting his designs. What gavis hiitai 
coufagj^ «o.exiecjCl«e iiis ia4}ehiions> was> the Auxn oi 
fiifekrs >ia the sia^ioii, evidencsed by addresses full if( 
compiimei^es to the kkig and hik bfothier '. with taHjtf 
ranctts of ftandiBg byithe sucoessiQii : jaud^atlhe ^scae 
time, F^vHiDg and biaoiiQig diose wbo had apted Aonr 
^rary titeer^untci- So that >hi8 buajj^jty heeame, toti^t 
mddi&hf |)i0ptt)djr ; >and tbe^gm^t h»de» /Of loippbsiiio^ 
an didgva^.'^^^'p^H^'Hie apnost bousideraUe f^tt jtf idUli 
il^ility, {^isiic^s, gentry, and «te|^ of ibhe cbuiMfcy 
«Eyf £6«eic>« the assiK^s^ i^ Jdy ifi^ 1661^ wMmsss^ 
tii^ fei|igiu ^e JMlowdi^ veiMB : ** la a. time whM$jbgr 
wicked' ^tb wad conspiracies^ anniasoliMrohtoal iptim' 
cipl49^ iM^^ddicttitted^ taiight^ liie papists^ islid.<>theni 
iiiAuenced %y.#ieinj^ in c<Mia^atibles and pii)^a«e meatp 

t2 
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were given up to pleasure the court, or else 

ipgs : when, by libels and seditious pamphlets, en- 
deavours, are made to poison your subjects, defa^le 
your government, to the endangering your majesty's 
person, with the disturbance of the peace of the king* 
dom: when, under pretence of liberty of conscieppe, 
the Chui:ch of England, our mother (in doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and worship, the best and nearest to the primi- 
tive institution), is set at naught, slighted, and reviled : 
when busy men will stretch beyond their last, impose 
their crude results of their common councils on your 
ipajesty, and forget your most gracious act of oblivion ; 
w^ cannot but b^ very apprehensive, and fear (for how 
can we doubt the design, when men tread the same 
paths, and offend again on the same wicked principles?) 
a revolutioi^ of those extream miseries which Almighty 
God, in hjis mercy to the nation, by his. own imme- 
diate hand, in the happy miraculous restoration of your 
majesty, delivered us from. That, therefore, your 
majesty may. be the better enabled to protect and de- 
. fend our religion by law established ; the mischiefs we 
jusitly fear may (as much as in us lies) be prevented; 
your -majesty's sacred person, your j ust rights and pre- 
rogatives, the succession of your inxperial crown to 
your lawful heirs, according to the known laws of this 
kingdom, preserved ; and the persons, estates, liberties^ 
and lives pf your good subjects, be safe froui, arbitrary 
government, which your majesty resolves against; we 
present your naajepty, and beseech you to accept, the 
tend^ of .our hearts ,and hands, lives and fortunes *•" 
^ " ^ In this strain was his majesty complimented, al- 
most by the whole kingdom, on his declaration : and 

.•OMette,Np.lW«. 
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declared forfeited, for very idle, insufficient, 

the same things were repeated, even in higher strains, 
on the association, found among Shaftesbury's papers ; 
as the curious reader may find by turning to the G^ 
zettes of the years 1 681 and 1682.-^ — -These addresses 
gave spirit to the court, and determined it to huniblea 
city that had dared so boldly to act counter to its 
designs. The bills against Shaftesbury (who/ from aii 
infamous minister, had turned a violent anti-courti€r i 
and took on him to guide men much honest<§r, tht>ij^h 
weaker, than hiinself), CoUedge, and Rouse, biding re- 
turned ignoramus, and perhaps very justly, by granil 
juries, impannelled by the rfieriffs of London andMid*- 
dlesex, provoked the court; who, from that' inoment, 
saw that nothing favourable was to be expected : and 
therefore, having a lord mayor, Moore, at their beck; 
they contrived a method of getting one sheriff, at least, 
to their mind, by his lordship's assistance. According- 
ly, his lordship pretended aright (for many years dii*- 
used, whatever the old practice may have befen) to no- 
minate one of the sheriflfs by drinking to him. The 
citizens were alarmed at the claim, and refused to 
submit to it. But the court being bent on the matter, 
it was carried, though with much opposition.' Thi€f 
did not satisfy however. The magistrates of Londoii^ 
by charter, were, notwithstanding, in the choice of the 
city. This was a power hated by the administriatioil, 
and therefore to be! struck at. Accordingly, a quo waf" 
ranto was brought against the charter; which, dfter 
much time, was condemned, and the city deprived of 
its privileges: so that the court had now the whok 
government of the metropolis in its hands, and none 
could make the least opposition. Thus were its views 
accomplished. Sprat, speaking of the ignoramus Junes, 
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or unjustififtblB reasone, in spite Of all thfe 

fays^ ^ His mtjesty fotaseeing bow de^tmetive^ \u 
time, the effcbts of do great and ^growing a mi^ebi^ 
wottld %e ; resolved at lengthy aftet many intoleritbl« 
provocations, f to strike at that ^bicb he had now 
fimbd to ht tUe Very root of the faction* This bts 
majesty, and all wise and j^d men, )>etoeivcd could 
be DO othem^ays don^» than^ first, by risdackg th& 
elections df the sherifil of LondoQ to their anttitnt 
order and amies, that of late were become only a busi* 
fMss of icIaiDoar and violence t and then to make en* 
i|nis7 into tike validity of tbe city charter itself; which 
m ill party of men had abused to the dangef, am)[ 
irtknld have done it to ike destruction 6f the govern^ 
|iiBnt,'had they been snffered to go on nevsr so little 
liarther unoontronled. In both these most, just «nd 
lieccislary undertakings^ the right»)uspto of iiifs nsb- 
;^ty'B cause, net with an answerable iqboefti. Firsts 
«btwitbstaiidiaig' all the torhuksiDus rtpts the fabtioas 
•{Mrty eoniinitte(^ to distarb the « peaceable issi^n of 
iibat afiair; yet the nddbtibted right of >tb6 lord 
ana^tM^B nominatinjg the eldest aheriff, was restored 
afMJ established : <lnd 00 the administration of justice 
UMice mture put in ik way of being cleared from ;|partiii- 
.lity and corrap^n* And then a due judgment W^ 
^obtimed, by an equal process of law/- aganost the 
rObafrter itsMf, and its frattchises declared fbt&ited to 
\i% majesty ^''-T-If ^the reader asks the gro^tmds of so 
extraordinary a judgment:; he may know, Aat they 
'wet«, eraeting toHs in their nmrkets tUe^ally ; and, 
^rtictikrly, vaieing money for riebnilding Oieapside 
<)OQdtrit;-^and firaming and prindag a sean^dons 
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|«rgwm9ttt« iwde w^ of, \>y t\^ flapst abfe 

litetitiflP, wterfiR they cW»g«d the Vwg wHU Q^sttttCSlt 
tug the j^s^PQ of the jWtiQn/bj prprogqi^g thft l^t 

j^r*>noUQpe4 tli^9piai9«i of tfee <:purt, h^cpH^tipiil^^ljr 
cWqlared,. hy th#.»kjf^'ii: e;cpms coounfift^i ^h^t jrtiilg' 
ixnan^ ihppld not h&. ^Qtfiy^ tiU hi^ WHJefttj'^ pl€^«lB# 
W:a^ further )^^^yi^ \ T*^i? VW i^ot to^S. 4i?lft3^H ^ fe? 
tb^ Iprji jn£|jforjj^J^er«i.^n,\^a4 cHi?aB«8, hft^ipg p^h 
tioned his flafijpstj for fftYqur ^{14 cc>Pf)pft9t(ioA% tb^y 
y^re as§^^^d3f that hif ii^e^ty wfiUW ftPjM^^Qt tbeit 
f ujt, prpvi^e4 th^Qf ftub^itt^ tQ bis. QmJ69ty^9 r«gulat 
tion^. Th^e ^eff , . ipdf ^d> of ypry bsr^ dig^tiop: 
fq^j ^g ) h^ye i^tii^ated abQTe, tbe pow^ of ohttging 
jbeix iMgistr^t^s w^9 lak^n ftway from the oity md 
fl^Q^d i^ t)^ ^rnwn» wbeir^ it abode till tfae ReVolur 
)tiop.— — We i^ay well $uppo9^ the city thought itself 
b^r41y defdt by; b^t they wprp told, ** Nfttbing U 
t^)^^ away ftoift tUe ciiy but vbftt they w^ tli^ safer 
Aa4 the happier far, if tbey will but ypdeil^tgad %hm 
pwaadv^ftt^e: ftn4» eflRpptually, it is ijpt Kh€»ty that 
i^ PQW the ftM^stiflp, but apnfusiQov Th« point, ia 
rii9rt, is this: The c^r-tei-'g forfipited, aad^hls in^e«l;y 
is wilting tp v^mit that foifeittfi^ «^viQg only to bim^ 
ue^f the eajercwe pf ^hQ3e paw^rs, wjiibput vbtcb he 
lei^v^% biflfieejf f^t ^he m^rcy of bis enemies ( md hii^ 
ffi^nds'^ prfiy ^Qd 9. s^pTfi xq H faotion. But all that 
i)l4y b^ hen^ginl tp the ci^ize^is, as a bodyinoorpqi^ 
j^i/^ undfif the iFeg^lfttioa pf the law and the cixil 
g(vmn\xi§ixt ; nil thi$ 1 9ay bi» xiii(}esty leai^ea atiU to the 
pHy» UppQ suoh ea^4itiQfi»oply as are of absolute m» 
i cmtty for Ibr cooserYAtion pf the public pfsaceVW 

• See Ecbard, toI. III. p. 672. ^ U£$tnui|^ Observatory Na 363% 

^e also North'i Bx(^ai« p. #18p9fiS9» 
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lawyers, to the contrary : they were, I say; 

Some few corporations had surrendered their charters 
before this judgment : but after it, they almost all did 
it: to the. joy of the- court, who now were in a fair 
way to accomplish the long and deep-laid design of 
arbitrary power. ^' His majesty cannot here for- 
bear," says a court writer and advocate, " to let the 
Wdrld know what entire satisfaction he has taken }vl 
one special testimony of his subjects affections; 
whence, through Gods gracious providence, the mo- 
nsnrchy has gained a most considerable advantage, by 
means of this very conspiracy [the Rye-house] : and it 
is, that so great a number of the. cities, and corpora- 
tions of .this kingdom, have since so freely resigned 
tb^r local immunities and charters into his majesty's 
hands; lest the abuse of any of them sdonld again 
hereafter prove hazardous to the just prerogatives of 
the crown. This bis niajesty declares he esteems as 
the peculiar honor of his reign ; being such, as none 
of all his late royal predecessors could have promised 
to themselves, or hoped for. Wherefore his majesty 
thinks himself more than ordinarily obliged to con- 
tinuC; as he has hitherto begun, to shew the greatest 
moderation and benignity in the exercise of so great a . 
trust : resolving, upon this occasion, to convince the 
highest pr^enders to the commonweal, that as the 
crown was the first original, so it is still the surest 
guardian of all the peoples lawful rights and privi- 
leges *."— — -Such was. the language of a right reverend . 
sycophant, who had been the panegyrist of Cromwell; 
wad, after the Revolution, had the wisdom to tiUee care 
of his spiritual powers and temporal revenues! Well , 

* Sprat's Account of the Coaspiraey, p. 164* 
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declared forfeited by corrapt and infamous '* 

««rorthy must. such a man be. of belief, when declaring 
the good intentions of such a monarch ! 

^' Corrupt and infamous judges.] Whoever con- 
aiders the sentences past in.the courts of justice in the 
latter end of this' reign, will naturally imagine, that 
care was taken to fill the bench with proper instru- 
ments to execute every purppse the administration had 
m view. Great complaints ware made, in the house of 
commons, of their behaviour; and it is wdl known> 
that resolutions for the impeachment of Scroggs, Jones, 
and Weston, were made by the house of commons in 
1680. — ^Mr. Booth, in the house, speaking on this occa- 
sion, said, '^ Let any one deny, if he (ian, whether 
our judges have not transgressed ? Has not justice been 
sold or .perverted f witness the acquittal of Sir George 
Wakemaln, Sir Thomas Gascoines, and Mrs. Cellier. 
Has not justice been denied i witness the abrupt dismiss- 
ing of the grand jury, when an indictment was to have 
been given in to have proved the duke of York a papist ; 
and to prevent that great service to the nation, the jury 
was dismissed, notwithstanding they had several other 
bills of indictment in their hands : by which justice was 
not only delayed, but denied. And how many instances 
more are there of this kind i Nay, the contagion has 
spread so far; that it is. more difhcult to find a case 
without these, or some of them, than to produce niul- 
titodes of cases where justice has been sold, denied, or 
delayed. So that our judges have been very corrupt 
and. lordly; taking bribes and threatning juries and 
evid^ice; perverting the law to the highest degree; 
turning the law upside down, that arbitrary power may 
come in upon their shoulders. The cry of their unjust 
dealings^ is great^ for every man has felt their band : 
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judgea; wl^o w^e »lso rn^wje the imtra^ 

Dhd tii«pefore> I hope, their puniriuncnt will be radi 
as their crimes (kso^ve; that every amo niay jreceiY^ 
«ali«factioii''/- — e*^** These judges/' si^ colonel 
Titus, ^'are persons from whom we expect our natw 
doby.aad from, theve oomes our poii&on. But I wooU 
wy something iti their commendation: I thiols ihem 
^ery grateful in hindering the presentment of pessons 
that put them into their place8.-^-**^6uppose jiq man 
will pursue a thief, what signify all your law* against 
ifobbery? J would be ais fayourable and goodniatQred 
as possible; bat it must be to such* as. are so to iae; 
not to such ai^ would destroy my wife, my children, my 
YdigioH^ and property. As long as judges hold their 
jilaeei dunui^e benepldcito, they will da what will pl^ase^ 
tttid there is an end of your justice ^''-^^--trMf. Powle 
acquainted the house with something fiirthec in rela- 
tion to thp judges. ^' Printing I taice now to be fre^,^ 
said he. *^^ After the dissolution pf the last padiam^t, 
the ^ct fo]? regulating the press expiredj^ • and. the old 
Ijliw. remained. This was referred to tjie judges to 
^consider ; and they did agree, that tb^e was no tsema^ 
^dy i^lnst the libeirty of the press without a new law. 
A few days after,' some of the judges w^re removed, 
and the rest were pf another opinion; and an extras 
judicial judgment passed, by whiuh pfimphiets vfqre 
suppressed V — It is easy to guess, from these aectisap' 
tions, that the judges must have borne but very di^riiir 
fui, not to say bad eharapter^. However setes^ tb^ 
things here spoken' may seem; they, probably, were 
true. Mr. Finch, when speaking against tl)e impeach^ 
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ments of court vengeance by inflicting, oa 

{9g of Scroggs for high treason, allowed, '' that h? 
^as not fit for his p]ace, nor ever was ; and had don^ 
crimes fit for grieat punishment*." " North/V Burnet 
observer, '^ had parts turned to craft ; and was thpfighf; 
to mean ill, even when he did well V That he, pro^ 
hably^ wa)s a bad man, is evidei^ced by his favour in 
audi a court; 4p4 his various promotions frpm it iq 
his profession : ib^ great friendship in which he liveji 
with Lauderdale: theh£^nd h^h^d in the proclamation 
against petitioning for the sitting of parliament^ fo|: 
which he wa^*in dwger of being impeached: from his 
behaviour at Cplledge's t^ial; in the business of the 
sheriffs^ and of the ch^Mrter of the city of London, and 
sumy other ^particulars; which, though applauded by 
his biographerp will transmit his name wi^h dishonour 
to posterity .-^Witheos was, cppfessedly, a mean man; 
and pvomoted merely for his servility. — Pemberton, 
'and Saunders, though of cposiderable abilities, were 
^eminent for their vices ; and stuck not at any means of 
grattfyiog those who employed them\-r-But Jeflferies 
exceeded all in his zeal tp t^ icourt, and his enn^i^y to 
^iiich as opposed iu We have his portrait dr^wi^ by 
different bmds; but there is npf: oi^e but is odipfis-^p^ 
dt80greeable.-rMr- Booth, ii^ thp abovp^it^d speech, 
^speaking of.himwh^ chief justifce of Chesf;er, i^iid^ 
^* Sir George Jjelferie^, I ii^i^st say^ behav^^ bimsfi^lf 
faone like a jack^puddifig, th^ with tl^at gravity th^t 
becomes a judge* He was mighty witty upop thp 
piisoofecs a|. jthe h^f : be was very fuU of his jol^ ypoa 
fttople that amfi tP give evidence ; oot siifferipg thein 



* Qrey'8 Debates, vol.- VIII. p. 242, 243. * Burnet, fol. I. p. 53f« 

' See their Cbaruten i^ North's Life of QaildlMd, p. 322—2261. 
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such as wd'edisagreeaWe, most arbitrary and 

to deqlare what they had to say in their own way and 
method ; but Would interrupt them, because they be- 
haved themselves with more gravity than he: and, in 
truth, the people were strangely perplexed, when they 
were to give in their evidence ; but I do not insist up- 
•on this, nor upon the late hours he kept up and down our 
city. It's said, he was every night drinking till two 
o'clock, or bej'^ond that time : and that he went to his 
chamber drunk : but this I have only from common 
fame; for I was not in his company. I bless God, I 
am not a man of his principles or behaviour. But in 
the mornings he appeared with the symptoms of a man 
that, over night, had taken a large cup. But that 
which I have to say is the complaint of every man, 
especially of them who had any law-suits. Our chief 
justice has a very arbitrary power in appointing the 
assize when he pleases : and this man has strained it to 
the highest point. For whereas we were accustomed 
to have two assizes ; the first about April or May, the 
latter about September; it was this year, the middle 
(as I remember) of August before we had any assize : 
and then he dispatched business so well, that he left 
half the causes untryed ; and, to help the matter, has 
resolved, that we shall have no more assizes this year *." 
It may be supposed, that JeiFeries did not forget this 
speech, when he sat in judgment as lord steward on 
Delamere, and behaved towards him in his wonted 
brutal manner. Burnet assures us, " all people were 
apprehensive of very black designs when they saw 
Jefferies made lord chief justice; who was scandalously 
vitious, and was drunk every day : besides a drunken- 

• Delamere's Works, p. 143. 
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excessive fines, for comparatively very small 

ness of fury in his temper, that looked like edthusiasm. . 
He did not consider the decencies of his post: nor did 
he so mach as affect to appear impartial, as became a 
judge ; but run out, upon all occasions, into declama- 
tions that did not become the bar, much less the bench. 
He was not learned in his profession: and his elo* 
quence, though vitiously copious, yet was neither cor- 
rect nor agreeable*.'' North's picture of the' man 

the reader, perhaps, will not think more amiable. 
" His friendship and conversation," says he, " lay 
much among the good fellows and humourists : and 
his delights were, accordingly, drinking, laughioig, 
singing, kissing, and all the extravagances of the 
bottle. He had a sett of banterers, for the most part, 
near him : as, in old time, great men kept fools to make 
them merry. And these fellows, abusing one another 
and their betters, were a regale to him. And no friend- 
ship oj deamess could be so great in private, which he 
would not use ill and to an extravagant degree in pub- 
lic. No one, that had any expectations from him, was 
jsafe from his public contempt and derision: which 
some of his minions, at the bar, bitterly felt. Those 
above, or that could hurt or benefit him, and none else, 
might depend on fair quarter at his hands. When he 
was in temper, and matters indifferent came before him, 
he became his seat of justice better than any other I 
ever saw in his place. He took a pleasure in mortify- 
ing fraudulent attornies, and would deal forth his seve- 
rities with a sort of majesty. He had extraordinary* 
natural abilities; but little acquired, beyond what 
practice in affairs had supplied. He talked fluently^ 

^Burnet, vol. I. p. 567. 
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of the best men, and best patriots", thai 

tained hereby ; and, upon a motion made in. the court 
of King's Bench, a day was given to the defendant t9 
shew cause why that writ should not be executed. 
But Oate?, knowing the times, and with whom he had 
to do, neglected it, as thinking it would be to no pur- 
pose. Whereupon the writ ou the giv«i day was 
executed; and the jury gave the duke 100,000/. da*- 
mage?, and twenty shillings costs *. This effectually 

secured Oates for future vengeance. -Mr. Button 

Colt had been assessed in the like sum, for scandalous 
words, against his royal highness, some time before. 
—Sir Samuel Barnardiston, for writing some letters 
to a friend, in which honourable mention was made of 
lord Russell and Mr. Sidney, who had been put to death 
by the government, and some account given of <?ourt 
transactions, was, on an information by the attorney- 
general in the court of King's Bench, convicted, and 
condemned to pay a fine of 10,000/. to the king; find 
sureties for his good behaviour during life, and conw 

mitted till it was paid and done^. Numberless 

other convictions there were of a like kind with these; 
which, as they are to be found in our general histories, 
I here omit : these being abundantly sufficieht to shew 
what revenge was pursued, and what instrumaits were 
made use of, to crush those who had any way disgusted 
Charles, his brother, or his ministers ! May England 
never see such times again ! • , 

^' Some of the best men, and best patriots, were 
condemned, and executed, out of a spirit of revenge.] 
Those who are conversant in English history, will 
easily guess, that lord Russel and Algernon Sidney are 

• Oates^s Trial, Und. 1684, *> Barnardiston'* Trial, Lond. 1684. 
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adorii^ tbe age, were tried, ecHidemned^^ 

mov^ piQrtHralariy memt by this desdriptiM. ^ They ; 
w«pe both, confessedly, men of Tirtu^, probity, and in- 
^^grity; ftmi tbe latter had capacity and knawiedge ' 
safficient to ha^e qaalified him for legislator in aiijrre- '• 
pubUc in the most micieiit times. The principles of 
both these m^m, though differest, were very obnoarious 
t^ the eoart* Their spotless maimers!; tbeir udcorrupt * 
hands; tfaeir hatred of popery; and opposition to ty- 
ranny ; were matters (rf dread, and reproach^ to those 
who ruled in such corrupt times: and nothing could 
be more pleasing, to such wretches, than to &nd<an oc«' 
caston of eutdng them off under tbe notion of maie^ ^ 
factors. The story of what was called, the Rye-hoase^ 
Plot, is well known: the measures of administration 
had alarmed men: and those who could not see, were < 
capable of feeling that matters were but badly man ^' 
ni^^ ; and, probably, would be still wor6e. This * 
gave occasion to much talk ; to many projects; and 
expressions very extravagant and wicked. For amidst' 
a afumberof men it cannot be, but there will be fools > 
add knaves among ibem. That there were manjrvery > 
idle and ridiculous discourses concerning taking off the' 
, king, and the diike, in clubs and meetings; manjr< 
fpoiish things talked of, by warm anfd aealous men in 
their cups ; is too certain to be denied : but that Chere 
^re any formed designs, any proper preparations, 
though sworn by mm^ witn^ses, is much to be doubt^^ 
ed. The bestevidienee we have, fcnr the reality of the^ 
^ot, arises fitom the confessions of Walcot, Rouse, and' 
Hone, at their executions; for Holtoway's hopes of^ 
life, I think, in some measure weakens his assertions. 
•^ — ^Let us attend U^n tq^ the9e.-*--^€!aptaia Waleot 
said, '^ I confess I was so unfortunate and unhappy al' 

VOL. V* 2 
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aiiidrexeeuied^.out of revenge for pftst ae* 

to be iartted, by colbneL Bumsey (one of 'the ifrtt* 
nesses against, me),' la some meetings: where sotnfi^ 
thing W4» discoursed of ia order, to theamerting our 
Hberties and •properties, wbiich we looked upk>n to be 
violated and invaded.. But it was be md Mr; West, 
and some gentlemen that are. fled, who were the gi^t 
promoters of these meetings. I was near a (|uarter of 
ayear ill of the goul; and, during that time, Mr. 
Weftt often visited me, and still bis discourse would be 
CDneerning .lopping the two jparks-; that was the woifd 
he used, meaning the king and the duke, and proposed 
it might be done- at a play: for, the said, then they 
would dye in their callings it was his very expression. 
He bought arms to do it with, without any direction of 
mine. I never saw the arms ; nor I never saw the meil 
that wei^ to do it: though, they said, they had fifty 
employed to that end. I told several of them, that the 
killing the king would carry such a blemish and staia 
with it, as would descend to posterity : that I had eight 
children that I was loath should^ be blemishedwith iti 
and, withal, I was confident the duke»of Monmouth 
wpi|ld revenge his fathers^ blood, if it were but to vin-'' 
dicate himself fipm haviug any hand in it. Mr. West 
presently told me, that the duke of Monmouth did not 
refuse to gite an engagement that he would not punbh 
those that should kill the kingV Hone, a simple 
weak man, said, '^ he was drawn in and ensaared. ^^For,^ 
^ded he, " I. was never at £aay of their meetings, any 
of their cabals} but in a puUie <)offe64iouse er tavern^ 
ivhere they,. discoursed the matter of faet r aod I wasto 



.*9fMee1ie8i6faIltffesell,'Wdoot,1toiise, and Ilime;' pvblbbed by order o# 
;^.Sh^iffii. f9lf f/f^ July 31, im* . . 



kftd'Meili'te didcoitr^ Uo ace<»mtliodai^**M«^^tfk6tilliI 

dirice^bf -Mottmoatb, I wflt ndfU^j^'irilite' ilA^ kiiig 
M^ni; though < sMie ei^tk-iivligknt 'itbf4^kdM' !»€« 
hftvetiitoniti^tt them b'^ibs^iirse ttteMf.tbiri^.bilf 

td'bef^alte^ by t)lat< nttnle^ hdtis decldredi in/ttiyii^ttlb 
ing^'thttt; in oppositioti: t0 tlie- dalfe df 'Vofk,<«Piihe 
kiQ^ib^ Milted/ thd5r'1rMld9tdii4(4)y ^^Idol^^Me^ti^ 
MMiidi^*vu.-^-^M thrsf IoMn lidtbltig'lfte ii<ifey'§{^ 
poiotedy and miafedreil^tak^iy/far amssinettklbij ^'l^wAs 
MWd by >iMriy <df ttfe'^k^esses. But^ b^' ^id ' d^ H 
may, 'it^^ not in the <iotb^ay of llhose^ who M&fttei^d 
mlPVhlfi^Vthat Sidtaey^r<!R<Q9i^ell i?iei^ td •be'fiHiillfe 
Tbey #eire< too' knowing, too c^titibus ^f^r ttib.- Un^ 
happily; )bo#ever^ they mkefl'iith bad tb^tit ; sd^ab 
SlMUtMb«ify, Qtej, aluf Ha#firdi thA ]i6t 6f tirbiblf 
Mmed evid^nee against 'Xheui^ and was a prin^^tp^I itt 
Hhrir d0iiti%ici^hNi.^'--i — *^<kk tbe^ t^timony of Rwmsey/ 
h»rd RasseltWa» takennp, exauithed, cdtdttiitted> audi 
ti^ifed, July/lS, IG%S, for high treason. The €vent lit 
wdl known. The jnry^ picked olit for the pnipose^ 
found bhn^liffty; Hand his majesty would shew him no* 
siercy^i-^x: — What were Rn^tell's transgressidns in 
point df law, will be best leaimt from the paper he de* 
Ihet^ to the ^b^riffii, ^* the day of hb execution, on 
the scsaibU.--^-— ^'^ I have ahprays \byei my countiy 

^ *8pec<ili«onhi8ieU, W4lobt,''!tDatfe/^iid^<)ne;-pubiiih«d'by«^^^ 
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tibe lililiire^ Tj^oft did hi$ mvH^tsy^ v^' 

muf^ a^ini''^^ft ke, /' tteft. ipy life; Bii4;*w*r ^bwl: 
8ny 4§Hgn pf cbaDgifig {iie g0veifaiaeat,..wlMeh 1 1%^ 
lae,'M0irlQ9k lippii as ow of tbe best got emmsnu ia 
th?;W<Ntld;.and would always haiv^beeki ra^dy^to^yisii* 
tiireriqy.life for tlie pfos^viog H; and wodd faaiT^ aiiff 
&r#4 My 9Xtf^^nity, r9Aber.,tbaQ W^ coode^ed to^aiiy» 
4^}gn;to. t^.aw^y the^kingfi life: nfiUher .«ver biMl 
Bam.th^ WpiMleQce to propose «o basn aod hoiAiaiOfla; 
^ tbiog tQ me. And I look upou it «« a very nohapffty 
aoA n^^y.p^t of m^ jpte^eji^i oonditipQ, (ftlAt ia J^ 
iodtci^^^t^efQ idipiitld be sa muob a^ mc^ueuip^M 
vile a fad;} thoagb n^i&tag to the Je^st iKas fi4i4 txk 
piove miy fucli matter^ biU the! coutlrary^-by liie ioflA 
Howard: oelib^r does nay b^dy, I am cipi«Adeiil» be* 
benFe tbe leant of it/'-^ — '^ As: tP the oQaspwing taawia 
the guards," says be> ^' which js tbe^crtoie fqx wbifsh I 
ein cond^miiedy aad wUoh was made a.cMStmetiAre 
tre^sou for tal^iog awny the kings life, to bring it wilhr 
in ^ Statute of Ed. lU^ L«haU give this true audi 
cteur accpiMit : I never wm» at Mr. Sheppar^U with thai: 
oompaay but once, and there was no uud^tftfciag. tb«K 
of aeoniingpr seizing the guards, >4ior ooae 4pp<Mii^uA 
IP view or enamine them. Some dificourse thfsse wnsi 
of the feasibkneiaSiPf it; and several ttipes by appidei^ 
in general disoottri^e^ elsewhere, I haye he9r4 it m»^ 
tioned.as a thing might eaAily be done, but mmr cpn* 
tented to as fit to be done. And I remember^^pc^ttcu^ 
krly, at n^ lord Shaftesbmys, th^e being appus gene-^ 
aal discourse of this kind, I immediately flew opt mid 
e9cclaimed.a^;iiinat.it; and asked. If the thing saoceedr 
ed, what must be done next, but massacring the guards, 
wdkjlUQg them in cold blood? whidi I looktupoa 
as so detestable a thing, and so like a popish practice. 
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ilitmifiiii^t} jr over kw, justice^ and equity ; 

ihitt I conM not bat abhor it. And, at the: same time, 
flier dnke of Monmonth took Aie by the hfiiid> md tokl 
pie, very kindly, My lord, I see you and I aiie of a tem- 
per, did yott ever hear of bo horrid a thing ?*^ Ai ta 

my goiteg fo Mr. Shepherds, Iweitt with an intention 
to taste. sherry, far he had promised me to reserve foil 
me Ae next very good piece he met with, when.l went 
out of town : • and, if he tecoilects, he may remember^ 
I asked him aboul it, and he went and fetohed sf 
bottle; but when I tasted k, I aaid, 'twas hot in the 
mouth, and desired, that whenever he met with ^ 
choice piece he would keep it for mcy which he pro>* 
jnised; I enlarge the more upon this^ because Sir 
George JefiiNries insinuated to the jiny, as if I had made 
a story sbovit going thither ; btitlnever said, that was 
the only reason ; and I will now truly and plainly &iA 
llierest. I was, the day before thie meeting, comer 
to town for two or three days; as I ba4 done once dp 
twice before, having a very near and dear relatioh lyr 
jhg in a very languishing and desper^e conditron: anc^ 
lliedukeof Monmouth came to iile> and told me, he 
was extreamly glad I was come to town ; for my lor^i 
Shftftesbury, and some hot men, would undo us alk 
And how so^ my Ic^dr? I said* Why (answered he> 
thtjll certaijftly do some disorderly, thing or otheil^ ii 
gpiojt care be not taken ; and. therefore,, for Gods sake^ 
vseyour endeavours: with your friends to prevent any^ 
tbiB^ of tbiis kind. He told me, there vitovlA be cbm«' 
fonj ait Mr. Shepherds that night; and desired .me tot 
be at home iii the. evaiing, anii he wo«ld cafim^' 
wiucfa be did : and, when I eame. iitto ;the rt>Qiiiy I ss#f 
Mc Rmnsey bif £he ehtmney, thougk he swearsi bet 
epme in afiei:^ and these were things: said by sdmei 
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»qid^rwkhacep<afe-of iroa, break »clo\W^ such 

Withimacb more heat ihan'jadgmentvwbiehfl^did suft 
&»kritly. disapprove; and yet^fot these iHihgs I stand 
condemned* But, I thank God, my p^rt was sincere, 
aad well-meant. * It. is, 1 know, inferred jfrom hence, 
and was pressed to me/that^was acquainted with these 
heatsand ill designs, and didnotdiscover them. Bnt 
this'is'but misprision of treason at most. So I dye in^ 
nocent of the crime. I stand condemned : for ; and I 
hope- nobody will imagine, thai so mean a thought 
Gould enter into me,.as/to go abotrt to save m^ life by 
accusing others.— lAs for. the sentence of death passed 
upon me, I cannot but tbiqk it a very hard iqne: foi 
nothing was sworn against me (whether true >or fUsel 
will not now examine) but some . discourses about 
making some stirs. And this is not levying' w^ against 
the. king, which is treason 'by the statute of Edward 
the Third, and not the Consulting and Aiscoufsmg 
about it, which was all that was witnessed against me. 
But, by a Estrange fetch, the design of seizii^gnhe guards 
was construed a design of killing the king ; /and «0'f 
was. cast. And now i have truly and sinc^i^ljr told^trhab 
xny>pffirt wak in that,- ^hioh cannot be more;ihanit'bar(if 
misprision ; and yet .1 'aim colidemned as guilty o£ fC 
design of killing ^he kihg. I prayGcd, lay not Vkik 
to the chaise neither of the' king's councilyiiopjiidgeB; 
nor. sheriffs, nor jury^: -^rid- fordthe/witneifeesy Ifitgr; 
them^ and vf ish them iwelh I shall" not. reckons :upthei 
parttcukrsi^whereiniicbey Bid mi^ wrongs Jiimdt^rath^ 
their, own: cohsciences' should do > that, to. which, an^ 
the m'^roies of God, Sl.leayeitbem. 'Only Iistill aver; 
that Wbat'I' said df my not hedrin^i^ool.^vmsey.dey 
hver any message ^foiA nay lord! 'Shafkesfahrjry was'trn^^ 
ht'l always detestadfiying/ tliD'^im&Ver. ^ Jtinchitoiiiij^ 
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«8 ware the objects of his diKpleasine^! But 

advantage. And, I hope, ^ none will he sounjwt ^auk 
uncharitable; as to thitik I -would venture on it in' these 
my last words ; for which I am so soon to give an aci« 
eoimt to the great God^ tlie searcher of hearts^, and 

judge of all tbiogs." r-This deolaratioo, I sapfotc;^ 

will be believed before the oaths of Shepherd^ Ruos^y^ 
Howard^ and the rest of the witnesses ; who were, coih 
fessedly^ but bad men, and swore to keep themselves 
from the gaHows;— «^Lord Grey, indeed, speaking of 
the ibeetiflg'at SlK^herd's/says, ^^ Momnottth,:Rd^; 
and himself, resolved to engage with Shaftesbury;*-^ 
and that they dtscotirsed the m^iner and time of tlieit 
rising, and bow they should get their men together V 
-^He moreover says, ^* there was at this time aldiscourae^ 
begun by Sir Thomas Armstrong; aboiit viewing. the 
gnards-at the Savoy and Mews^; which," adds he,. ^' all 
tliought necessary, but nobody was ordered > to take 
that employment upon him V ' ■ Not conteetiwitb 
this, he assurer us, ^' there was a second m^eetiog at 
Shepherd's; where Sir Thontas Armstrong," and htm^ 
sdf, went first ; and Monmouth, and Russel, came af** 
ter. Coiooel Rumsey was-botpreseot at our first com* 
ing in," says he> ** but Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Fei^^ 
son were* The duke of Monmouth gave my lord Rus^ 
sel, and * the rest^ an account of viewing the guards^ 
and of the careless posture be found Ihem in; aod/alfo 
that^Mr. Trenchard's preparations at Taunton, were so 
backward, that he could not be ready for an iasurirec* 
tion^.** ' In short, if we will believe him, Jor^i Russell 
was intent on little else- but insurrections.:: But nt^ 

« Secret ffaSorr^fite Ry^Hmiti^ Tt»t, ^ m. Sm. Imdi ItMu ' 
* M. p.05. * Id, p. 38, 



his triumph ifias fafnt of a Bhmt contiim^ 

ttMBs mgbt to.be Uii on Grey's niurratite, whiek vm 
writ^ when uadcar condimmtioD, to bI«ckeD MMOioatb 
after his dea^ and t\m friends of Monmotttb, to pleaae 
the kiag, aod 9dd fresh evidieQce to what the court had 
9dt so jttslify very barbaioas proceedings. His charao* 
ter> his prtmte eharac^, aI«Nia, is enoi^ to take off 
all force from his assertions. Bat were they ever so 
tme, they prove ooly that he was guilty d:* spne dis- 
courses about making some stirs ; which was not, coold 
not be. treason : and, consequently, when pat to death 
for them, he was, as he himself eirpresaes it, '' killed 
1^ forms and sobtilties of law; which is the worst 
sdrt of murder."*— -Sydaey'iB case was, if possible, still 
liarder. He himself shall relate it; and no man yet 
has, no aaan^ I presume, will call in question. the truth 
.of his narrative. In his petitiois to the king, he ^hew-' 
eth, '^ That he was brought to his tryal ; aod the in* 
dictmcat being perplexed and confused^ so as neither 
he, Bor any of his friends that heard it, could fully 
comprdiei^ the scope of it; he was wholly unprovided 
of all die helps that the law. allows to every man for his 
defence. Whereupon be did again ^ desire a copy, and 
produced an autbontic copy of the statute qf 46 £d* 
ward IIL whereby it ']» enacted, that every man shall 
have a copy of any record that touchy him in aHy 
manner, as well thaik which is for or against th^ kiog» 
as any other person ; but could neither obtain a copy 
of his indictment, nor tint the statute sboiild be read» 
The jury, by which he was tryed, was not (as be 14 in* 
formed) smnmoned by die^biuliffsof the sf K§mt hui^ 



« H^ fe«d acteA it m immmmm^^ mJMkwm^ i^Hriglit befesr 

bis trial* 



ance: be Tmsf seked with a yiokoit^ olf 



drsfig in the uftud aai I^gal miipmxi Imt i 
iigreed iipo% ^ Mi:. Gtafaam and ilie under lAieriff^ uid 
durectioiis given In tbe bqrlifiii to svoMiOii Acm : , ttnd 
teing all BO choten, a copy of tlic pauel was of < n» 
use to him* When Ae]p came to be called, he excepts 
ed agauMt soney for being tbe kings setvantB; many 
Others^. for not being freeholders; and oth«s, were 
l^d and in&moos pciwns, not fit to be of any jmry* 
Bnt aU wa^ oveMTuledby the lord chief justice; amd 
Mr« Sydney vas.forced to challenge them pennipiarilyy 
vhom he foni|d to be pickt oat. as most soitaUe to Ike 
iotentiwis of those who sought his ruin; whenby he 
lost the benefit allowed him by lnw of making hiaex* 
oq^tions^ and was forced to admit . of mecbaniek *pe»» 
sons utterly unable to judge of suoh a matter as wae 
brought before them^ This j uiy being sworn, no wirU 
aess was produced wbofixed any thing beyand beapaft 
upon hioij, except the lord Howard, and Aem thai 
swore to some papers said to be found in his hcmse 
and written in a himd like his.-«**^Sydnty prodaceA 
tm witnesses, most of them of eminent qwliQr, the 
others of unblemished fiune, to shew the lord Howarda 
testimony was inconsistent with what he had dcdased 
before (at the tryal of the lonl Russsl) mMler liie jaama 
seligioas obligation of an oath, as if it had boon leg^lj^ 
administered. He further endeavoured tOi^sheMr> thslr 
besides the absnidity and incmigniity of his testi^senyv 
he b^og guilty of taaay crimea whieh he did noi.pi»i 
tnnd Sydney .had any knowledge q^ imd baaing .adr 
other hepe of pardcm ihan by the dradigery'c^ fl»jearir 
ing against him, he deserved not to be believed^ And 
sinsilitade df hands. could bo' no eiddenoe^ aawshde^ 
dared by the ^^ chief jaatice Keiiing^ audi tl|ei ulhxda 
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mt BpapUofiji Bsii ;w^»^^s^9 vridtk^ aftety 

C9mt^/mitke \niy -Cmfv^ki^i^sO'M dii^tno- evidence 
at ail mUttQed «gainsitiiiiiii« . He moreolv^er observ^dr 
that, whosoever wrote 'those; papers; thej wore but 
a. small part <^ a pMemical discourse^ invaaswer ta 
a.I^k.writtBD, aboUttturtjr years .ago, upon general 
pvopositipiis.; applied' to no time, nor any particular 
ease.: that it»wiaa impossible to judge of alny part ofit,^ 
unless the whole did. appear,, which did not: that the 
sense of suql^ .parts of it as were produced, coaM not 
be. cflinprehended.. unless the whole had* been. read,, 
wftiob was denied: thsU; the inlc and paper shewed 
them -to he.' writ many yeans ago: that the loncb How*- 
ari^aot jtnowing of them^ »they could have n«> concur-^ 
yen^e With what he[Sy.dney]t¥vbs said to have desigued^ 
with < him. [Howard] and others: tliat the.icotifusioni 
and' errors in.the wxiting^.shewed they had ochrer been 
so. much as 'reviewed ; and hiding written m an hand 
Ihait no.maa could wdi read, they w^re not,&t for the 
]»tts.; nokr icbuld. be vi some years, though the writcrr 
tf. them had intended it, .which. did not appear, f Bnt 
they being only the present' crude and priviBite thoughts. 
e£a.man, for tbcezercsise of his own undeistiulding in* 
his. studies, and nevier shewed to any or. applied* to any> 
fMTticular fcase, could not fait under 'the statute of 
tt JSdwardJilL which: takes .cognizance of > no such 
Blatter^ and-.cuttld;n«i; by coostrudtioubeibrougfat un* 
4tEit^'Sttdh^inat4ers being thereby Teserved toi the par* 
Kamenty asi is declavadr ia ihepioviso, wh.ieh he desired, 
wght ibe ready bot-vasirefuited. Several important 
p«iii|t&of 'law ifid heveapodi emerge ;'sopoli>whirii Syd«» 
imy did Idesire iouhctl smight he beasdj^ oir: tbejr might 
hejrefenred to.ibe found] spedifally ; hniJaU) wlaB*os«H 
mhid. byii dMt \ioktiee! ofithei h^d' chief jdst|Ge.[Jc& 
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jbur! dajs^'^cnninatedin hii dm^ on the 

feries] ; and^Sydney so ft^ently ititenrtipted^ thut the 

whole methodi of his defence was broken^ and be bot 

BufFered to say the tenth part of- what heccmM h^ve 

alleged hi his defence : so the jory wa» hurried Itlto af 

verdict they did not understand^— ~*-We lie^ btot' 

t«rm to the trial of this anfortanate gewtteman, pnh- 

liahed by vthe authority .of JefFeries himself^ to-b^eon-: 

vinoed.ol the trntfa of what :he faaa beare.w!Fit(en>— • 

1 will transcribe a paragraphrfcoln the papers produced 

m evidence against him, that the reader may see wha^ 

wretches those must have beto that -condeam^d^ him. 

-I----'** When pride," says! the writer, '*!hwi ehanged 

Nebuchadnezzar into a beast, what should persrwade 

the Assy^rians not to drive him out among beasts; utitil 

God had restdred to him the heart of a man? •' Whren 

Tarquiii had turned the l^gal monarchy of Rome int^- 

a most abominable, tyranny ; why should they* hot. 

abolidb.it? And when the protestants df the Low 

Countries'! were #o grievously oppressed, by^e powec^ 

of- Spaing und» the yrond, cruel, and savage conduet 

of the duke ofAhra;^ why shouM they inott make us^ 

of; all thei, means, tbatGcrd had put into their, hands/ 

for .thfeiti deliverance?;* Let; any; aian, /who» w^eB'^hii . 

present btate of the prdvinoeaj that then nriited tb^*^ 

selves judge. whedier' it itr better icbrjthkM lA itte W- 

they }flir^,' >or!4iii the; «cM>Rdilieai ^unlb'iwhioit faist'ltivy 

wotild have reduced -thto, unlisssi thejn hadJtto<i>]aa«iy > 

himr jrenounced 4S6cb '&,pd^ 4heiv/<ieli^n.f Chic j atnikrr 

(^ilmer}'miiyt^y> theyf/ought toiHavte «iifieredi >Tbit 

kjogofiSpain, by. tBeir-refti^tanee> lost tt^oaneottittridsi^i 

!• :nj >«;»] .-on' 'ns-.';^ '/fit h.i>fii .i '* /jn/uv* V''t -/J 

* Sidney's A{K>k>gy in the Day of hif Deatb, p. 191 1 mBong hb WoriBb 
4to. Edit 1763. ,: \, .:.,..• .i.'. .. . ..^ .r,,!' . ..;.% • 
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foitth d^jr df Fd[>niary, one thousaiid ^ 

msA tiMit Aey oagfat not to have been jndges in theit 
0wn case. To which I answer, that, by redsting, they 
laid, the Ibnndation of many churches, that have pro* 
4uie^ mnkfttndtt of asen eminent in gifts and graces; 
a^d established a most glorious and happy common* 
weakh> that hath been, since its first beginning, the 
strcHigeBt pillar of the protestant cause now in the 
world ; and a place of refuge unto those who, in ril 
parts of Europe, have been oppressed for: the name of 
Christ : whereas they had slavishly, and, I' think i 
may say wickedly as weU as foolishly, sufficed them- 
selves to foe butchered, if 'they had lef( those empty 
provinces under the power of Anti-christ, where the 
9aaie of God is no otherwise known than to be hhor* 
yt|«in^* If the king of Spain desired to keep his 
wbjects, he should have governed them with more 
justice and mercy : when, contrary unto ali htws botb 
hfUBiane and divine, he seeks to destroy those heieught 
te have preserved; he can blame none but himself, if 
Ibey deliver themselves firom his granny r and whe» 
tihe matter is brought to< that, that he must not leign ; 
or they, over whom he wobM reign, nast perishy .the 
Wkttter is caitly decided; as if the qnestios had been 
ashedy in the time of Nevo or Domitian, whedier ihsy 
ahoaU he left at liberty to destroy the best part 9^ the 
wesld, at they endeavonred to do ;■ or ift should be reih 
«td< by: their destruction? And as fcr ibe peoples 
htixtg judges in their own case ; it is plaio, they ought 
la be the only jndges; becaus<e it is thm owny and! 
^y ooac a ms themseife&*/%*'^H-Jefieriesx in. Bumnmg^ 
up the evidence, " minded the jury how this book 

? Sidney's 'niil, ii.S5.foL Loud. 1684.] 
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fau&dracTaiid dg^tyi^ve, n«wstyte;«ged 

OMktiiiDtd'aU themUice, revenge^ and tieasoii^ dial 
ManfchMJ cast be guilty of/' Wel^i oagfat StdMjr Amm^^ 
fore MQTy ''^ l6tt tbe means of 4esdN>yuig the best pro* 
testants in EngUncI should £u]^ the beach mast be 
filled with siidi as had been fakmashes^to the hm V 

Thos. the coQity under tbe gaise of law, psooaced the 
death of a man) who had escaped the hands of assassins 
tmplojed bj them to mnider him \ He coidd nfft ba 
oorrnpted : and, therefore, mast be destroyed.-*— *-Such 
were Charles and bis aAinisters ! . It ought moreover to 
be remembered, that their midioe was notsaifeiated by 
Ae death they infticled : for die namea of Russdl and 
Sidney were stigodatited, ia the most barbaions mant 
ner, by infamous and abandoned syc^huitB. Je8iBne% 
on the trial of Bamardistoa, observed: on his letters^ 
whidi ware given in evidence,-'-*—- *^^ Here is the saints 
ing of two horrid€onspintoai./Heie is the lord Russel 
sainted, that blessed martyr; my loM Russel, that good 
man, that OKcelleat protsstant ; Ife is lamented. Ami 
what an extraordinarj man he was; who was fairly 
tried, and jastly convicted snA attainted for baaing a 
hand in tbis hqrrid. conspiracy against the life of the 
king, and his dearest brother, his royal highness, and 
Sox the subversion of the govenoment. And here is 
Mr. Sydney sainted : What aa extraordinary man he 
was ! ¥eB, surely, he was a very good man : because 
you may some ^ yon remember, or have read the his^ 
lory of^ose times, and know what share Mr* Sydney 
had in that black and horrid villainy, that cursed tsea* 
son and murder; tiie murder I mean of king Charles 
the First of blessed memorf ; a shame to religion itself 



* Plqperdelivindtotli^ShaM. ^ 8^ his Apologjr. 
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fi^j^foojh years. The ^rapiciobs of hii be^ 

a perpetual reproactr totbe iriand'tweJhrdiki; to .'think 
Ikat a prince shOaU be brought, by pretdndeii fatediods 
ef law Atid(]aslioe^' to such an ' end at bis*lowQ 'palace^ 
jAhd it 16 a shame to l3utik that sucbbloodytmiscreatits 
should be -sainted aiid:lalDented; who: had!a]i^thand'iti 
* tbatbonskbtaorder'andi trewdny and ,wbo . ter thei]^ dy- 
ing minutes^ whenthey were upon thebriftk^of etemiijr 
and just stepping ioto another worlds coaldtOnfidently 
bless God for their being engaged in that good cause 
(as they call ft), whidi was tberebriUoti^wbtdbi.brDught 
that bles^sed" martjFt to bis death; It Is bighaime (^ 
all ibankindy that have any Christtamity, or .Bente oi 
heaven ' or- hell^ to bestir tfaemselver to rid. the nation 
of'sndi cat^rptIlaFS> sUch monsters of^viUainy:as these 
ase>*.*'i— "-^prat also dmracterisesRossell as a fi^son 
carried away beyond his dufty and allegianoe^iato this 
tcaitoibiis enterprise^' by a vain- air of < popularity, and 
a wild suspicion o£ losing a great estate* by an ima- 
ginary, return of popery. And Sidncly, aecording to 
him, from his 3'outh had professed himself an enemy 
to the government. of his. coontri^,. and' bad acted ae^ 
cordingly. — 'But the obavacters of both these declaini-^ 
ers ar« at this time so well known, that 'no man^bf 
sense pays'- any regard to their assertiohsi-^After all, it 
it is not to be doubted ihat these great oiien^'had con^ 
•alted on methods of preserving their reiig-ion and li* 
berties : though what was sworn against th^n concern" 
ii^ insurrections, seizing the guards, and assassina-* 
tions, was false and gixmndless. It was the fear the 
guUty had, of thrae, aad men like theise,- that urged 
them onto so much barbarity.— After the Revolutioii> 

f. Banuurdistoi^ti Trial, p. es« 
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aqU wcr^ passnd fitNT wniillUlg aodrjmkiag^ \4id the 
attaiftder^ vf both tbese^ g^ntlewen*.— f*^Theiwriliairs 
o£ th|e B^Qgf^pbia -fifitsttmica, fdwAys.jfeaid^^^ to m^ 
dicate tb^.^w^r^t and $)aii4€4 the best of :imii» 'a^aiil- 
in^as ibey adhered. to or op^aed the*cMsei>theyi'do^ 
muqh eadeavpured to e&tAbl'^sh^ tli« caoM of etvii.and 
ecc4esia»t^cal rtyraoofi &«i(jryi.that Rustellfaady by Sm 
owii <^feMioD» committ^.a^cfime [by beingtmdm 
thai) pQce pxes^t whea tbe^fieUitig. the guatids! vu 
dlscoujcped of} which, by the , known rules of lav, 
amouQted to treasooi • But* by what law^ exdeptthat 
of JefilQrieg^.and;bis fello«i», I s<ippose» whhtall theb- 
parade qit learniog, ^od dogmatical ceoteruig, they 
would, be^mpch at a loss to shew. The same jiidicioas 
wi;it^rs^ i^peakl^g of Sidney^ with equal sense and faa« 
ne&ty,,sayf *^ To judge by his wri tings, he would: not 
have been sorry to have ;)een hts country brought to 
the greatest difficulties ;'nay, to destruction c that he 
might have had the pieasui^e of behold^ng^his enemies 
involved in its ruins.'^'-^What mu^t we'.think of .men 
who writ? sj^ch stuff,: false and- foolish stuff, as this i 
Mr.Trenchard, Mr. Gordon^ and the late earl of Corkv 
as is well known, besides many others equally respect- 
able» .had very different notions of him and his writ* 
ings* — It may, perhaps^ be wondered that' I have not, 
hitherto, mentioned the death of loid Essex,: in ' the. 
Tower, where he was a prisoner, on a charge of being 
eoncerned in this oonspiracy :. but whether be mnv* 
dered himself^ or was murdered by others, I take not 
on me to determine. ' Lwill, however, ^tate theargv* 
ments, on both sides, with all the impartia^ty I am 
master of; it being truth, stmply, which an historian 
ought to have in view. 

* Collins's Peerage, vol. I. p. 285; and Memoirs of the Sidneyg, p. ISO, 
jpftfixid to the lint fOlciine of the Sidney Papen, fol. Lond. 174S» 

5 ' 
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1, * It gftve great 8«i8pi<iiofi of hh being murdered, ' 
AB tiie I^ing and the duke of York were^ at the Very '' 
tkde, wiitbin tke Tower, whete they had not been for 
near 15 years before. Arid when the joiy was impa- 
nel'di and one of thMi moisting to see his lordships 
doi^hs in which he died ; the coroner was sent for, 
and, on bis retnm, he told the jary, it was the body 
and not the doaths they were to sit on ; and that the 
kang had sent for the inqnisitioni and woald not rise 
from the coancU-bo«rd till it was brought. It also 
hapfiened on the very morning when the lord Russel 
was on his tryat, and particular care was taken to give 
imfiiediate notice of it to the court at the Old Baily; 
and the kings council made a direct use of it to con- 
firm the plot, and thereby lord Russd was condemned.' 
After the Revolution, the earls of Devonshire, Bedford, 
Momnoutb, and Warrington, were appointed, by the 
house of peers, to examine into the death of Essex ; 
bnt made no report to the house ; it being said, that, 
on the exainination, it appeared so black on king 
Jamts, that cpieen Mary requested it might die in 
silence V 

fi. Rapin assures us, lord £ssex> son of this unfortu- 
nate noblemaA, said, in his hearing, ** that he believed 
his father was murdered ; and that a French footman, 
who then served his:father, was strongly suspecled, and 

disappeaied iaunedistely after tfaefact ^." ^This seems 

to ifae ooafifmed by the following anecdote. ** Harry > 

G«Ly WW then secretary to the treasury, and a sure 
ag^it to the king, or doke, if any dirty work was to be 
dfime* Qepaid and dispersed the secret-service UMKiey,- 
of.vhidb payments he kept a regular aoo6u6c in a book 
which is still extant, and now is (176^ or latefy was,' 

•'Collins'^ P^vifj^ T^. IIL y. 976L ^ Rapin's liitt vftL II. |u 799, U^ 
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in the possession of a gentlemaryof Chelsea, who made 
Ho scruple of shewing it to particular persons. In this 
book of accounts appears a minute of 500?. paid to one 
Bominiy a valet de chambre of the earl of Essex dur- 
ing his lords confinement in the Tower, and pre- 
-vious to his death. This Bomini was never heard of 

after the earls death*.'' There was a Paul Bo* 

meny, servant to his lordship, who, before the coroner, 
swTOre, " that he, looking through a chink, saw blood 
and part of a razor; whereupon he called a warder, and 
went down to call for help : and the warder pushed the 
door open, and there they saw Essex all along the 
floor, without a perriwig, and all full of blood, and the 
razor by him, which razor had before been delivered 
by him to his lordship*. — ^The same person appeared 
on the trial of Braddon, and Speke, who had given out, 
on doubtful evidence, that Essex was murdered ; and 
therefore cannot, with exactness, be said never to have 
.been'heard of after the earl's death : though, doubt- 
less, the sum given him was for some very particular 
reason. l 

3. *' By many eminent doctors and chirurgions, the 
wound was thought to be naturally impossible to be 
done by Essex himself; because, upon cutting the 
first jugular artery, such an effusion of blood and spirit 
would have immediately thereupon followed, that na- 
ture would not have been strong enough to cut through 
the other jugular artery to the neck bone on the other 
.side ; much less to make so many and so large notches 
in the razor against the neck bone*^."^ — — Let us now 
-hear what is said on the other side of the question. ^ 

1* *^ As to the late earl of Essex's murdering himself, 

« Crefi lyebates, vol VlII. p. 342. in the note. - ^ ** Braddon't 

..lonocenoy and TVuth vindicated, p. ^Mio. Lond. 1681. ' Id. p. 99. 

VOL. v. 4 21* 
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his majesty/' says Sprat, *' cannot think it becomes him 
to descend to any particular justification of his oira or 
his ministers innocency in that calamitous accident. 
Though his majesty is not ignorant^ that divers most 
malicious pamphlets have been lately spread abroad, in 
English and other languages^ which with an unparal- 
lel'd impudence, have accused several persons of emi- 
nent virtue and honor about his majesty, not sparing 
even his royal highness; nay, scarce freeing the king 
himself from being personally conscious of so base and 
barbarous an action. But after the truth of the whole 
matter has been carefully examined and asserted by 
the cotoners inquest, whose proper business it was ; 
and after Braddon has suffered the punishment of the 
law, for suborning even children to bear false witness 
in the qase ; and after the notoriety of th6 fact, atid all 
the circumstances of it, have been so clearly jnade out, 
that there is not a man in all England, of an honest 
mind or sound sense, who does in the least doubt it; 
his majesty disdains to enter into dispute with every 
petulant scribbler, or to answer the villainous sugges- 
tions and horrid calumnies contained, particulaily, in 
the libel, called. The Detection, and in the Epitome of 
it.' As for the deplorable end of the said earl, hit 

majesty freely owns, there was no man in his domi- 
nions more* deeply afflicted with it than himself: his 
majesty having been thereby deprived of an extraordi- 
nary opportunity to exercise his royal clemency; and 
to testify, to all his loyal subjects and old friends, hoir* 
highly he valued the memory and sufferings of the 
lord Capel. Next to himself, his majesty thinks he it 
also bound, in common justice, to declare, that his 
entirely beloved brother was most tenderly concerned 
and grieved at that lamentable effect of the earl of 
Essex's despair : his majesty being best able, upon hii 
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own knowledge, to vouch for the duke of York, that 
he never deserved ill of the said earl, and- was alwaya 
most readily inclined, 'for both their fathers sakes, to 
have forgiven whatever ill the earl had dorie him V 

2. It does not appear that Essex's brother, or his 
lady, believed that he was murdered. Sir Henry Capel 
did not want sense or spirit; and lady £ssex had much 
fortitude of mind. " When she heard of the reports 
concerning the manner of her lords death, she ordered a 
strict enquiry about it; and sent what she found to 
me,'^ says Burnet, ^^ to whom she had trusted all the 
messages that had past between her lord and her while 
he was in the Tower. When I perused all, I thought 
there was not a colour to found any prosecution on ; 
which she would have done, with all possible zeal, if 
she had found any appearances of truth in the matter ^'* 

^T After the Revolution, this matter came under 

examination; and the lords of the cotnmittee, ap- 
pointed to hear and report, were such as most bavehail 
the memory of Essex in honour: but no report was 
m^de; and, consequently, no proo& of his jnnrdet 
appeared: for tenderness for king James had little 
place with their lordships, or his daughters. Nor wa^ 
there, mdeed, any manner of occasion for it : ihej had, 
in fact, judged him a tyrant by placing his crown oxt 
the head of another^ and tyranny includes almost 
every kind of wickedness, at least is equivalent tn de« 
merit to all Wickedness. What cause foi^ tenderness 
of the reputation of such a man i 

S(. Though Braddon appears to .have been an honest 
man, and to have meant well by his enquiries into the 
eircumstances of this unhappy affair ; yet were the ma<- 



* Sprat's Accosflt of the Conspiracy, p. 145, k seq. ^ BanMt^ 

foLlI.p.569. 
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terials he collected sometimes not absolutely to be re«> 
lied on. This appears from the following certificate, 
published in the Q&zett^, after /the Revolution, by the 
countess of Essex, and the bishop of Salisbury [Barnet]. 

" Whereas in a Letter to a Friend, writtert by Mr, 
Lawrence Braddon, topching the murder of the late 
earl of Essex, an account is given, p. 54 & 56, of some 
discourse that the countess dowager of Essex, And the 
bishop of Salisbury, had upon that subject, at a meet-* 
ing with several lords: the countess dowager, and the 
bishop, find themselves so much wronged iq that rela- 
tion, that they have thought it became them to disavow 
it entirely.; the whole discourse fastened on them 
being false, and nothing to that purpose having been 
upon that occasion mentioned by either of them ■. 

''July 24, 1690. £. ESSEX, GI. SARUM* 

After this, We ttiXist not expect much reliance on 
Braddon'a authorities. 

4. In the Diary of Henry, earl of Clarendon, we find 
these words: ^' May 27 [1689]) Monday,-^— ^-In the 
afternoon; my wife and I went to Chelsea, to the 
duchess of Beaufort ; whom we found alone. She 
told me the whole story, how lady Essex bad sent f<^ 
her and her lord, and all the' relations, lord Bedford, 
Devonshire, bishop Burnet,' and young Mr. Hampdeft, 
about the matter relating to lord Essex's death, noii^ 
depending before the committee of lords: that she 
had declared, she believed he killed himself; and there* 
fore.d^ired the business might fall. She told me, 
Burnet and Hampden both owned the conspiracy 
against King Charles the .Secondi I should have been 
there if I bad bei^n in town. Brother Capel excused 

•G»aette,No.25'79. 
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ing poisoned will be foxmd below %--^ — ^The 

tiimself/ pretending to be iadisposed; which locked 
very odd \*' — The reader has now sufficient ma- 
terials to form a judgment of this much controverted 
fact 

'^Tlle suspicions of his being poisoned are to be 
mentioned.] *' There were very many appiarent suspi*> 
eions/' says Burnet, '^ of his being poysoned : for 
though the first access looked like an apoplexy, yet it 
was plain in the progress of it that it was no apoplexy. 
When his body was opened, the physicians who view- 
ed it were as it were led by those who might suspec( 
the truth to look upon the parts that were certainly 
«ound. But both Lower and Needham, two famous 
physicians, told me, they plainly discerned two or three 
blue spots on the outside of the stomach. Needham 
clUed twice to have it opened: but the surgeons 
teemed not to hear him. And when he moved it the 
seeond time, he, as be told me, heard Lower say to 
one that stood next him, Needhami will undo us, cail^ 
iiig thus to have the stomach opened ; for he may see 
they will not do it. They were diverted to look to 
Hsomewhat else: and when jtbey returned to look upon 
the stomach, it was carried away : so that it was never 
viewed. Le Fevre, a French physician, told me, he 
saw a blackness in the dboulder: upon which he made 
an incision, and saw it was all mortified. Short, anb* 
ther physician, who was a papist, but after a form of 
his own,^did very much suspect foul dealing: and 
he had talked more freely of it ihaa any of the pro»» 
jtestants durst dp at that time. But he was not long 
after taken Suddenly ill, upon a large draught of wornt^ 

'JNary ni lltnry, Eafi pf Clavepdoo, at the eud (^ his State httUn, 
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impious, profligate mariners, introduced or 

wood wine, which he bad drunlc in the house- of a 
popish patient, that lived near the Tower, who had 
«ent for him, of which he died. And, as he said to 
Lower, MillingtoD, and some other physicians, he be- 
lieved that he himself was poisoned for his having 
spoken so freely of the kings death. The kings body- 
was indecently neglected. Some parts of his inwards, 
and some pieces of the fat, were so carelessly looked 
after, that the water being poured out at a scullery 
hole that went to a draip, in the mouth of which a 
^rate lay, these were seen^lying on the grate many days 
after. His funeral was very mean. He did not lie in 
state: no mournings were given: and the expence of 
it was notequal to what an ordinary noblemans funeral 
will am6unt to. Many upon this said, that he deserv- 
ed better from his brother thjan to be tlius ungratefully 
treated in ceremonies that are public, and that make 
an impression on those who see thetn, and who will 
make severe observations and inferences upon such 
omissions* But since I have mentioned the suspicions 
of poison as the cause of his death; I mustadd, I never 
heard any lay those suspicions on his brother. But his 
dying so critically, as it were in the minute in which 
he seemed to begin a turn of affairs, made it to be ge- 
nerally the more believed, and that the papists had 
done it, either by the means of some of lady Ports- 
mouths servants, or, as some fancied, by poisoned 
snuff: for so many of the small veins of the brain were 
huTBty that the brain was in great disorder, and no 
judgment could be made concerning it. To this 1 
shall add a very surprising story, that 1 had, in Novem- 
ber, 1709, from Mr. Henly of Hampshire. He told 
me, that when the duchess of Portsmouth came over 
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|o Eogland, in the year 1699, he beard, that she had 
talked as if king Charles had been ppisoned : which 
he desiring to have from her own mouth, she gave this 
account of it: — She was always pressing the king to 
make both himself and his people easy, and to come to 
H full agreement with his parliament; and he was come 
to a final resolution of sending away his brother and of 
calling a parliament, which was to be executed the 
next day after he fell into that fit of which he died. 
She was put upon the secret, and spoke of it to no per^ 
Hon alive but to her confessor ; but the confessor, she 
believed, told it to some, who, seeing what was to fol- 
low, took that wicked course to prevent it*." It ap- 
pears, indeed, by some passages out of the duke of 
Monmouth's pocket-book, that he had assurances of 
being taken into favour, and of the duke of York*s 

removal from court *^. However, we are to observe, 

that all the circumstances attending the death of 
Charles, and what happened on the inspection of his 
body, are far enough from amounting to a proof of his 
being poisoned : for, notwithstanding all of them, he 
might die merely through disease: at least this is Dr. 
Welwood's opinion. It must not be omitted, that the 
part of Burnet's narrative, which he received from Mr. 
Henly, galled the late lord Lansdown ; an able deter- 
mined friend, as far as he dared, to the Stuart family; 
so much, as to make him speak of the bishop in terms 

very indelicate. " The bishops hear-says," he 

observes, " are, in most cases, very doubtful. His 
history is little else but such-a-one told such-a-one, 
and such-a-one told me. This sort of testimony,'^' con- 
tiuues he, '* is allowed in no case; nor can the least. 



* Burnet, vol. I. p. 609 ; and Sheffield's Works» vol. II. p. 60. 
^ Appendix to Welwood's Memoin^ No. 44. 
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certaidty be built upon stories handed about from one 
to another, which must necessarily alter in the several 
repetitions by different persons. I shall then conclude 
with one observation only upon the most important 
hear-say in his whole book, upon which the credit of 
the rest may defend. His lordship had it from Mr. 
Henly, who had it from the duchess of Portsmouth, 
that king Charles the Second was poisoned. It was 
my fortune to be residing at Paris when this history 
was published. Such a particular was too remarkable 
not to raise my curiosity. The duchess was then like^ 
wise at Paris. I employed a person, who had the hor 
nour to be intimate.with her grace, to enquire from her 
own mouth into the truth of this passage. Her reply 
wa» this : That she recollected no acquaintance with 
Mr. Henly ; but she remembered well Dr. Burnet and 
his character. That the king and the duke, and the 
whole court, looked upon him as the greatest lyar upon 
the face of the earth; and there was no believing one 
word that he said. I only repeat the answer I receiv- 
ed: far be it from me to make any such reflexion*.** 
—This very courtly language of the lady's was in- 
tended by his lordship as a fiill answer to the bishop's 
hearsay. What sort of an answer it is, appears from 
the remarks made on it by a very sensible writer, to 

whom his lordship had the wit to make no reply. 

" When an historian,'* says he, " whose book was in 
the hands of all mankind, had charged her grace with 
having said to others, as well as Mr. Henly, that she 
believed king Charles was poisoned ; and this fact was 
designedly enquired into, in order to falsify the histo- 
rian ; was it possible to have it more strongly establish- 
ed i Does her grace even pretend to deny, that she 

* Luisdown^s Works, vol. IL p. 177. 
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countenanced by him, will, for ever, mark 
his reign with infamy". 

believed king Charles was poisoned ? Does she affirm 
(which if the thing was false she might safely have 
done) that she never t9ld ahy person that the king was 
poisoned i Nay, does she so much as take upon her to 
$ayy thai she never gave Mr. Henly such an account? 
These might have been offered as contradictions to the 
bishops hearsay ; but, surely^ the bare not recollecting 
an acquaintance with Mr. Henly, is none. It was not 
necessary he should have, such an acquaintance in 
order to enquire into the truth of a story, of which the 
duchess of Portsmouth was reported the author: the 
meeting her grace in a visit, at a third place, was a suf- 
ficient opportunity for putting such a question to her. 
As to the character she gave of Dr. Burnet, as from the 
king and the duke (were there no objection to her 
grace's testimony), princes are so seldom acquaitited 
with, the real characters of men who are odious to their 
ministers; and when they are incensed against a man, 
are apt to indulge themselves in such liberties, that, I 
believe, their calling Dr. Burnet a lyar, will be under- 
stood, by men of sense, to import no more, than that 
he had spoken truths to them which they were no ways 
inclined to believe or hear. One of these, mentioned 
in the history, was so contrary to the duchess's interest, 
that it may, possibly, have given her a prejudice 

against the bishop*.'* These reflexions, in my 

opinion, are very judicious. 

'• The impious profligate manners, introduced or 
countenanced by him, will mark his reign with in- 
femy.] Few courts have been free from vice. The 

^ BcBttHu on Lusdowtt'i Letter, |i. 19; 
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mannei's of James and Chajrles I. were far eneugh frpm 
being irreproachable: but th)sy were willing to seem 
goody and to be thought religious; ks appears from 
l;he form of devotion they kept up, and the noise they 
made about the manner of performing it. Those who 
succeeded them, in the management of public affairs, 
talke^d much of religion also ; and countenanced such 
as most strictly professed it : so that, with them, it 
was fashionable to appear devout ; and to talk much of 
the conperns pf the soul. Hence the charge of hypo- 
crisy so indiscriminately advanced against them. • 

But be the thing true, or false ; , certain it is, there was 
the appearance^ at least, of religion and virtue in the 
nation at the Restoration ; and men, for the most part^ 
did not glory in their shame. For where administration 
does not countenance profligates, profligacy will never 

be in vogue. But no sooner had Charles the Second 

returned, than the face of things altered. Religion 
became a jest ; and virtue was mocked at ; and those 
were most favoured by his majesty, who ridiculed 
every thing good and sacred. This is borne witness to 

by writers of all parties : by men of all professions. 

" With the restoration of the king, a spirit of extra- 
vagant joy spread over the nation, that brought on 
with it the throwing off the very professions of virtue 
and piety : all ended in entertainments and drunken^ 
ness, which over-run the three kingdoms to such a 
degree that it very much corrupted all their morials. 
Under ^the colour of drinking the kings health, there 
were great disorders and much riot every where : and 
the pretences of religion, both in those of the hypocri- 
tical sort, and of the more honest but no less pernicious 
enthusiasts, gave great advantages, as well as they 
furnished much matter, to the profane mockers of true 
piety. Those who had been concerned in the former 

5 
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traasactionsy thought tliey could not r^cem thems^ves 
from the ceasures and jealousies that those brought on 
them, by any method that was more sure and more 
easy, than by giving into the stream and laughing at 
all religion, telling or making stories to expose both 
themselves and their party as impious and ridiculous ^V 
—Mr. Echard says, " the year of the Restoration 
produced jovial entertainments, ioyal remembrances, 
iree conversation, amorous intrigues, refined courtship 
and gallantry, with other softening and fashionable ex- 
pressions, which served to cover the most enormous 
viciousness in the court and other places. All which 
was encouraged and promoted by the licentiousness of 
the two new-erected theatrc^s or play-houses, where 
there seemed to have been very little restraint, and . 
where a new custom was now introduced of bringing 
in women upon the stage, which before had been per- 
sonated by boys or young men. Thus the felicity of 
the times was first sullied, and afterward^ corrupted; 
so as, by degrees, to bring insuperable inconveniences 

upon the nation^." Wood, speaking of lord 

Rochester, observes, *^ that, at his return from* his 
travels, he frequented the court; which not only de- 
bauched him, but "made him a perfect JHobbist^*' 
The samfe writer, in the article of Fleetwood Sbeppard, 
says, "After his majesty's restoration he retired to 
London, hanged on the court, became a debauchee and 
atheist, a grand companion with Charles lord Bugk- 
hurst, Henry Saville, and others. After Eleanor Guinn 
had a natural son by king Charles IL he became her 

' Burnet, vol. I. p. 92. »► Id. vol. II. p. 41. « Wood'i 

Athense, vol. II. c. 654. Sorbiere informs us, that his majeity gave Mr. 
Hobbes a yearly pension of a hundred Jacobus's; and kept a copper cut' 
4if his picture in his closet of natural and mechamcal euviontifli. Voyagp 
to England, p. 39. Svo. Lond. 1709. 
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steward ; and aftertvards to that tiatural child, caiiedj 
Charles ealrl of Burford (since duke of St. Albans) ; 
and managed all their concerns. So that, by that em* 
ploymenty coming to the knowledge of the said king, 
he became one of his companions in private to make 
him merry, at the duchess of Portsmouth^ Cheffings's^ 

and Bap. May's V Even Clarendon himself, bigot* 

ted and partial as he is, owns, ^^ the king took little 
pleasure in the queens conversation ; and more indulged 
to himself all liberties in the conversation of those who 
used all their skill to supply him with divertisements^ 
which might drive all that was serious out of his 
thoughts ^." In another place, he says, "that the con^ 
fitant conversation with men of great profaneness, 
whose wit consisted in abusing scripture, and in re- 
peating and acting what the preachers said in their 
aermons, and turning it into ridicule (a faculty in 
which the duke of Buckingham excelled), did much 
lessen the natural esteem and reverence he [the king] 
had for the clergy ; and inclined him to consider them 
as a rank of met) that compounded a religion for their 
own advantage, and to serve their own turn*." This 
same Buckingham, we are told, "reported all th0 
licence and debauchery of the cohrt in the most lively 
colours, being himself a frequent eye and ear witness 
ofitV 

<« Those who heretoftwc sought private holes^ 

Securely in the dark to damn their sonlt, 
Wore vizardii of hypocrisy, to steal 
And slink away, io masquerade, to hell ; 
' « )b»w bring their crimes into the open son. 
For all mankind to gaze their worst upon. 

# j|i . « * * * * 
For men have now made vice so great an art, 
The matter of fact's become the slightest part } 

^ Wood's Athewe, c. 1039. ^ Clarebdon's CoDtinumtioD, voL lllb 

p. 641. Md.p.683. * Id. p. 701; 
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And the debavcfaed^st actions they can do, 

Meer trifles to their cinmmstance and show. 

For 'tis not what they do that's now the sin. 

But what they lewdly affect and gtory in ; 

As if prepost'rously they would profess 

A forcM hypocrisy of wickedness." ^ lUTum *• 

More modern writers make the same complaint of 
the ohscenity introduced in this reign- 

" In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease, 
Sprung the rank weed, and thrivM with large increase ^ 
When love was all an easy monarch's care ; 
/Seldom at council, nerer in a war : 
Jilts ruPd the state, and statesmen farces writ ^ • 
Nay, wits had pensions, and young lords had wit : 
The fair sat panting at a courtier's play, 
And not a mask went unimprov'd Away : 
The modest fan was lifted up no more, 
And virgins smil'd at what they blush'd before.'' 



" Charles/' says Mr. Walpole, " introduced the 
fashions of the court of France, without its elegance. 
He had seen Lewis XIV. countenance Corneille, Mo- 
liere, Boileau, Le Sueur; who, forming themselves on 
the models of the antients, seemed, by the purity of 
their writings, to have studied only in Sparta. Charles 
found as much genius at home : but how licentious, 
how indelicate, was the style he permitted of demand- 
ed! Dryden's tragedies are a compound of bombast 
and heroic obscenity, inclosed in the most beautiful 
numbers. If Wycherly had nature, it is nature stark- 
naked. The painters of that time veiled it but little 
more : Sir Peter Lely scarce saves appearances but by 
a bit of fringe or embroidery. His nymphs, generally 
reposed on the turf, are too wanton and too magnifi* 



• Bntlcr's VTorks, by Thycr, vol. I. p. 72. Svo. Load. 1759. * Pope*< 
Sfs«y OB Critidsm. la Warburton's edit 1756. 
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cent to be taken for any thing but maids of honour */' 
What more need be said on this subject ? The 
witnesses are unanimous: the fact uncontroverted. 
Let us leave him then a warning, to, posterity, of the 
danger arising from bad principles in a sovereign ; and 
the woes to be expected from men void of humanity 
and virtue, when in power. Their vices affect not 
merely themselves : they alone are not hurt by them. 
The community is infected as with a deadly leprosy, 
which descends to posterity : and though, by the vir- 
tue of their successors, the disorder for a time may be 
palliated ; it seldom is wholly cured ; but, as opportu- 
nity offers, breaks forth with new violence, and hardly 
ever fails of terminating in destruction. 

* Walpole'f Anecdotes of Painting, vol IIL p. 2. 4to. 1763. 
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No.L 
(Conmiunicated by the Hon. Horace Walpole^ Esq.) 

For my worthy Friend Capt. John Dunche at his Fathers 
att Peusey near Abington in Berkshire. 

These 
Whitehall Aug. 28^**, — 38. e. cromwell. 

SB. 

• I received your last sad intelligence of the death of 
St. Barbe and his lady. I am perswaded they are 
oute of a troublesome worlde, and certainly happy : 
the losse is not soe much theires, as there neighbours. 
The stroake of death is soe forcible that the strongest 
cannot stand againste itt, noe weapons of the flesh to 
encounter the grave, they must be spirituall. Such I 
hope they had (by the grace of God) to make a vic- 
tory, to chearge through unto the place of there wishes 
and glory. His friendship will make me to rejoyce in 
his & his wyfe's happyness. It is a providentiall 
stroake and ought to teache the moste healthy 8c 
happy. I am fully p'swaded the country hath a losse 
ill Ida^, and I also, they as wanting one that would 
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assist them in difficulties, I in a friende; I wante not 
a for him, nor I hope shall not for the 

countiye's sake. I intended to have written to you by 
the firste leturne but was disappointed : and sence his 
highnesse hath been soe ill that I have not had either 
oppertunity or desire to sett pen to paper; we have 
not been without very greate feares ; for his bignesses 
illnesse hath been such as hath put physishians to a 
nonplus. Our hopes are somewhat increased by this 
fitt of an ague, and shall it please God to goe on with 
his gentle hand and bring him temperately oute of this 
fitt, and not renew att the time his former fitt began 
or viset us with a quartaine, we shall have some re* 
yivlng comforte, and cause to magnifie his goodnesse 
it, being a new life to his highnesse 8c the affaires hs 
they now stand of this nation, with the protestant in* 
terest of Christendom. I believe the rum" of this dan* 
gerous illnesse hath flowen into all p" of this nation 
and hath caused scverall persons of ill affections to 
prick up there eares, which will cause friends to be 
vigilant, for they will hope they have a gaime to play ; 
It is a time that will discover all coloures and much of 
- the disposition of the nation may be now gathered. I 
heare that those that have been enemyes, others that 
have been noe friends, some of boeth are startled fear^ 
ing there possessions and worser conditions, not con- 
sidering there affection, in this hazard his highnesse is 
in. It must be the goodnesse of God that shall save 
him, and his knowledge of the state of England an4 
Xtchiandome; the spirritt of prayer which is powered 
out for him & the faith which is acted on. behalf of 
him gives us the beste comforte 8^ hopes : myne tn 
my wyfe's respects to your fa. and mother. I res| 
yours , ' . «{ 

]R. CROMW|^|.i«r,^i 
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Tomyloviag Friend Ciipt. Jobn Duoirhis^ dtt Hurseby 
neare Wiiu^ester in Hants. These. 

From his' Highnesse. ffhitehall, Jan'. 18, — 581 

Sr. 

I have written to your brother Pitmaa (which letter 
, I advise may speed by y^our care of sending it^ to wha;t 
|>lace it shall finde him) to incurridge the election, of 
Mr. Rivet, whoe though chosen after the dispute of 
Mr. Whitehead & Reynolds ; yet is conceived to be 
the better election than either the other tow: and 
ought to be returned, for that it was a generalland free 
choyc^ of the eteotote of tiirat pl^e*: .and the disputH 
HKill not lye with Rivet: but I am informed that White- 
head will question that of Reynolds which hath a 
grotmd ta be disputed, Whitehead b^ng able to lett 
hiaifielfe in upon the choyce which is made at Limijig- 
ton; pray advise also with my fa: Major 8c with 
Rivet ; Sc if it be as we understand the election here, 
then CfMi6e a returne to be made of that choyce either 
by Rivet's appearing, or doe it by yourself or others* 
The second parte of my letter is that your brother 
'^ould appear at Whitechurcb, for certainly W. not 
the burrowgh can justifie, he taking a blanche instru- 
ment from the place, & they forgiving him such ua* 
jastifiable power in liberty. I would have you to see 
vfhetber y. brother can get himselfe in by a free and 
open choyoe^ which will be jnstifyed before that wayr 
of Wallop's. 

. Remember me to my father and mother Majora^ fl& 
ip>y sister, with one idsse to my little boye, having, no- 
iluage more but rest 

Yours 

RICHARD p. 

I tbink we oan justifie Whitechurch 

VOL. Y, Bb 
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aa well as Wallop, if you choose one, 
you may choose tow, & that D'. Walker 
may be the other, or rather Withers 
of iVIanningdowne whoe is an active 
man, and one that Wallop hath diso- 
bleiged. It is certaine the towne is 
free to choose, if it be as we are in- 
formed. 

No. 11. 

(Conmiunicated by the late Rev. Dr. Birch, Secretary 

to the Royal Society.) 

Copy of a letter of J. A price, a Romish priest, to Mr. 
William Lynwood, at bis house in Deane, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Dear Brother, Feb. 16, 1685. 

The great change, which is made in our nation, 
since I wrote to you, is the wonder of all men. If 
we consider, that 'tis the divine providence, that rules 
over kingdoms, Sc the hearts of men, we should the 
* less wonder. Who could have say'd a while ag6, that 
these eyes of mine should have seen two catholicic 
kings reign over us in this nation ? But that God; 
who preserved* our late king of blessed memory by so 
many wonderfuU miracles, all his lifetime, did allso 
at his death call him to his mercy, by making him to 
be reconciled to his holy church, which he did in this 
manner. The day he fell ill, which was the Monday; 
he was no sooner recovered of his fit, but his trusty 
loving brother, our now most gracious sovereign, 
fearing a relapse, put him in mind of his soul ; which 
advice he immediately embraced, and <lesired no time 
might be lost in the execution of it. Whereupon Mr. 
- .Huddleston was commanded to attend instantly there- 
abouts: but the great affairs of the nation coming 
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perpetually before hiai, time couM not possibly be 
found till Thursday. But the king finding his natural 
strength decay, commanded of his own accord all to 
retire out of the room, telling the^n, that he had some- 
thing to communicate to his brother. Then Mr. Hud- 
dleston being brought in, that great work was done^ 
& with that exactness, that there was nothing omitted 
either necessary or decent; &, as Mr. Huddleston 
himself has told me, by a particular instance of God'a 
grace^ the king was as ready and apt in making his 
confession, & all other things, as if he had been brought 
up a catholick all his life time: & from that moment 
till eight of the clock the next day, att which time his 
speech left him, he was heard to say little but begging 
Almighty God's pardon for all offences & the like ; so 
that we may joyfully say, God have mercy of his 
soul, 8c make him eternally participant of his kingdom 
of heaven. 

As for our present king, he dayly gives us by his ac- 
tions new hopes of a great deal of future happiness; 
for besides the great content & satisfaction, which 
seems to be in every body here, we in particular have 
reason to praise God for giving him so much courage 
and' resolution to confess his faith publickly, as he did 
yesterday in a most eminent manner ; for on Friday 
last he declared to the councell, that he was resolved 
to m^ke known publickly to' the world of what religion 
he was : and yesterday he came with the qu^en to the 
chapell^ attended b^ all the nobility Sc gentry abput 
court, & there received together with the queen from 
the hands of her almoner the most precious body and 
blood of our Saviour, with as much devotion as i ever 
saw in any man ; & heard all the time upon his knees 
two long masses* . . * . 

This ceremony I saw & will allways esteem the day 
' "- BbSI 
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holy, whereon it was done; for above this 126 years 
the like has not been seen in England. 

The mayor and aldermen of London came on Sa- 
turday last with an address to the king in the name of 
the city, wherein they promise to stand by him with 
their lives & fortuned, which I hope will be a good 
example to all others to do the like. 

This is all but my true love to my dear sister, 8c all 
yours. 

From, dear brother, 

Your affectionate brother and servant, 

J. APRICE. 

(The original letter is now in the bands of Mrs. 
Eyre of Stamford: and J. Aprice, abovenmentioned, 
was a Romish priest, and relation of hers ; as was also 
Mr. Lynwood, to whom the letter was written.) 

No. III. 

A Copy of a Letter from the Duchess of Cleveland to 
King Charles II. From the Original, now in the 
hands of the Earl of Berkshire, 1731. Harleyan 
Manuscripts, N". 7006. 

Paris, Tuesday the 28th, — 78. 
I was never so surprized in my holle life time as I 
was at my coming hither, to find my lady Sussex goiie 
from my house and monast^ where I left her, and 
this letter from her, which I here send you the copy 
of. I never in my holle life time heard of such govern^ 
ment of herself as she has had, since I went into 
England. She has never been in the monastery two 
days together, but every day gone out with the ambaa- 
sador*, and has often lain four days together at my 
house, and sent for her meat to the ambafisador, h^ 

* Ralph Mountague, afterwards duke of Mountague. 
6 
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being always with her till five o'clock in the morning, 
they two shut up together alone, and would not let my 
maistre d'botel wait, nor any of my servants, only the 
ambassadors. This has made so great a noise at Paris, 
that she is now the holle discourse. I am so much, af- 
flicted that I can hardly write this for crying, to see a 
child that I doted on as I did on her, should make me 
so ill a return, and join with the worst of men to ruin 
me. For sure never malice was like the ambassadors, 
that only because I would not answer to his love, and 
the importunities he made to me, w^as resolved to ruin 
me. I hope your majesty will yet have that justice 
and consideration for me, that though I have done a 
foolish action, yoti will i)ot let me be ruined by this 
most abominable man. I do confess to you that I did 
write a foolish letter to the chevalier de Chatilionj 
which letter* I sent inclosed to madam de Pallas, and 
sent hers in a packet I sent to lady Sussex by Sir 
Heiiry Tichborn ; which letter she has either given to 
the ambassador, or else he had it by his man, to whom 
Sir Harry Tichborn gave it, not finding my lady Sus- 
sex. But as yet I do not know which of the ways he 
bad it, but I shall know as soon as I have spoke with 
Sir Harry Tichborn. But the letter he has, and I 
doubt not but he has or will send it to you. Now all 
I have to say for myself is, that you know as to love, 
one is not mistress of ones self, and that you ought not 
to be offended at me, since all things of this nature is 
dt an end with you and 1. So that I could do you no 
prejudice. Nor will you I hope follow the advice of 
this ill man v^ho in his heart I know hates you, and 
were it not for his interest would ruin you to if he 
cauld. For he has neither conscience or honor, and 
has several times told me, that in his heart he despised 
you and your brother; and that foi his part, he wished 
with all hh heart that the parliament would send you 
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both to travel; foi: yon were a dull governable fcht 
and the duke a wilful fool. So that it were yet better 
to have you than him, but that you always chose a 
greater beast than yourself to govern you. And when 
I was to come over he brought me two letters to bring 
to you, which he read both to me before he sealed 
them. The one was a mans, that he said you bad 
great faith in ; for that he had at several times foretold 
things to you that were of consequence % and that you 
believ'd him in all things, like a changeling as yoa 
were : And tliat now he had wrote you word that in 
a few months the king of France and his son were 
threatned with death, or at least with a great fit of 
sickness, in which they would be in great danger if 
they di.d not die : and that therefore he counsell'd you 
ta defer any resolutions either of war or peace till some 
months were past ; for that if this happenied it would 
make a great change in France. The ambassador after 
he bad read this to me said, ^* now the good of this is 
said he, that I can do what I will with this man, for 
he is poor, and a good sum of money will make him' 
write whatever I will." So he proposed to me that he 
and I should join together in the ruin of my lord trea- 
surer and the duchess of Portsmouth, which might be 
done thus: The man, though he was infirm atid ill 
should go into England, and there after having been a 
little time to soUicit you for money ; for that -you were 
so base, that though you employed him, you let him 
starve. So that he was obliged to give him 50/. and 
that the man had writ several times to you for money. 
** And,'' says he, ** when he is in England, he shall tell 
the king things that he foresees will infallibly ruin 
him ; and so wish those to be removed, as having aft 
ill star, that would be unfortunate to you, if they were 

* 3ee Bnrnet's Hist, of his owd Time^, Tok I. p. 42S«. , , 
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Aot removed :'* but if that were done, he was confident 
you would have the most glorious reign that ever was. 
This, says he, I am sure 1 can order so as to bring to 
a good effect, if you will. And in the mean time I 
will try to get secretary Coventrys place, which he ha& 
a mind to part with, but not to Sir William Temple ; 
because he is the treasurers creature, and he hates the 
treasurer, and I have already employed my sister to 
talk with Mr. Cook, and to mind him to engage Mr. 
Coventry not to part with it as yet, and he has assured 
my lady Harvy be will not. And my lord treasurers 
lady and Mr.Bertee are both of them desirous I should 
have it. And when I have it I will be damn'd if I do 
not quickly get to be lord treasurer; and then you 
and your children shall find such a friend as never was. 
And for the king, I will find a way to furnish him so 
easily with money for his pocket and his wenches, 
that we will quickly out Bab. May, and lead the king 
by the nose. So when I had heard him out, I told 
him, I thank'd him, but that I would not meddle 
with any such thing : and that for my part I had no 
malice to my lady Portsmouth, or to the treasurer, and 
therefore would never be in any plot to destroy them. 
But that I found the character which the world gave of 
him was true/, which w^as that the devil was not more 
designing than he was, and that I wondered at it, for 
sure all these things working in his brain must make 
him very uneasy, and would at last make him mad. 
Tis possible you may think I say all this out of malice. 
Tis true he has urged me beyond all patience : but what 
I tell you here is most true; and I will take the sacra* 
ment on it whenever you please. Tis certain I would 
not have been so base ^s to have informed against him 
for what he said before me, had he not provoked me to 
it in this violent way that he has^ There is no ill thing 
8 
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vhich he has not done to me, and that without any 
provocation of mine, but that I would not love him« 
Now as to what relates to my daughter Sussex and her 
behaviour to me, 1 must confess that afflicts me be- 
yond expression, and will do much more, if what he 
has done be by your orders. For though I have an 
entire submission to your will, and will not complain 
whatever you inflict upon me i yet I cannot think you 
would have brought things to this extremity with me, 
and not have it in your nature ever to do cruel things 
to any thing living. I hope therefore you will not 
begin with me ; and if the ambassador has not received 
his orders from you, that you will severely repreb^id 
him for this inhuman proceeding. Besides he has done 
what you ought to be very angry, with him for. For 
he has been with the king of France, and told him 
that he had intercepted letters of mine by your order } 
by which he bad been informed that there was a kind*^ 
ncss between me and the chevalier de Chatilion ; and 
therefore you bad him take a course in it, and atop 
my letters ; which accordingly he has done. And that 
upon this you order'd him to take my children &om 
me and to remove my lady Sussex to another monas* 
tery ; and that you was resolved to stop all my pen* 
sions, and never to have any regard to me in any 
thing. And that if he would oblige your majesty, he 
should forbid the chevalier de jChauhon ever seeing 
me upon the displeasure of losing his place, and ^eing 
forbid the court : for that he waa sure you expected 
this from him. Upon which the king told hijoti, diat h& 
icould nat do any thing of this nature : fot that this 
was. a private matter, and not for him to take notice 
of. And that he could not imagine that you ought to 
be so angry, or indeed be at all concerned ; for that all 
the world knew, that now all things of gallantry wertf 
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mt an end with you and I. And that being ao, and so 
puhlick, he did not see why you should be oflFerided at 
my loving any body. This it was a thing so common 
now-a*day8 to have a gallantry, that he did not wondejT 
at any thing of this nature. And when be saw th^ 
king take the thing thus, he told him if he would not 
be severe with the chevalier de Chatilioa upon your 
account he supposed he would be so upon his own : 
for that in the letters he had discovered, he found that 
the chevalier bad proposed to me the engaging of you 
in the marriage of the Dauphin and Madamoiselle "^ ; 
and that was my greatest business into England ^ 
That before I went over I had spoke to him of the 
thing, and would have engaged him in it ; but that be 
refused it : for that he knew very well th^ indiifarence 
you had whether it was so oi no, and how little yoa 
cared how Madamoiselle was married : that sinoe . I 
went into England it was possible I might engage 
somebody or other in this matter to press it to you ; 
but that he knew very well, that in your heart you 
c^red not whether it was or no^ that, this bosioied^ 
setting on, foot by the chevalier. Upon which the 
king told him, that if he would shew him any lettots 
of the chevalier de Chatilion to t^t purpose, he^ sboidd 
then know what he had to say to him ; but that till he 
saw those letters, he would not punish him without a 
proof for what he did. Upon whidi the ambassador 
shewed a letter, which he pretended one part of it was 
a doubk entendre. The king said he could not see 
that there was any thing relating to it, and so left 
him, and said to a person there, sure the amlaj^ 

* Madstmouelle was the daaghter of Philip dake of Orleans, and Hen- 
rietta sistec of king Charles II. 

** This was MquntaguQ's own proposal, ipAde to tbe king in biS( lott^ to 
him of Jan. 10th, 1 677«8, presenred in the Danby Papers, p. 4S. 
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sadbr was the worst man that ever was ; for because 
my lady Cleveland will not love him, he strives to ruin 
her the basest in the world ; and would have me to 
sacrifice the chevalier de Chatilion to his revenge; 
which I shall not do till I sec better proofs of his 
having meddled in the marriage of the Dauphin and 
Madamoiselle than any yet the ambassador has shewed 
me. This methinks is what you cannot but be offend- 
ed at, and I hope you will be offended with him for his 
holle proceeding to me, and let the world see you will 
never countenance the actions of so base and ill a man. 
I had forgot to tell you that he told the king of France^ 
that many people had reported, that he had made love 
to me ; but that there was nothing of it ; for that he 
had too much respect for you to think of any such 
thing. As for my lady Sussex, I hope you will think 
fit to send for her over, for she is now mightily dis- 
coursed of for the ambassador. If you will not believe 
me in this, make enquiry into the thing, and you will 
find it to be true. I have desired Mr. Kemble to give 
you this letter, and to discourse with you at large 
upon this matter, to know your resolution, and whe^ 
ther I may expect that justice and goodness from 3'ou 
which all the world does. I promise you that for my 
conduct, it shall be such, as that you nor nobody shall 
have occasion to blame me. And I hope you will be 
just to what you said to me, which was at my house 
when you told me you had letters of mine ; you said,- 
Madam, all that I ask of you for your own sake is, live 
so for the future as to make the least noise you can, 
and I care not who you love. Oh!- this noise that is 
had never been, had it not been for the ambassadors 
malice. I cannot forbear once again saying, I hope 
you will not gratify his malice in my ruin. 
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(N. B. Ann Palmer, natural daughter by adoption of 
King Charles II* by Barbara duchess of Cleveland, 
was married to Thomas Lennard lord Dacres, created 
earl of Suffolk by king Charles II. History of the 
Royal Family, p. 256. 8vo, London, 1713; — ^and 
Wood's Fasti, vol. II. c. 154.) 
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i%* For the General Index, the Reader U repiested to rtfer to the 
End qf VotUMRl. 
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